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PREFACE 


The political career of Etienne-Denis Pasquier was 
one of the longer such careers in French history, span- 
ning the period from 1787 to 1848 with only brief 
interruption. Even if his pre-Napoleonic service is 
disregarded, his tenure of high public office was re- 
markable. His presence in high government circles 
was regarded by his critics as inevitable, and his influ- 
ence was equally pervasive. Likewise his contacts both 
in and out of government were quite extensive, and as 
Achille de Broglie wrote of him during the 1830 July 
Revolution, in general he knew everything there was to 
know. Yet Pasquier has never been the subject of a 
scholarly biography. It is the author’s hope that this 
work will help to fill this gap, as well as contributing 
further insight into the eras across which Pasquier’s 
career developed. But by the same token, the author 
has found it necessary to devote more time to docu- 
menting the factual developments of Pasquier’s career 
than would have been necessary had there been more 
previous attention paid to him by biographers. In 
undertaking this task, the author has attempted to 
evaluate his subject by the standards and practices of 
Pasquier’s own contemporaries as well as by more 
modern criteria, presenting probable explanations for 
Pasquier’s actions but leaving the reader to reach his 
own conclusions about the propriety of those actions. 

The preparation of any work of scholarship is highly 
dependent on the services and cooperation of the staff 
of the various libraries and archives. Thus the author 
expresses his sincere gratitude to the personnel of the 
following institutions: Bibliothéque Nationale, Archives 
Nationales, Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
geres, Archives du Ministère de la Justice, Archives 
du Ministére de la Guerre (Vincennes), and Archives 
de la Préfecture de Police. The author likewise ex- 
presses his appreciation of the kind assistance provided 
by the Rector of the University of Paris and the Biblio- 
thécaire en chef of the Bibliothèque Victor Cousin in 
facilitating the author’s use of the Richelieu papers, 
and to the following individuals for their kind permis- 
sion to consult various private collections in their 
control: M. le Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, M. le Comte 
and Madame la Comtesse Daru, and Doctor Marc 
Schlumberger. The Marquis de Beaucourt provided 


data on Pasquier’s family. The author is also indebted 
to the United States Steel Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and the American 
Philosophical Society for financial support and to the 
Trustees of Eastern Washington State College for a 
sabbatical leave, all of which enabled him to complete 
the research and writing of the work. 

The completion of this work has been greatly facili- 
tated by several individuals who gave generously of 
their time and expertise. They include Dr. Edward 
Whitcomb of the Canadian Department of External 
Affairs, who read and criticized the entire work and 
provided valuable assistance on Pasquier’s contacts with 
Caulaincourt, and Dr. Christopher Andrew of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge University, who commented 
on the chapter on the foreign ministry. 

Most especially the author wishes to express his 
gratitude to his mother, Mrs. Ruth M. Kieswetter, 
who has patiently read all of the various versions and 
revisions through which this work has proceeded, as 
well as helping with all of the tedious but vital reading 
of proofs. Her assistance has immeasurably lightened 
the author’s burden. To her this work is dedicated. 


J. KK. 
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I. THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION 


The Chancellor Pasquier represents for us a personality 
whose type no longer exists. He was the last representa- 
tive of a generation now extinct, a kind of connecting link 
between the monarchical society which preceded the Revo- 
lution of 1789 and the era of equalitarian liberty which is 
the basis of the present social order. 


Etienne-Denis Pasquier was born on April 21, 1767, 
“into a situation which seemed to presage a peaceful 
existence and a large fortune which I never inherited.” ? 
Etienne-Denis was the eldest of the four children born 
to the Pasquier family which then occupied a mansion 
on the rue Bourg l’Abbé near the present rue de Pales- 
tro in Paris’s second arrondissement He ultimately 
served in various capacities under the Old Regime, the 
First Republic, the Consulate and Empire, the Res- 
toration, and the July Monarchy. At his death on 
July 6, 1862, he was survived only by his adopted son, 
Gaston d’ Audiffret- Pasquier. 

The Pasquier family, originally from Brie, claimed 
descent from the noted sixteenth-century writer and 
jurist, Etienne Pasquier, and was one of the more im- 
portant families of the nobility of the robe. Sébastien 
Charléty included them among the great families of 
France.* In 1767 the Pasquier household consisted of 
young Etienne-Denis and his mother, his father Eti- 
enne, who was then a president in the Chambre des 
Enquêtes, and his grandfather Denis Louis Pasquier, 
who was dean of the Grande Chambre of the Parle- 


1 Favre, Souvenirs, p. ii. 

2 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: p. 2; Etat civil de Paris, Acte de 
naissance de M. Pasquier, A.N. CC 495. 

8 Besides Etienne-Denis, the Pasquier children included two 
brothers, Jules (1774-1856) and Augustin (1775-1841), and 
a sister, Sophie, who died in 1839. 

t Carré, Louis XVI 1774-1789, pp. 186, 187. 


ment of Paris and with whom Etienne-Denis was espe- 
cially close. Proud of his heritage, which included 
royal functionaries from the early seventeenth century 
and a noble title dating from 1671, Etienne-Denis espe- 
cially venerated his sixteenth-century ancestor, adopt- 
ing and defending many of his opinions. It should, 
however, be noted that the authenticity of their rela- 
tionship has been questioned.® Nor did the abolition of 
the Parlements during the Revolution deprive the 
former robe families of their social prestige. When 
Pasquier was received into the French Academy in 1842, 
François Mignet, enumerating Pasquier’s qualifications 
for election, commented, “Should I add that your 
name, celebrated in letters for three centuries, was 
missing from the Academy?” In fact Mignet devoted 
almost as much time to Pasquier’s family as to Pas- 
quier himself. But the glory was not all literary nor 
the power entirely juridical, for the Pasquiers were 
among the Parisian magistrates having extensive landed 
holdings by the late seventeenth century, and a Pas- 
quier was among the nobles of the robe who succeeded 
in retaining their profits at the collapse of John Law’s 
system.” 

Pasquier remembered his grandfather, who died in 
1783, as a faithful representative of the old magistracy 
and a devout Catholic. He closely supervised the boy’s 
education and was of great influence on him Pas- 
quier’s father, less devoted to Jansenism than his 
mother, does, however, seem to have maintained the 
opposition to the Jesuit Order and support for Gallican- 
ism which were consistent traditions of the family. 
Auguste Frénilly described him as “that harsh Pas- 
quier of the Parlement, the béte noire of Voltaire, who 
one day said to his colleagues: ‘Gentlemen, we are 
wasting our time burning books, we should begin 
burning the authors a little.’’’® Although less than 
sympathetic to the Enlightenment, Pasquier père did 
permit the vaccination of his son by Doctor Horloch, an 
English physician who managed to save Pasquier’s 
mother when she contracted smallpox during preg- 
nancy. His sister, however, was denied similar per- 
mission by their mother and as a result the girl was 
scarred for life when she, too, caught the disease.*° 

Pasquier’s mother, Anne Thérése Nicole Gaultier 


5 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 3-5: Bluche, Origine des magistrats, 
pp. 339, 340. 

6 Mignet, Notices htstoriques 1: p. 46. 

7 Ford, Robe and Sword, pp. 160, 161, 165. 

8 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 3, 4. 

9 Frénilly, Souvenirs, p. 247. 

10 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: p. 3. 
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Pasquier, was an ardent Jansenist and follower of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. She once even employed the com- 
mon ruse of taking music for Rousseau to copy in 
order to make his acquaintance. On Rousseau’s ad- 
vice Pasquier, during two bitter winters of his fourth 
and fifth years, was taken lightly clad to the Tuileries 
gardens and told to warm himself by running, the 
intent being to inure him to inclement weather. The 
result, however, according to Pasquier, was his de- 
veloping an extreme sensitivity to cold. Perhaps for- 
tunately for him, his mother’s contacts with Rousseau 
ended with the exile of the Parlement in 1771. But 
Pasquier’s early upbringing was a strange mixture of 
Rousseauian liberalism and Jansenist austerity. Louis 
Favre, Pasquier’s last secretary, heard him lament that 
as a young boy he was never allowed to play freely 
like other children but was always accompanied by a 
tutor or other servant. His mother also saw to it that 
young Etienne-Denis performed an extraordinary num- 
ber of religious devotions, resulting in his subsequent 
distaste for such practices.*” 

Until age seven, Pasquier’s education apparently was 
handled by his mother. Then he was placed under the 
first of two tutors, a demanding and erudite task- 
master whose zeal seems to have led to his dismissal. 
The second tutor, almost the exact opposite of his 
predecessor, was likewise dismissed when Pasquier’s 
parents learned that he was taking their son on frequent 
walks which inevitably led to a hardware shop in the 
Palais Royal, run by a cute marchande whom the tutor 
was courting. When he was eleven, the future chan- 
cellor was sent to the Collége de Juilly, operated by 
the Oratorian fathers at Juilly, some eighteen miles 
from Paris. The sons of nobles of the robe were cus- 
tomarily sent to such colléges, which had once provided 
an excellent education but were now in decline.** The 
administrative bureaus which controlled such schools 
were staffed largely by councilors of the Parlement." 
Furthermore, the Oratorians, who were inclined toward 
Jansenism, were especially attractive to Pasquier’s 
mother. 

Of his three and a half years at Juilly, Pasquier 
retained the fondest memories. He seems to have been 
an outstanding student, ranking in the top two or 
three places in his class, and he thought highly of 
many of his teachers.1® Much of Pasquier’s summer 
vacations was spent with his grandfather, who took him 
to the family chateau of Coulans near Le Mans and 
on visits to other nobles. During the soirées and 
visits of these vacations, young Etienne-Denis began to 
gain a taste for the polite society in which his family 
moved, and especially from his grandfather he acquired 


11 [bid., p. 2. 

12 Favre, Souvenirs, p. 6. 

13 Archives de Sassy. 

14 Ford, Robe and Sword, p. 220. 

15 Sagnac, Formation de la société francaise 2: p. 271. 
16 Archives de Sassy. 
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a sense of the traditions of the magistrates of the Parle- 
ment.*7 

Pasquier’s grandfather, however, was less than satis- 
fied with the boy’s academic progress, especially in 
rhetoric, which Pasquier himself later recognized as a 
major weakness. To facilitate his study of rhetoric 
and philosophy at the Lycée Louis le Grand, his grand- 
father sent him to live with a private tutor who was 
charged with the education of ten or twelve students. 
But his grandfather’s failing health, which led to his 
death in the winter of 1783, rendered him unable to 
look after the boy’s progress and hence no corrective 
action was taken when the tutor neglected his charges. 
Pasquier recalled that instead of studying, the boys 
spent their time raising pigeons and guinea pigs and in 
other non-academic pursuits. Later he bitterly resented 
the approximately two years wasted at the hands of 
this tutor. Instead of developing his oratorical skills, 
he later recalled that in 1806, “ʻI entered the Council 
of State not knowing how to deliver a speech of a 
hundred words.’ ” 18 

After leaving his tutor at the Lycée, Pasquier for 
probably the next three years studied law under 
Sareste, but with no increased diligence. He felt that 
his time was better spent riding, fencing, and learning 
to dance, especially since the first work presented by 
Sareste was Rousseau’s Social Contract. Furthermore, 
he was increasingly active in the social life in which 
the nobles of the robe played a major role. Here, 
especially after his seventeenth birthday, Pasquier ac- 
quired a taste for the theater and the salons, to more 
than thirty of which his family’s position gave him 
access. These contacts had the beneficial effect of 
forcing him to recognize the deficiencies in his educa- 
tion and to seek to remedy them by attending lectures 
at the Lycée given by leading men of science and 
letters such as Jean La Harpe and Antoine Fourcroy. 
He also learned much from the discussions carried on 
by his father and visitors in his home, as well as by 
observing the debates in the Parlement after he became 
a member of that body.*® 

Following in his family tradition, Pasquier, on De- 
cember 20, 1786, was named a councilor in the Parle- 
ment of Paris by Louis XVI. He was not yet twenty 
years old, the age requirements having been waived 
by virtue of his being the son and grandson of magis- 
trates. In his new capacity, to which he was formally 
admitted on January 19, 1787, he could attend sessions 
of the Parlement and carry out various minor func- 
tions, but he could not have a deliberative voice in 
the proceedings until he reached age twenty-five. His 
nomination to the Parlement came as no surprise to 
Pasquier, and he felt that, with his career now sup- 
posedly traced out before him, he might rise through 


17 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 7-11. 
18 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 7-9. 
19 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 16-19. 
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the hierarchy of the Parlement to a comfortable posi- 
tion. But probably few people took notice of his ap- 
pointment, for in January, 1787, all were preoccupied 
with the coming Assembly of the Notables. Pasquier 
had joined the Parlement just as the deluge began, and 
as a member of the high court he witnessed the re- 
jection of the proposed fiscal reforms of Alexandre de 
Calonne and Loménie de Brienne, the lit de justice, the 
call for the Estates General, and the exile of the 
Parlement to Troyes in August of 1787 and its return 
in November.?° Of course Pasquier himself had no 
real part in any of these proceedings. But on July 2, 
1787, in a Parlement session of some seven hours, his 
father was among those who demanded a review of the 
king’s economy measures, receipts, and expenses before 
they considered the proposed tax measures.?! 

Although self-sacrifice for the public good, to which 
Pasquier attributed the Parlement’s call for the Estates 
General, is highly suspect, there can be no doubt of 
the admiration he felt for the magistrates and peers 
who led the opposition to financial reform. Pasquier 
was present at the royal session of the Parlement on 
November 19, 1787, at which edicts dealing with the 
Protestants and proposing the issuance of loans for five 
years were presented, and he was quite indignant when 
subsequent discussion before the king led to the im- 
prisonment of two councilors of the Parlement, Saba- 
tier de Cabre and Emmanuel Fréteau. Although Pas- 
quier was impressed by some orators in the Parlement, 
especially Jean Jacques d’Eprémenil and Louis Michel 
le Peletier de Saint-Fargeau, he felt the general lack 
of rhetorical ability was one of the major weaknesses 
of the Parlement. His ardor, however, should have 
been somewhat dampened by an older member of the 
Parlement who noticed Pasquier’s excitement at the 
mention of the Estates General and told him that, 
when Pasquier’s grandfather had learned of a similar 
proposal, he had commented that the first time France 
saw the Estates General, she would also see a terrible 
revolution.?? 

Until September, 1788, the Parlement was popularly 
regarded as the defender of the public interest against 
the rapacity of the king and court. In March and 
April, 1788, the Palais de Justice, seat of the Parlement 
of Paris, became the scene of noisy demonstrations by 
many of the educated elite who cheered the magistrates 
whenever they supported a popular opinion. These 
demonstrations were actually encouraged by some of 
the magistrates. Pasquier was not without some fore- 
boding at these developments, for he felt there were 
ominous similarities between the present situation and 


20 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 15-18; Ordonnance du 20 décembre 
1786, A.N. V1 524; Procès verbal, 19 janvier 1787, A.N. X1B 
8986. 

21 Egret, La Pré-révolution française, p. 163. 

22 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 24-29. Jean Egret (La Pré- 
révolution, p. 158) confirms Pasquier’s opinion of the lack of 
oratorical talent in the Parlement. 
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that of Cardinal de Retz and the Fronde. In fact he 
was once on the verge of making this observation to 
the Parlement, but when the clerk called his name, his 
courage faltered and he limited himself simply to sup- 
porting the opinion of someone else. But the gravity 
of the situation did not curtail the social life of the 
magistrates of the court. Mornings were spent in the 
Chamber of the Parlement and evenings at the ball at 
the Opera. At one of these balls a masquerader ac- 
costed Pasquier and commented on the similarities be 
tween the ball and the Parlement session at which he 
had seen Pasquier that morning. The masked figure 
turned out to be the Comte de Provence, who in 1815 
as Louis XVIII enjoyed recalling the incident to Pas- 
quier, then minister of justice. Auguste de Frénilly, 
one of the young socialites with whom Pasquier asso- 
ciated at this time, described him as very tall and 
slender, with long arms and the feet of a giant, appear- 
ing on the boulevards in a dress coat with large but- 
tons, canary breeches, and a bicorne hat, his manner 
somewhat stiff and affected.** 

On May 8, 1788, Pasquier attended the lit de justice 
at Versailles by which the king sought to replace the 
Parlements with a more subservient plenary court. 
But the public outcry against various royal measures 
forced the ministry on July 15, 1788, to announce the 
opening of the Estates Genera! for May, 1789. In 
September the Parlement of Paris was recalled and 
it promptly registered the decree convoking the Estates 
General, specifying that it should be composed exactly 
as it had been when it was last surimoned in 1614, 
thus preserving the old privileges of class. Its true 
motives now revealed, the Parlement was quickly rele- 
gated to a secondary position, its members, Pasquier 
among them, sensing the foreboding of an incipient 
revolution.?5 

With the approach of the Estates General, clubs 
proliferated, among them the Club de Valois founded 
on February 11, 1789, by the Abbé Sièyes and of 
which Pasquier became a member. This club, at num- 
ber 177 in the Valois Arcade of the Palais Royal, 
ultimately numbered some 616 members, drawn largely 
from the nobility and upper bourgeoisie and generally 
of royalist sympathies. The more noted members in- 
cluded the Marquis de La Fayette, the Marquis de 
Condorcet, Charles de Talleyrand, Comte Axel Fersen, 
and the Duc d’Orléans, although since the club was pri- 
marily social, not political, some also belonged to the 
Jacobin Club.2 Thus it was at the Club de Valois 
that Pasquier met many of the deputies to the Estates 
General from the Gironde, as well as Roger Ducos.” 
Although these men of contrasting opinions seem to 
have had no political impact on Pasquier, it was in 


23 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 32, 33. 


24 Frénilly, Souvenirs, p. 247. 

25 Pasquier, Mémoires 1 : pp. 35-40. 

26 Challamel, Les Clubs contre-révolutionnaires, pp. 32, 33. 
27 Favre, Souvenirs, p. 24. 
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their presence at the Club de Valois, where he spent a 
great deal of time, that Pasquier came to realize that 
honest, intelligent men might sincerely hold views 
different from his own.?8 

Even before the Estates General opened, Paris and 
Pasquier had a taste of the mob violence to come. On 
April 28 Pasquier was at the races at Vincennes when 
riots broke out against the paper manufacturer, Réveil- 
lon, in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. This district lay 
between Vincennes and Paris, and most of the crowd 
avoided it in returning to the city, but not Pasquier. 
One of his companions insisted on returning through 
the troubled area, and so two or three others, including 
Pasquier, who did not wish to abandon him, rode 
their horses directly through the Faubourg. Fortu- 
nately a group of rioters for some reason escorted them 
to the edge of the boulevard and so they emerged un- 
scathed.?° 

The Estates General opened on May 5, 1789, at 
Versailles. Pasquier, accompanied by Roger Ducos, 
was present. Although the ceremony involved all the 
traditional pomp of the French monarchy, Pasquier’s 
impression was that here he had seen the end of the 
Old Regime. Quite different from the opening speeches 
at Versailles was the one that Pasquier heard Camille 
Desmoulins deliver at the Palais Royal and which led 
the Paris mob, and Pasquier, to the Place de la Bastille 
on July 14. Having come, like much of Paris society, 
to the ancient fortress much as to the theater, Pasquier 
situated himself against the gate separating the Place 
de la Bastille from the garden of Caron de Beau- 
marchais’s new mansion. There he met Louise Contat, 
the young actress whom he had seen in the role of 
Susanna at the premiére of Beaumarchais’s Marriage 
of Figaro in 1784 and who was noted not only for her 
grace and charm but also for her physiognomy. Pas- 
quier, obviously quite taken with Mlle Contat, regarded 
her as being “as cute as one could be,’ and the two 
of them remained there conversing until everything 
was finished, when he escorted her to her carriage in 
the Place Royale, now the Place des Vosges.*° 

Little more than a week later Pasquier, attempting 
to avoid a mob in the rue de Richelieu, literally tripped 
over the body of Joseph Foulon, which was being 
dragged about Paris by the crowd. The next day he 
saw the intendant of Paris, Louis de Bertier de Sau- 
vigny, arrive at the Place de Gréve in front of the 
Hotel de Ville, where he was murdered.’ The two 
men were blamed by the mob for the bread shortage. 
Perhaps the memory of these scenes stimulated Pas- 


28 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 59, 72. 

29 Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 

80 Ibid., pp. 41, 51, 52, 55, 72; Favre, Souvenirs, p. 12. Her 
favors much in demand, Mlle Contat’s other admirers included 
the Comte d’Artois, the Prince of Lichtenstein, and the Marquis 
de Maupeou. She bore one son by each of the latter two. 
(Lanzac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon 7: pp. 112, 113.) 

81 Pasquier, Mémotres 1: p. 54. 
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quier to greater diligence when as Napoleon’s prefect 
of police he was responsible for the bread supply of 
Paris. 

On October 6, Louis XVI and the royal family were 
brought back to Paris from Versailles. Pasquier, con- 
cerned about the king’s welfare, followed the procession 
from the Passy gate to the center of the city. Then 
from the Club de Valois he watched the arrival of the 
women with the royal entourage, carrying on pikes the 
heads of the guards massacred at the doors of the royal 
apartments at Versailles. It was the custom for the 
Parlement to pay its respects to the king on the day 
after his arrival in Paris. Pasquier was among the 
few members of the Parlement who could be found in 
Paris and whom the first president of the court could 
rally to carry out this task. The small group of magis- 
trates was disconcerted at the disarray they found in 
the Tuileries palace and at having to pick their way 
through the ranks of the National Guard which had 
replaced the regular palace guard. Presented to the 
king and queen, the delegation fulfilled its ironic mis- 
sion, but neither monarchs nor magistrates succeeded 
in dissimulating their true feelings. This experience 
profoundly impressed Pasquier and seems to have com- 
pletely disenchanted him with some of the liberal 
opinions of the time which had previously attracted 
him. It was also about this time that Pasquier’s friend- 
ship with Roger Ducos began to decline, the latter be- 
coming a more convinced revolutionary and Pasquier 
more of a royalist.*? 

The year 1790 seems to have passed without un- 
toward incident for Pasquier and his family. He at- 
tended sessions of the National Assembly where he 
heard formulated the decree abolishing honorific titles. 
He also saw Talleyrand celebrate the Mass of Federa- 
tion and he witnessed the spectacle of the Champ de 
Mars.’ There was, however, one development which, 
although of little immediate significance, ultimately had 
nearly fatal consequences for Pasquier. One of the 
first acts of the National Assembly was to replace the 
Parlements. But since this took time, on November 3, 
1789, there was adopted the temporary expedient of 
retaining those chambers which had sat during the 
preceding summer vacation. Pasquier’s father was a 
member of one. The Parlements were formally abol- 
ished on September 7, 1790. The magistrates of the 
Parlement of Paris, who had already protested about 
the Parlement’s status on November 5, 1789, now felt 
it inappropriate that the Parlement should be allowed 
to disappear without some form of commemorative dec- 
laration of its beneficence. This document was drafted 
under the supervision of Paul de Rosambo, president 
of the Parlement’s Chamber, and his father-in-law 
Chrétien de Malesherbes. It evolved into an outright 
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protest, a then common form of public pronouncement, 
against the abolition of the Parlement. The magis- 
trates were divided as to whether the protest, dated 
October 14, 1790, should immediately be made public 
or kept secret. Pasquier and his father felt that it 
should be published, but a large majority voted for 
secrecy. Thus the document, signed by fifteen in- 
cluding Pasquier pére, was confided to the safe-keeping 
of Rosambo, to become their death warrant when it 
was discovered some years later. Although Pasquier 
did not sign the protest and it is doubtful that he was 
consulted on it because of his youth, his father’s signa- 
ture alone would later have sufficed to condemn the 
entire family. Furthermore, on October 14 his father 
had also drafted a letter to Louis XVI, condemning 
the abolition of the Parlement—yet another document 
for use against him and his family.* 

With no official duties, Pasquier closely followed 
the sessions of the National Assembly. Although he 
admired the talent of many of the members of the 
Assembly, he was appalled at the violent language and 
lack of decorum at its meetings.% With the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 signed by Louis XVI on September 14, 
the National Assembly’s work was completed and it 
was replaced by the new Legislative Assembly, which 
opened on October 1. The royalists, who had antici- 
pated the elections in the hope of gaining control of 
the new Assembly, were quickly disillusioned. Pas- 
quier’s acquaintance, Roger Ducos, returned as a dep- 
uty to the Assembly from Bordeaux and promptly 
invited Pasquier to visit him. He found Ducos sur- 
rounded by men of the Girondin faction. Although he 
was introduced to them as a royalist, they made no 
attempt to conceal their republicanism from him. After 
spending the morning with them, he left, convinced that 
there were a great many more perils in store for 
France. A month after their meeting, Pasquier had 
to stop seeing Ducos because of their political differ- 
ences.*® 

Pasquier was, however, still active in the Club de 
Valois. Although quarrels occasionally erupted within 
the Club, the members and servants at least rallied to 
their mutual aid. Early in 1792 two members, Louis, 
Vicomte de Noailles, a deputy to the National Assem- 
bly, and La Briffe, an officer in the Regiment du Roi, 
were seeking funds and military equipment, especially 
horses, for La Briffe to return to the émigré forces at 
Coblenz and Noailles to join the French army invading 
Belgium. The two men joined forces, sharing informa- 
tion in the search for mounts, and Pasquier assisted 
both of them. Furthermore, when during the Terror 
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the Committee of General Security, seeking information 
on possible suspects, asked for a list of members, the 
membership roll had been conveniently lost and none 
of the servants of the establishment could remember 
any of the members.5? 

July 14, 1792, found Pasquier on the Champ de 
Mars for the Festival of Federation. There he saw 
Louis XVI swear fidelity to the country for the last 
time. By chance he encountered among his friends 
who were present, Madame de Fontenoy (Thérése de 
Cabarrus), one of the great beauties of the time, later 
to become Madame Tallien. They strolled arm in 
arm around the Champ de Mars, sharing their anxiety 
about the future, and then he escorted her home.*8 

On June 20, 1792, a crowd forced its way into the 
Tuileries palace and confronted the king, although do- 
ing no harm to the royal family. Determined not to 
be caught unprepared again, the palace staff made 
certain defensive arrangements involving the Swiss and 
National Guards. Some royalists who had access to 
the palace also resolved to aid in the defense. On 
the morning of August 9, with popular feeling running 
high, Pasquier and the Prince de Saint-Maurice wrote 
to Louis René de Champcenetz, the son of the governor 
of the Tuileries and himself a first valet de chambre to 
the king, requesting cards admitting them to the 
palace to join these royalists. When the cards did not 
arrive by evening, the two made several unsuccessful 
attempts to enter the palace. Ultimately all Pasquier 
and Saint-Maurice could do as they stood in the 
Tuileries gardens on August 10 was to watch as the 
king fled through the gardens to the Assembly in the 
Salle du Manége. They left the gardens with cannon 
already firing at the palace. The card Pasquier had 
requested arrived on August 11. Saint-Maurice never 
received his. It was remarkable that Pasquier’s card 
could have been so long en route without being inter- 
cepted and its contents used against him. Saint- 
Maurice was not so fortunate, for he was guillotined 
as a defender of the Tuileries, as was Champcenetz.*® 

The dilatory local post had saved Pasquier from 
involvement at the Tuileries, but he nearly met the 
same fate quite accidentally the following day. Leaving 
home on the morning of August 11, Pasquier unwit- 
tingly wore his hair in the same fashion as the Swiss 
Guards. This was sufficient motivation for a mob of 
two or three hundred to seize him on the Boulevard de 
la Madeleine and drag him to Place Vendome, where 
they were hanging all the remaining defenders of the 
Tuileries they could find, especially the Swiss. For- 
tunately he was recognized by a drummerboy of his 
district, who gained the attention of the mob by beating 
his drum, verified Pasquier’s name and residence, and 
thus obtained his release. The lad had previously 
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brought Pasquier his notices to appear for military 
service, and Pasquier had paid him rather liberally to 
find a substitute. When Pasquier asked what reward 
he desired, the boy said he wanted to enlist but lacked 
the money. So Pasquier equipped him as a volunteer 
in the armies of revolutionary France.“ 

Although at least in retrospect he scorned those who 
fled France, in August of 1792 Pasquier and his family 
decided to leave Paris for the comparative safety of 
the provinces. But the city gates were closed to those 
without passports, which were extremely difficult to 
obtain. Pasquier sought for four or five days to pro- 
cure them. Only when Roger Ducos, whom he had 
not seen for many months, offered to help were the 
passports acquired. Not until August 29 did Pasquier 
succeed in fleeing Paris to seek asylum with his family 
at Abbeville, scarcely arriving there when he learned 
of the September massacres in Paris.* Although the 
family apparently did not plan to leave France imme- 
diately, Abbeville may well have been chosen for its 
proximity to the frontier. 

In November, with the trial of Louis XVI approach- 
ing, Pasquier and his father returned to Paris where 
they did as much as possible to aid the king’s defense. 
Their involvement stemmed not only from their royal- 
ist sympathies, but also from the senior Pasquier’s 
former position in the Parlement and his friendship 
with Malesherbes, who asked him to assist in preparing 
the defense. During the trial Pasquier’s father helped 
plan the defense and sat in the gallery reserved for 
the king’s counsel, taking notes and otherwise aiding 
Malesherbes, Francois Tronchet, and Romain Desèze, 
who actually argued the case. The role of Pasquier, 
who was present throughout the trial, seems to have 
been limited to running errands and gathering informa- 
tion for his father.*? 

Pasquier also witnessed the execution of the king. 
On the morning of January 21, 1793, he and his father 
sat, lost in sorrow, in their house near the Church of 
the Madeleine. When the noise of the procession to 
the guillotine suddenly reached his ears, he rushed 
into the street in the vain hope that an attempt was 
being made to rescue the king. Caught in the crowd, 
he was carried close to the guillotine in the Place de la 
Concorde. There he saw the execution, although he 
heard neither the king’s speech nor his conversation 
with the Abbé Edgeworth.** 

Pasquier remained in Paris until late in May of 
1793, when he again left for Abbeville, where he stayed 
for about two months. As in August of the previous 
year, he again had difficulty obtaining a passport, with- 
out which he could not leave Paris, and now Roger 
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Ducos would be of no help. Finally a friend put him 
in touch with a man who, for six hundred francs, pro- 
vided him with a passport after a delay of five or 
six days. With this document, which unbeknown to 
Pasquier was forged, he traveled for thirteen months 
without its validity ever being questioned by the 
numerous authorities who examined it. He was 
forced to leave Abbeville by the arrival of André 
Dumont and Joseph Le Bon, both later ardent Terror- 
ists, who had been sent to Picardy to extirpate anti- 
republicanism. Pasquier then went to Champigny-sur- 
Marne, six miles southeast of Paris, where he found 
lodgings in a chateau confiscated from an émigré noble. 
Occasionally he left his refuge and entered Paris to 
visit his family, probably at Passy where they lived in 
seclusion. Once he remained several days to prepare 
for his approaching marriage to Anne-Sophie Serre 
de Saint-Roman, widow of Comte de Rochefort.*® 

At daybreak one morning in November, 1793, Pas- 
quier appeared unobtrusively at the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, bringing with him former servants as witnesses 
for his civil marriage ceremony. The hour was ar- 
ranged to avoid unwanted onlookers. The religious 
ceremony was performed in Passy at the home of 
Pasquier’s parents by the Abbé Salamon, former coun- 
cilor-priest to the Parlement of Paris, who in 1793 was 
the secret papal nuncio in Paris. Salamon had given 
the necessary dispensation from the Church’s consan- 
guinity laws, enabling Pasquier to marry Madame de 
Saint-Roman. After the ceremony, Pasquier and his 
bride returned to Champigny.*® The new Madame 
Pasquier, five years her husband’s senior, was described 
in 1810 as being superb at ceremony and in a court 
gown but otherwise coldly disinterested.“ Likewise 
noting her aloofness, the Baron de Frénilly also saw 
her as a “woman of virtue, of piety, of good works, 
and the most fatiguingly respectable woman I have 
met.” 48 

His fears somewhat allayed, Pasquier continued to 
pay occasional visits to his father in Paris. During 
one of these visits they learned from Abbé Salamon 
that the protest drafted in 1790 by some members of 
the Parlement had been delivered to the Committee 
of General Security by Rosambo’s valet de chambre 
who had helped to hide the document. Salamon also 
informed them that the Committee was seeking the 
signers of the protest, as well as several councilors of 
the Parlement, among whom he thought Pasquier was 
included. The brave abbé, himself a signer of the pro- 
test, was hurriedly trying to warn his fellow members 
of the Parlement to flee, although their formal arrest 
was not ordered until March 29. The two took Sala- 
mon’s advice and fled in different directions, never 
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seeing each other again. Pasquier’s father hid in 
Muette (Passy) to attend to some personal matters, 
but, fearing that his wife might be arrested in his place, 
he surrendered himself. He was incarcerated in the 
same prison with Malesherbes, the entire Rosambo 
family, and many of his friends. Pasquier returned to 
Champigny where a few days later he received a letter 
from his father, urging him to give himself up and 
telling that he had arranged with the concierge that the 
two of them could occupy the same cell. Pasquier 
declined the offer.*® Several weeks later Salamon re- 
turned to the Pasquier home, but found at the door a 
guard who asked what he wanted. Salamon, saying 
he had made a mistake, turned and fled.5° 

A few days after receiving his father’s letter, Pasquier 
and his wife, feeling unsafe at Champigny, moved to 
Montgé, about eighteen miles from Paris and quite 
close to Juilly. In order not to endanger his father 
by appearing to have emigrated, Pasquier sent certifi- 
cates of residence to his mother to use if necessary. 
But a new requirement for a certificate with references 
back to 1790 was adopted, and to obtain this Pasquier 
had to return to Paris. There he was hidden and aided 
by Madame Tavaux, a former neighbor. She obtained 
the witnesses necessary for him to get his certificate, 
most of whom had never known him and acted solely 
at her request. Having just received his certificate, 
he was arrested by a member of a revolutionary com- 
mittee. The committee easily established that he was 
a councilor of the Parlement and that his father was 
already under arrest, sufficient grounds for ordering 
his own imprisonment. While the necessary papers 
were completed, Madame Mottei, wife of the president 
of the committee, entered and, outraged at what had 
happened, got Pasquier’s case reviewed. Learning that 
Pasquier had not been a member of the National 
Guard, it was agreed to free him if some known patriot 
would vouch for him. He named René Levasseur, a 
physician from Le Mans, now a zealous deputy in the 
Convention, who was grateful to Pasquier’s family for 
their assistance in establishing his practice. The men- 
tion of such a noted revolutionary astounded the com- 
mittee and so, with the aid of Pasquier’s mother and 
sister, it was arranged for him to see Pasquier the 
following morning. Levasseur fulfilled Pasquier’s ex- 
pectations and even recalled that two days before 
Saint-Fargeau’s assassination (January 20, 1793), the 
magistrate-turned-revolutionary had cited Pasquier as 
one of the few members of the Parlement capable of 
understanding him. The awe-struck committee imme- 
diately agreed to release Pasquier.** 

But Pasquier was not yet free, for on leaving Levas- 
seur his guards concluded that, if Saint-Fargeau knew 
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him, the deceased’s brother Felix, who lived nearby, 
must also know him. They insisted on taking him to 
call on Felix, one of his worst enemies. Fortunately 
Felix was not at home, but the committee refused to 
return Pasquier’s papers until information about him 
could be obtained from Felix. On the advice of his 
mother and sister, Pasquier sought an interview with 
Felix, but was told he had gone to the home of his 
niece, Mademoiselle Lepelletier, to which Pasquier pro- 
ceeded. Felix had not yet arrived, and so Pasquier, 
tattered and bedraggled from three or four days of 
running about in the mud and rain, was received by the 
young niece and her governess, who mistook him for a 
sans-culotte. After two hours of fruitless waiting and 
embarrassed conversation, Pasquier was preparing to 
leave when the governess, having recognized him, of- 
fered her asssistance. Informed of his mission, she told 
Pasquier that Felix could not refuse a request by his 
niece, who would commend him well. The next day, 
without learning the details, Pasquier received his 
papers, including his passport, from the committee. 
Before he left Paris, Pasquier sought to reward one 
of his witnesses, a hat-maker, by purchasing from him 
a magnificent Phrygian cap, complete with pictures of 
Jean Paul Marat and Saint-Fargeau. To impress the 
guards at the gates of Paris, Pasquier donned this cap, 
terrifying his fellow passengers in the coach who be- 
lieved that he was at least a representative of the Com- 
mittee of General Security. Their fears were allayed 
when Pasquier entered into conversation with one pas- 
senger, Edmonde Louis Bailly, a former Oratorian and 
one of Pasquier’s instructors at Juilly, who as a mem- 
ber of the National Convention protected the people 
of his canton, including some of those in the coach.” 

Having returned safely to Montgé, Pasquier was 
badly shaken to learn from the Oratorians at Juilly of 
the execution of his father on April 20, 1794. Con- 
demned on April 20, with the other members of the 
Parlement, the evidence against him included the pro- 
test of 1790 as well as his letter to the king. The 
other magistrates and the entire Malesherbes family 
were also executed. Pasquier described his immediate 
reaction to his father’s death: 


Alone with my grief, I wandered for entire days in the 
woods, on the hills which surrounded our retreat. I looked 
at the Heavens and demanded from them reckoning and 
vengeance for the crimes of the earth, and sometimes I 
came to think that they would not remain unpunished, that 
justice was due us, and that it would not long delay.5* 


On June 3 the Committee of Public Safety ordered 
Pasquier’s arrest as an ex-councilor and son of an 
ex-councilor in the Parlement. His wife’s arrest was 
ordered July 16. In June, Pasquier was warned that 
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his hiding place had been revealed to the authorities. 
A coachman whom Madame Pasquier had discharged 
when she could no longer keep horses had found Pas- 
quier’s refuge and informed the police. But the coach- 
man, proud of his accomplishment, boasted of it to a 
chambermaid whom Madame Pasquier had left in 
Paris, and she warned the Pasquiers. Fleeing in the 
middle of the night for Picardy, Pasquier and his wife 
eluded the agents who arrived to arrest him the next 
day. But the coachman fell in league with another 
former servant of Pasquier, an ardent Jacobin, to whom 
he expressed his disappointment at Pasquier’s escape. 
The Jacobin, however, named yet another family ser- 
vant, in fact a returned émigré with whom Pasquier 
had arranged to handle his affairs in Paris, who would 
know Pasquier’s new refuge. Harshly interrogated, 
this man, fearful that his own émigré past would be 
discovered with fatal consequences, revealed that Pas- 
quier and his wife were at Picquigny, about eight miles 
northwest of Amiens, where they hoped to remain 
unrecognized. Furthermore, the man had just visited 
Pasquier, bringing money he had collected in Paris, 
and his absence from Paris was known to the authori- 
ties. Thus it was that cruel fate brought the revolu- 
tionary commissioners face to face with Pasquier at an 
inn in Amiens where he and his wife were temporarily 
staying.5# 

After escaping from Montgé, Pasquier had realized 
that emigration was necessary, and so he made ar- 
rangements with the men who usually assisted priests 
entering France incognito from Belgium. But on the 
day before he was to cross the border, he received the 
news of the French victory at Fleurus on June 26 
which had pushed the frontier farther away and made 
his planned escape impossible, forcing him to return to 
Amiens.” When Pasquier was accosted at the inn in 
Amiens on July 21, he tried to bluff the commissioners 
who had pursued him since July 19. But when one 
of them read the description accompanying the war- 
rant, he identified himself and surrendered. His 
wife was also arrested, but nothing suspect or counter- 
revolutionary was found in their possessions.°* Their 
captors delayed their incarceration in Paris in order 
to despoil them of what little wealth they still possessed. 
Thus it was not until the evening of July 26 (8 Ther- 
midor), the day before Maximilien Robespierre’s down- 
fall and two days before his execution, that Pasquier 
and his wife were taken to the Saint-Lazare prison 
where they were welcomed by Augustin, Pasquier’s 
younger brother, and two brothers-in-law. Their cap- 
tors’ delay in reaching the prison no doubt saved their 
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lives, for during the two days preceding their imprison- 
ment more than eighty had been executed, and on 
that day one of Pasquier’s brothers-in-law and several 
friends had perished.*” 

The downfall of Robespierre was actually disquieting 
for Pasquier and his wife. Prior to it their fate was a 
virtual certainty, but now they knew not what to ex- 
pect, especially when after about a month most of 
their fellow prisoners had been released and replaced 
by Terrorists, while they were still held. Many at- 
tempts were made to obtain their release, including 
efforts by Madame de Fontenoy, Pasquier’s companion 
at the Festival of Federation in 1792, and by the 
officials of Montgé who testified to the good citizen- 
ship of Pasquier and his wife and that he had helped 
them in the manufacture of saltpeter. Pasquier’s 
mother wrote to Levasseur on August 18, asking his 
assistance. Pasquier himself addressed two petitions 
to the Committee of General Security, demanding free- 
dom for himself, his wife, and his brother. In these 
he claimed that his membership in the Parlement was 
not grounds for prosecution, since he had belonged to it 
only for one year. He vowed that he had shared none 
of the Parlement’s opinions, that he had signed no 
protest or other act against the revolution, and that the 
only friendship he had formed there was that of Michel 
Le Pelletier, the Martyr of Liberty. But apparently 
not until the composition of the revolutionary com- 
mittees had changed significantly was Pasquier freed. 
Finally on October 8, 1794, Pasquier, his wife, and 
brother were ordered released from Saint-Lazare.’* 

Pasquier seems to have endured his captivity well, 
but not so his wife, whose coldness was later attributed 
to her ordeal. As Pasquier’s secretary, Louis Favre, 
commented, “She had to forgive, she never forgot.” 5° 
Understandably, in March of 1795 Pasquier was un- 
able to stay away from the trial of Antoine Fouquier- 
Tinville, prosecutor of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
business brought him to the Hotel de Ville for Fou- 
quier-Tinville’s execution.°° 

After their release Pasquier and his wife settled at 
Croissy, a few miles from Paris near Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye, where they were joined by Pasquier’s sister, 
Sophie, who cared for their ailing mother until her 
death on July 21, 1795. Living expenses were not so 
great at Croissy as in Paris, a significant factor since 
Pasquier’s inheritance, confiscated when his father was 
condemned, had not yet been returned, and his wife’s 
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finances were not much better. They spent more 
than two years at Croissy, Pasquier devoting part of 
his time to tending a garden which contributed to their 
food supply. During this period of severe food short- 
age in France, the peasants on the family’s confiscated 
estate at Coulans learned that Pasquier was living in 
want at Croissy. In spite of transportation difficulties, 
confiscation of grain, and other hazards, two of them 
smuggled a cartload of wheat to him at Croissy, a 
distance of over one hundred miles. Pasquier knew 
nothing of this affair until the men, taking care to 
arrive at nightfall, knocked at his door and proceeded 
to unload all the grain at their disposal.* 

One of Pasquier’s neighbors at Croissy was Jo- 
sephine de Beauharnais, whose house adjoined theirs. 
Although Josephine’s pantry was ostentatiously well 
stocked, she had to borrow dishes and utensils from 
the Pasquier household. Madame Pasquier’s friendship 
with Josephine later proved valuable to Pasquier, who 
enlisted her aid in recovering his estate at Coulans and 
in facilitating the return of some of his émigré rela- 
tives. 

But Pasquier did not spend all his time at Croissy 
quietly weeding the garden. He entered politics and 
as a result was in Paris during the uprising of 13 
Vendémiaire (October 5, 1795). When the Consti- 
tution of the Year III and its accompanying Decree 
of the Two-Thirds were submitted to a referendum 
in September, 1795, Pasquier, in the primary assembly 
at Le Pecq, led the opposition to the Convention’s at- 
tempt to retain its power. His success brought him 
the task of presenting the views of the Le Pecq as- 
sembly to the cantonal assembly at Saint-Germain and 
later of conveying them to Paris. Thus he went to 
Paris a few days before 13 Vendémiaire, eagerly antici- 
pating and perhaps involved in the royalist coup which 
Bonaparte so easily quelled. He left Paris at six 
o’clock that evening to inform his friends at Saint- 
Germain of the royalist disaster. Pasquier also blamed 
the events of 13 Vendémiaire for his not being elected 
to the Council of Five Hundred, for prior to the 
abortive coup he felt that his name would probably be 
chosen. But after 13 Vendémiaire the electoral as- 
sembly at Versailles, of which he was a member, had 
to look for other names. He did, however, contribute 
to the election to the Council of Elders of Charles 
Lebrun and Guillaume Tronson du Coudray, two men 
less suspect than himself but whom he regarded as 
properly prejudiced.® 

After Vendémiaire, Pasquier lived undisturbed for 
some time, but reaction did touch the Abbé Salamon, 
whose timely warning had probably saved Pasquier’s 
life in 1794. The government accused the abbé of 
corresponding with a foreign power and plotting against 
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the state. Learning of this, Pasquier helped procure 
the services of an able lawyer who easily won the 
abbé’s acquittal in January, 1797, in spite of a govern- 
ment attempt to transfer the case to a military court. 
In 1823, as a member of the Chamber of Peers, Pas- 
quier was to attack this kind of abuse of military court 
jurisdiction.** 

When under the Directory it became easier for some 
nobles, deprived of their lands, to regain the unsold 
portions, Pasquier, aided by Josephine de Beauharnais 
and Jean-Jacques Cambacérès, successfully negotiated 
the recovery of the family estate at Coulans, although 
some of the property had been sold. When Pasquier, 
his wife, and sister returned to Coulans in August, 
1797, they were met with touching demonstrations by 
their former peasants, many of whom seem to have 
collaborated in discouraging visits by would-be pur- 
chasers of the property and who had even managed to 
interrupt the sale of furnishings from the chateau. 
They also found the countryside, even the park of the 
chateau, dotted with the fresh graves of Vendean peas- 
ants who had fought the Revolution all through that 
district.© 

Pasquier had hardly settled at Coulans when he was 
badly shaken by the anti-royalist reaction following the 
republican coup of 18 Fructidor (September 4, 1797). 
Following the coup, it was proposed and warmly sup- 
ported that all former nobles be banished and their 
property confiscated. Many returned émigrés again 
fled, and Pasquier, not relishing the prospect of having 
to flee without money, went to Paris to gather the 
needed funds. He also obtained a forged document 
attesting his devotion to the Republic, which was placed 
in the government archives with the aid of a guard 
whom Pasquier rewarded when he became minister of 
justice. The proposal, however, was defeated, and 
Pasquier returned to Coulans.*® 

Pasquier’s life seems to have centered around Cou- 
lans from 1797 until perhaps 1799, when with the 
increasing reemergence of the social life of the Old 
Regime in Paris, he was drawn back to the capital. 
While at Coulans, sometime in 1799, Pasquier at- 
tempted to repay the service done him by Levasseur, 
the physician who had helped free him when he was 
arrested while procuring his certificate of residence in 
1794. Pasquier fell ill at Coulans and, knowing that 
Levasseur was now despised and poverty stricken, 
summoned the doctor to attend him. Levasseur, how- 
ever, sent another in his place, saying it would be better 
for both if they never saw each other.f? 

In the summer of 1799 Pasquier’s peaceful existence 
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was again disturbed. In an attempt to halt royalist 
uprisings in the South and West and to deter attacks 
on government officials, the Legislative Councils on 
July 12 authorized the taking of noble hostages in 
areas where disturbances occurred. Since a govern- 
ment official had just been assassinated in Le Mans, 
about ten miles from Coulans, the authorities decided 
to seize some landowners from the countryside who 
were reputed to be royalist sympathizers. As this sort 
of thing seemed likely to recur, Pasquier decided it was 
time to return to Paris, and from this time on, his life 
centered increasingly in the capital.® 

Pasquier had acquired a taste for the salon life of 
high society prior to the Revolution. As society began 
to regroup under the Directory, some of the salons 
reemerged. One of the first was that of Pauline de 
Beaumont, daughter of Louis XVI’s foreign minister 
Armand Montmorin, whose guests included Pasquier, 
Joseph Joubert, Louis de Fontanes, and Matthieu 
Molé.® Pasquier also frequented the salons of Prin- 
cesse de Vaudémont, Madame de Pastoret, Madame de 
Vergennes, and Madame d’Houdetot. At these gather- 
ings, where Pasquier was quickly accepted and wel- 
comed, he met and associated with many soon to rise 
to importance in politics or letters, men such as Fran- 
çois de Chateaubriand and Charles de Rémusat.” 
These social acquaintances and the salons, especially 
that of Madame de Beaumont, were later of importance 
in influencing Pasquier to seek office under Napoleon.” 

Like many of his contemporaries, Pasquier had not 
been overly impressed with Bonaparte until the over- 
throw of the Directory on November 9, 1799. But 
before the Consulate had lasted a year, he felt that 
much of a constructive nature might now be achieved. 
Furthermore, Bonaparte’s relaxed attitude toward the 
returning émigrés was appreciated by men like Pas- 
quier, who felt even more confidence in Bonaparte’s 
Second Consul, Cambacérés, who was sympathetic 
toward the old magistracy of which he had been a 
member. Sometime after the proclamation of the Con- 
cordat with the papacy on Easter Sunday, April 18, 
1802, Pasquier returned to Coulans, perhaps for the 
first time since 1799. Here he still enjoyed the role of 
gentleman farmer, hunting, and horseback riding, a 
sport he avidly practiced until he was nearly eighty, 
when failing eyesight forced him to abandon it. But 
Pasquier grew restive in his rural existence and appre- 
hensive about his future career, and he and his friends 
began to doubt the wisdom of refusing to take part in 
a government determined to reestablish order in France. 
By the autumn of 1803 he was ready to leave his 
retreat to enter the service of Napoleon, the govern- 
ment being quite amenable to employing members of 
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the old noble and magisterial families. The path was 
open for Pasquier, since the prefect of the Sarthe had 
appointed him president of his canton. This post led 
him to the electoral assembly at Le Mans, which 
named him to the list from which the Senate would 
select the members of the Legislative Body. Thus he 
returned to Paris in the fall of 1803, prepared to be 
named to office. This should not have been difficult 
given his friendship with Tronchet, the defender of 
Louis XVI and now a senator, as well as the advice 
and support of Fontanes, whom he had met at the 
salons and who became president of the Legislative 
Body in 1804, and of Cambacérès, the second consul 
who had helped Pasquier remove some of his relatives’ 
names from the list of émigrés as well as recover Cou- 
lans.72 However, the Cadoudal plot and its sequel, the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien, intervened. 

Pasquier was in Paris when the royalist plot against 
Napoleon by Georges Cadoudal and General Pichegru 
was discovered in February, 1804. The consequence of 
the plot was the kidnaping of the Duc d’Enghien at 
Ettenheim in Baden on March 14, 1804, and his exe- 
cution at Vincennes on March 21. Pasquier was in 
Paris when the news of the kidnaping became known 
and also at the time of the execution. Its immediate 
effect on him was to delay for two years his entry into 
the service of Napoleon. On the day the news of the 
kidnaping became known in Paris, a friend of Pasquier 
attended a ball where she heard someone ask Talley- 
rand what was going to be done with Enghien. Talley- 
rand replied that he was to be shot. Informed of this 
early the next day, Pasquier at first thought that either 
the woman had misunderstood or that Talleyrand was 
joking. Enghien was executed on the morning of 
March 21, and Pasquier learned of it that evening at 
the Comédie Francaise, when he was approached by 
Louise Contat who led him to her dressing room and 
sobbed out the news. This event changed the spirit 
of accommodation which many royalists were develop- 
ing toward Napoleon, and caused Pasquier, apparently 
with Fontanes’ approval, to withdraw his candidacy for 
office.78 

In 1805 Pasquier may have written a play, entitled 
Grimou, ou le portrait a finir, vaudeville anecdotique 
en 1 act, in collaboration with Maxime de Redon des 
Chapelles. According to its preface, Pasquier proposed 
the collaboration to Redon, although Pasquier never 
seems to have mentioned the play in any of his other 
writings. It was first performed on April 16, 1805." 
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With Napoleon’s regime appearing increasingly stable 
and his court assuming more of the accouterments of 
the Old Regime, some of the royalists, disenchanted by 
the murder of Enghien, began to reconsider. Napoleon 
was not at all adverse to employing royalists in his 
administration. In fact one of Napoleon’s reasons for 
establishing the rank of auditeur in the Council of 
State may have been to facilitate their entry into his 
service, as well as to provide a source of experienced 
administrators. Thus when the rank of auditeur was 
created in 1805, men such as Comte Molé, Pasquier’s 
young friend, accepted the new posts. Pasquier, how- 
ever, did not feel that the rank of auditeur was com- 
mensurate with his age or the rank he had held in the 
Parlement, and he did not accept one in spite of his 
desire to relieve his idleness. Thus in June, 1806, he 
was about to return to Coulans for the summer when 
he learned of the forthcoming establishment of the 
position of maitre des requétes in the Council of 
State.” 

Perhaps unlike the creation of the rank of auditeur, 
the establishment of the maîtres des requêtes on June 
11, 1806, was part of a needed reorganization in the 
Council of State. The extent of the Council’s juris- 
diction over complaints against the government was 
not clearly drawn. To solve this difficulty, at Napo- 
leon’s initiative a comité du contentieux, literally a 
committee on disputed matters, was established on July 
22 and staffed by six maîtres des requêtes and six 
auditeurs. It handled such affairs for the Council.’ 

Pasquier regarded the rank of maitre des requétes 
as quite appropriate, especially since under the Old 
Regime a councilor in the Parlement could very well be 
appointed to such a position. Therefore, when Pas- 
quier was invited to dinner by Cambacérés, with whom 
he had maintained good relations and who was now 
Napoleon’s archchancellor and president of the Council 
of State, he approached his host about an appointment 
as a maitre des requétes. Cambacérés urged him not 
to miss the opportunity and felt confident of success if 
Pasquier requested such an appointment. Pasquier 
asked for a few days to ponder the matter. His de- 
cision was not an easy one, for he knew it would alien- 
ate many friends. But he also felt that the way to 
prevent further revolutionary outbreaks was for men 
opposed to the Revolution to rally around the govern- 
ment. Therefore he asked Cambacérés to present his 
request. The evaluation of Pasquier prepared for Na- 
poleon remarked that he had an old distinguished name 
in the robe, that he had been a councilor in the Parle- 
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ment, and that he was independently wealthy. On 
June 11, 1806, Pasquier, aged thirty-nine, was formally 
appointed maitre des requétes in the Council of State, 
along with Joseph Portalis, aged twenty-eight, and 
Louis Matthieu Molé, aged twenty-five.” 

Although he felt that his entry into Napoleon’s 
service involved no change in principles, Pasquier later 
wrote of the apparent conflict of loyalty between Bour- 
bons and Napoleon : 


once having entered the service of the imperial govern- 
ment . . . because it seemed to me right and useful for 
my country as for myself, I served that government with 
sincerity, with complete loyalty, and without any after- 


thought. 
The cause of the House of Bourbon was one of mis- 
fortune, and it had received my primary loyalty . . . but I 


believed I recognized that if this cause could still triumph, 
it would only be at a very distant time and by events quite 
impossible to foresee. The interests of my country thus 
seemed clearly to demand that all one’s means be employed 
to improve the existing order of things by supporting it, 
by putting it as much as possible in accord with the 
principles of sound reason and eternal justice. 

Such was the goal I had in mind on entering the Council 
of State of the emperor, and I hope I never knowingly 
deviated from it.78 


In his later years Pasquier also expressed himself on 
this subject to Dr. Prosper Méniére. He indicated that 
although disinclined to accept employment under Na- 
poleon, the offers made him were too seductive. Fur- 
thermore, he observed he had been unemployed for 
sixteen years and he claimed he had the consent of his 
friends and his conscience. Baron de Frénilly con- 
firmed that Pasquier and those who served Napoleon 
were still well received among their old friends, but 
he indicated that Pasquier, along with Molé, was one 
of the few who did not engage in private condemnation 
of their new master solely to retain those friendships.” 

Some would deal harshly with Pasquier for his de- 
cision to serve Napoleon’s government and would re- 
gard him as a traitor to the Bourbon cause. If so, 
then he at least must be considered a child of his times, 
for many of Napoleon’s high officials were not only 
nobles of the Old Regime but had served in important 
capacities during the Revolution. Talleyrand is one 
of the best examples, but there are many others such 
as Cambacéres, himself a former noble of the robe, and 
Mole, scion of a leading family of magistrates. Pas- 
quier’s minor official functions while living at Croissy 
cannot be rightly considered as acceptance or support of 
the existing government, but rather as an attempt to 
use the established order to restore the system and 
principles to which he adhered. His decision to enter 
Napoleon’s service was basically different in that by 
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1806 France must surely be considered to have become 
a monarchy, even a constitutional monarchy, the system 
which Pasquier consistently supported. The only diffi- 
culty was that the wrong monarch occupied the throne. 
Faced with this dilemma, Pasquier, having accurately 
estimated that Napoleon was not about to be dethroned 
in the immediate future, chose to support a system of 
government with which he essentially agreed and which 
did have the merit of providing stability. Thus he felt 
he could support the status quo without compromising 
himself, and live in the present rather than yearn for 
a past which was never to be restored. There were 
of course other factors which influenced his decision. 
These included his concern for his career which he saw 
slipping away, his boredom with his unemployed status 
while his friends held office, and his desire for influ- 
ence and prestige, all powerful motives. But since his 
decision was essentially a political one, it is on its 
political motivation and consequences that it must be 
judged, as well as on the way in which he fulfilled the 
duties of his new career. He brought with him the 
tradition of the old magistracy, the nobility of the robe, 
a tradition of great influence throughout his life. 


II. THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


At this point in Pasquier’s career his sole desire was 
to become a councilor of state. But of this promotion 
he wrote, “I desired it as the completion of my career, 
but I often despaired of attaining it.’* In his new 
position in the Council of State, Pasquier and his fel- 
low maitres des requétes ranked immediately below the 
councilors of state and wore the same uniform, but 
received only one-fifth the salary. They attended all 
Council sessions and took part in all its discussions, 
but a maitre des requétes could vote in the Council 
only when he served as rapporteur for a committee 
such as the Comité du contentieux. Except for the 
liquidation of the national debt and the national do- 
main, the Comité handled all contentious matters 
brought before the Council of State, whether by a 
government minister or a private citizen. The Comité 
consisted of six maitres des requétes and six auditeurs, 
and was presided over by the minister of justice, 
Claude-Ambroise Régnier. The auditeurs carried out 
necessary investigations and reported their findings to 
the Comité, where they were voted on by the maitres 
des requétes at their weekly meetings and a recom- 
mendation was presented to the Council of State. 
Matters of great importance, however, were assigned 
directly to a maitre des requétes, instead of an auditeur, 
by Régnier. Initially the maîtres des requêtes seem to 
have had little influence in the Council of State, but 
their importance later increased? Pasquier applied 
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himself diligently to his work, studying in detail the 
questions submitted to him. Rather than seeking to 
make of his post an easy sinecure, he regarded it, at 
least initially, as a means to further advancement.® 

Probably typical of the kinds of affairs handled by 
the Comité du contentieux was a case, of which Pas- 
quier was the rapporteur, involving Admiral Denis 
Decrés, minister of marine. When Napoleon estab- 
lished the camp at Boulogne in 1803 to prepare to 
invade England, Decrés contracted with a Rouen ship- 
builder to construct part of the invasion flotilla. The 
contractor was to be paid in three installments as work 
progressed. The first two payments were made, but 
when the boats were finished the contractor could not 
obtain the third. After exhausting all other avenues of 
redress, he laid his complaint before the Comité du 
contentieux. Régnier, president of the Comité, re- 
quested the relevant documents from the Ministry of 
Marine. When the Ministry failed to reply, Pasquier, 
as rapporteur, was sent in person to demand them. 
Pasquier claimed that it became apparent that, since the 
invasion of England had been abandoned, Decrès had 
no use for the boats and therefore had decided to refuse 
payment, although in fact the Ministry’s decision pre- 
ceded the abandonment of the invasion project. Fur- 
thermore, Pasquier claimed that on the basis of his 
report, the Comité and the Council of State had de- 
cided in favor of the contractor, but Napoleon rejected 
their findings. In fact, the registers of the Comité for 
April 13, 1808, indicate that the Comité felt that the 
Ministry’s decision was based on an order from Na- 
poleon and therefore there was no reason to discuss 
the appeal!* Thus the Comité had made no decision 
which Napoleon or Decrés could have overruled. This 
case, in addition to others in the Comuité’s registers, 
indicates that in general appeals were denied by the 
Comité. Thus one must question the image Pasquier 
sought to project in his Mémoires of the Comité being 
hampered by arbitrary reversals from above. 

The maitres des requétes also had other tasks within 
the Council of State. The first important one involv- 
ing Pasquier was an investigation of the status of the 
Jews in France and the empire. In the spring of 1806 
reports reached Napoleon that in Alsace and Lorraine, 
Jewish moneylenders had practiced usury, especially 
against farmers, to the point that much of the land was 
falling into their hands. Molé, then an auditeur in the 
Section of the Interior of the Council of State, also 
wrote a report, highly critical of the Jews, which drew 
Napoleon’s attention. Napoleon decided to act against 
the Jews and on May 30, 1806, he issued a decree 
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halting all collection of loans made to farmers by Jews 
in eight departments of eastern France. Furthermore, 
to revive in these Jews a sense of civic pride, Napoleon 
summoned an assembly of the leading Jews of France 
to meet in Paris with commissioners he would select.’ 

The commission, appointed on July 22, was composed 
of Molé as president, with Pasquier and Portalis. 
They were to learn from the Jews themselves if their 
religion would truly permit them to be citizens, if 
they could obey the laws completely, and if their 
abilities could be turned to the benefit of society as a 
whole. This involved an inquiry into topics such as 
Jewish laws governing usury and the Jews’ acceptance 
of military service. Pasquier and Portalis, however, 
felt that Napoleon’s motives were not limited to inte- 
grating the Jews into French society. Rather it seemed 
he was trying to derive a great political advantage 
from it. Pasquier felt that by improving the lot and 
status of the Jews, Napoleon might win their support 
so that they would be valuable allies wherever they 
were found in numbers.® 

On July 29 the Jewish leaders met with the three 
commissioners to receive their instructions and the 
twelve questions to be discussed. Molé harshly ad- 
dressed them, saying that the commissioners wanted 
to inform Napoleon that his Jewish subjects were 
faithful and willing to conform to the laws and morals 
of the French. In fact, unbeknown to the commis- 
sioners, Jean de Champagny, minister of the interior, 
had secretly given the Jews the responses they were to 
make to the questions presented to them. The assem- 
bly discussed the matters before it with great de- 
liberation, prompting outbursts from Molé. The dele- 
gates, however, said they had no authority to legislate 
for the Jewish people on doctrines of the Talmud. 
Only the Great Sanhedrin, involving Jews of the 
world, possessed this power, and they suggested con- 
vening it. Napoleon quickly seized on this idea. Thus 
on September 18 the commissioners again addressed 
the assembly, announcing the convocation of the Great 
Sanhedrin and saying that the emperor wanted no 
excuse to remain for the Jews not becoming citizens.’ 

To facilitate the work of the assembly, which con- 
tinued to meet, the commissioners had established a 
committee of nine of the Jewish leaders with whom 
they met to organize their work. Their meetings were 
long and frequent, and the respective attitudes of the 
commissioners remained the same—Molé hostile and 
Portalis and especially Pasquier conciliatory. After 
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one meeting at which Molé had been unusually bitter 
and Pasquier had attempted to mitigate some of Molé’s 
rancor, several of the Jews, according to Pasquier, 
approached him to express their gratitude for his con- 
sideration. Molé not only disliked the Jews, but also 
was contemptuous of his fellow commissioners. Pas- 
quier, he said, was “full of ambition and self esteem; 
he waited without complaining that he might have an 
opportunity to make himself known to the master, and 
he already saw himself a Councilor of State.” 8 

One major difficulty the commissioners encountered 
was convincing the Jewish delegates of the need for 
organization in their religion and bringing them to 
accept it. The Jews were suspicious, fearing this might 
provide the government with the opportunity to inter- 
fere in the management of the synagogues or even to 
supervise the rabbis. These difficulties were increased 
by Molé’s attitude. Therefore, one day when Molé 
was out of Paris, Pasquier and Portalis met at Por- 
talis’s home with many of the leaders and, after a 
session of more than six hours, they agreed on a pro- 
posed resolution on organization. It was presented to 
the assembly on December 9 and soon adopted.® 

The assembly was suspended when the Great San- 
hedrin opened on February 9, 1807, still supervised by 
the three commissioners whose functions, as with the 
preceding assembly, were to guide the discussions and 
present proposed legislation to Napoleon. At its final 
meeting on March 9, the Sanhedrin issued a proclama- 
tion incorporating the doctrinal opinions of the assem- 
bly, specifying that Jews must abide only by the re- 
ligious not the political provisions of Mosaic law, that 
usury was forbidden, that Jews should obey all the 
laws of their country, and that they should seek to 
enter the liberal professions and become landowners. 
The Sanhedrin also requested Napoleon to halt the 
application of the decree of March 30, 1806, which 
he refused to do. The assembly was reconvened on 
March 25 and met until, on Napoleon’s orders, the 
commissioners dissolved it on April 6, 1807, and sub- 
mitted their proposals to the Council of State. Nothing 
more came of them until March 17, 1808. Both Pas- 
quier and Molé were disappointed that Napoleon did 
not complete his Jewish project more quickly and 
both felt that he virtually abandoned it because he 
thought he had already derived most of the benefit from 
it, especially considering his military position in 1807 
and 1808. When the final decrees, largely rewritten 
by Napoleon, were issued on March 17, 1808, Pas- 
quier was disappointed, feeling that Molé had tri- 
umphed in spite of the effort made by Portalis and 
himself. They did, however, succeed in obtaining the 
promulgation without change of the decree on or- 
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ganization of the Jewish religion which they had man- 
aged to get the assembly to adopt.*° 

The Council of State was simultaneously occupied 
with the Commercial Code, adopted on September 15, 
1807. In the debates on this Code the maitres des 
requétes began to take a greater part in Council meet- 
ings. They had initially spoken in the Council only 
when they functioned as rapporteurs on some issue, 
even though they had the right to participate in all dis- 
cussions. The archchancellor Cambacérès, however, 
let them know that they should play a more active role. 
Therefore, Pasquier prepared some notes on imprison- 
ment for debt, which he intended to read to the Council. 
But Michel Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angély, president 
of the Section of the Interior in the Council, learned 
of his intention and urged him to speak without notes, 
as was expected in the Council, even though he might 
speak poorly the first few times. Pasquier followed his 
advice and attributed to it his success as an orator." 

One investigation in which Pasquier, as a maitre des 
requétes, was involved was the investigation of the 
Opera, a case not without its distractions. The Opera 
had for many years been graft-ridden and its receipts 
did not begin to cover its expenses, which Napoleon 
then found himself obliged to make good, so an inves- 
tigation was confided to a commission composed of 
Pasquier, Molé, and Camus de Neville. Since Na- 
poleon wanted the Opera examined in minute detail, 
the commissioners were instructed to talk to everyone. 
Thus the three dignified officers of the Council of 
State installed themselves at a desk in the foyer of the 
Opera to interview its personnel. But on the other 
side of the desk the burlesque commenced, since there 
was hardly a singer or dancer, especially the good- 
looking ones, who did not want to give her advice to 
the commissioners and profit from the opportunity to 
display her charms. Although there was some opposi- 
tion to Pasquier’s conclusions about the Opera, the 
emperor, who presided over the Council of State meet- 
ing, supported him on all points.1? That at least was 
the way Pasquier recorded it, but the documents in 
fact indicate that the committee’s report, presented by 


10 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 275, 286-289; Durand, Fonc- 
tionnement du conseil d’état, pp. 160-162; Molé, Mémoires 1: 
pp. 104-109; Lucien-Brun, Condition des juifs, pp. 130-143. 
The first decree, which replaced that of March 30, 1806, regu- 
lated the conditions of loans by Jews, outlawing them to 
minors, married women, or soldiers without proper authoriza- 
tion, limited interest rates, restricted Jewish places of resi- 
dence and participation in commerce, and required Jews to 
provide personal military service instead of buying substitutes. 
The second and third decrees specified the religious organiza- 
tion of the Jews and its implementation. They provided for 
the establishment of synagogues and consistories on a popula- 
tion basis, the choice and function of officials, and payment of 
salaries, which were not provided by the state. (Bull. des lots, 
ser. IV, no. 186: pp. 200-203, Ord. 3210, and no. 187: pp. 217- 
222, Ords. 3237 and 3238.) 

11 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 299, 300; Durand, Fonctionne- 
ment du conseil d'état, p. 91. 

12 Archives de Sassy. 
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Neville on September 19, was deemed inadequate by 
Napoleon, who demanded more information and a more 
critical report. Additional details and recommenda- 
tions were therefore presented on October 14 and 29, 
along with draft legislation which Napoleon approved.?® 

The increasing complexity of the court Napoleon 
was establishing necessitated supervision of the issuing 
of letters patent of nobility, the creation of the neces- 
sary endowments (majorats), and other such problems 
in creating a noble class. Therefore on March 1, 1808, 
Napoleon established the Conseil du sceau des titres 
(Council of Confirmation of Titles), and on March 12 
he appointed its members: three senators, two coun- 
cilors of state, and Pasquier, still a maitre des requétes, 
as attorney general, with an auditeur as secretary gen- 
eral. Pasquier’s duties consisted largely of acquiring 
the information and presenting the recommendations 
on which the Conseil made its decisions.!{ 

Since by 1808 Pasquier was becoming restive in his 
position on the Comité du contentieux, he was glad to 
receive this new appointment, although he felt it had 
little real importance or influence and required little 
talent. He owed his new position to Cambacérés, who 
presided over the Conseil du sceau des titres and who, 
according to Pasquier, wanted in it a man with whose 
work he was familiar and on whom he could rely. 
Thus it was primarily on Pasquier, as well as Portalis, 
that Cambacérès relied to prepare the procedures by 
which the Conseil assigned titles and established ma- 
jorats. Once these procedures were adopted, the task 
progressed without great difficulty, with the majorats 
funded out of the domaine extraordinaire and with the 
provision that they reverted to the crown if the male 
line of the recipient family became extinct. The Con- 
seil also was obliged to propose the design of heraldic 
insignia, which caused a conflict with Napoleon. It 
was common practice in Europe to use escutcheons 
surmounted with crowns, varying according to rank. 
But Napoleon seemed to see in this some usurpation 
of the rights of the crown insignia, and so the Conseil 
replaced the crowns with plumes numbering from one 
to seven according to rank. This disappointed Cam- 
bacérés, who felt that crowns would have looked better 
on the panels of his carriage. In recognition of his 
zeal and fidelity, Pasquier himself was given the rank 
of baron on November 27, 1808, even though his 
family had held this rank prior to the Revolution. 
Later, on December 3, 1809, he was also made a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor.*® 


18 Lanzac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon 8: pp. 11-13; 
A.N. AF IV 1239, docs. 26-28, 56, 62, 72, 73, 75. 

14 Bull. des lois, ser. IV, no. 186: pp. 183-185, 197, Ords. 
3207 and 3208. 

15 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 314, 315, 345-349; Letters 
Patent, November 27, 1808, A.N. CC 242, doc. 219; Décret 
impérial, December 3, 1809, A.N. AF IV 421, plaq. 3141, doc. 
34. Although the Pasquier family had held the barony of 
Coulans, in keeping with the custom of the nobility of the 
robe, they had rarely if ever employed the title in ordinary 
usage as did the nobility of the sword. 
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Just as he was learning his duties in the Conseil du 
sceau des titres, Pasquier was sent, really against his 
wishes, on a mission to the Rhineland. Napoleon, 
returning from Germany, had wanted to travel on a 
new road between Metz and Mainz, which he had 
ordered completed some months before. But the road 
was not finished, and in fact Napoleon had difficulty 
using some parts of it. Hastily concluding that the 
administration was to blame and that it had at the 
very least been negligent, he ordered Cambacérés im- 
mediately to dispatch a maitre des requétes to travel 
the entire line of work, report on it, and verify all 
expenses. Pasquier was chosen and he immediately 
set out, making inquiries from near Kaiserslautern all 
the way to Mainz. The road was obviously in poor 
condition. But Pasquier was convinced that the ad- 
ministration and the contractors were blameless and 
that only adequate time was lacking. The fault, he 
felt, lay with those who let Napoleon take the road 
and did not dare tell him it was not yet usable. Pas- 
quier’s mission, however, proved futile since the min- 
ister of the interior and the director of Roads and 
Bridges had informed Napoleon of all this before Pas- 
quier’s trip was even finished. Thus Pasquier felt that 
his journey’s only value was in traveling through the 
beautiful countryside and seeing the banks of the 
Rhine.*¢ 

Although his functions in the Comité du contentieux 
and the Conseil du sceau des titres were not demeaning, 
Pasquier became increasingly distressed at being passed 
over for preferment. His discontent and jealousy were 
aggravated at seeing men like his rival Molé named 
prefect of the Cote-d’Or in 1807, promoted to councilor 
of state in February, 1809, and then made director- 
general of Roads and Bridges in October of the same 
year. Portalis had also been promoted to councilor of 
state. Furthermore, Pasquier complained that he was 
rarely named to preside over any of the small com- 
mittees on which he served, and therefore someone 
else presented the committee report and received the 
credit for it. Although Cambacérès and Régnier, min- 
ister of justice, both recommended him to Napoleon, 
the emperor apparently took his desire for promotion 
amiss, feeling that he was acting with excessive inde- 
pendence, or perhaps that he lacked experience. It 
was this independence, especially in a political and 
ideological sense, to which Pasquier attributed his ap- 
parent lack of favor with Napoleon. Pasquier wrote 
of his position, “My independence was complete; I 
could not be confused with the creatures of the im- 
perial power, disposed to sacrifice everything for the 
author of their fortune.” 17 Madame de Rémusat also 
noticed the marked difference in the favor Napoleon 
showed to Pasquier, whose judicial mind he employed, 
and Molé, whom he dominated. Of the two men he 


16 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 342, 343. 
17 Molé, Mémoires 1: pp. 111, 115; Pasquier, Mémoires 1: 
pp. 313-315. 
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sometimes remarked to her, “I exploit the one and I 
create the other.” 18 The delay in promotion may have 
been due to some uncertainty about him by Napoleon, 
but the emperor may also have found some of his work 
to be unsatisfactory, as in the original report on the 
Opera. Pasquier himself later commented on the dili- 
gence required by the imperial government as com- 
pared with the laxity of the royal regime. 

A rather unexpected opportunity led to Pasquier’s 
long-awaited promotion to councilor of state. Dissatis- 
fied with the management of the Imprimerie Impériale 
and considering a proposal to abolish it, Napoleon 
established a commission, composed of Pasquier, Lau- 
rent Janet, and Neville as president, to investigate it. 
The investigation lasted several months. One day 
when Napoleon, as was his custom, appeared at a 
Council of State meeting unannounced, he asked for a 
discussion of the Imprimerie question. Since both 
Neville and Janet were absent from Paris, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Council asked that the report be 
delayed until a later meeting. Napoleon, however, 
was impatient and asked whether not even one mem- 
ber of the committee was present. When Pasquier was 
indicated, Napoleon ordered him to speak. Fortu- 
nately, although Pasquier did not have at hand the 
reports of his two colleagues, he had done his own 
preparation well and was able to deliver an excellent 
analysis of the problem, which he later presented to 
Napoleon in writing. He examined in detail the Im- 
primerie’s methods of accounting for purchases of sup- 
plies, sales and distribution, and salaries, finding ir- 
regularities and evidence of possible fraud in many 
aspects of its administration. Some account books 
were missing, copies of various publications could not 
be accounted for, and one-fourth of the work of the 
Imprimerie was such that it should have been done by 
private publishers. Nevertheless, Pasquier concluded 
that the Imprimerie provided a valuable service for 
the government and the people and that these faults 
could be remedied. He had also prepared a proposed 
reorganization of the Imprimerie. Napoleon, impressed 
by Pasquier’s oration, immediately accepted his rec- 
ommendation that the Imprimerie not be abolished. 
The resulting decree was published on February 8, 
1810.19 This report led not only to the reorganization 
of the Imprimerie Impériale, but also to Pasquier’s 
appointment as councilor of state on February 8, 1810. 

Following this report, which he felt should merit a 
promotion, Pasquier was sorely vexed to read of the 
appointment of Alexandre de Lameth and Claude 
Mounier to the ranks of councilor of state and auditeur 
respectively, while he was not mentioned. In his dis- 
appointment he hastened to see Cambacérès, deter- 


18 Rémusat, Mémoires 3: p. 67. 

19 Pasquier to Napoleon, n.d., Archives de Sassy; Journal 
de l'empire, February 8, 1810; Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 62-64. It 
was perhaps in immediate recognition of this report that Pas- 
quier on January 16, 1810, was awarded ten 500-franc shares 
in rentes of the Canal du Midi. (A.N. AF IV 430, plaq. 3220.) 
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mined to resign. The archchancellor, however, said he 
would speak to Napoleon. Without objecting to the 
promotions which had been announced, Cambacérès 
expressed to the emperor his disappointment at not see- 
ing Pasquier’s name on the list, adding that this omis- 
sion would be painful for the Council. Napoleon, an- 
gered by the unauthorized publication of the promo- 
tions, asked for the draft of the decree promoting the 
two men and threw it into the fire. That evening at 
a court gathering Pasquier and Portalis were standing 
in a doorway when Napoleon passed by. He stopped 
in front of them and looked at Pasquier with a jeering 
air, which neither of them knew how to explain. After 
returning home, however, Pasquier received in the 
middle of the night a decree naming him councilor of 
state.?° 

In spite of this promotion, Pasquier felt he still did 
not enjoy Napoleon’s favor, for the emperor now re- 
placed him as attorney general in the Conseil du 
sceau des titres. This in fact seems to have been a 
rather peevish attitude on the part of Pasquier, for the 
decree creating the Conseil specified that it was to 
consist of three senators, two councilors of state, an 
attorney general, and a secretary general, implying that 
the attorney general was not to be a councilor of state. 
Furthermore, the functions of the attorney general were 
clearly different from, even incompatible with, those 
of a councilor of state on the Conseil. However, even 
before Pasquier was promoted to councilor of state, 
the situation was developing that led indirectly to his 
appointment as prefect of police later in 1810. As a 
member of the Council of State, Pasquier was at 
Fontainebleau in November, 1809, and learned of Na- 
poleon’s determination to divorce Josephine. Present 
at the last appearance made by Josephine as empress, 
a dinner in the Tuileries, he was impressed by the 
perfect decorum she maintained in spite of her difficult 
position. Pasquier’s sympathies clearly lay with Jo- 
sephine, and he apparently never developed any great 
admiration for the new empress, Marie Louise, whose 
marriage to Napoleon he also attended.’ Pasquier 
may have accepted the opinion of Cambacérés, who 
had publicly opposed the marriage alliance with Austria 
and favored instead the candidacy of the Russian grand 
duchess Anne. Cambacérés told Pasquier he felt cer- 
tain that within two years France would be at war with 
whichever of the two countries did not ally with her by 
marriage, and that, while a war with Austria would 
not be upsetting, the consequences of a conflict with 
Russia would be incalculable.” 

One important assignment given to Pasquier as a 
councilor of state was to preside over a commission to 


20 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 371, 372; Minute du décret im- 
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investigate Dutch finances. The investigation was pre- 
cipitated by complaints and disturbances among the 
Dutch who, along with their king, Louis Bonaparte, 
were restive under the restrictions of the Continental 
System and whose agitation ultimately led to the an- 
nexation of their country to France on July 9, 1810, 
following Louis’s flight. On May 15, 1810, Napoleon, 
determined to enforce the measures he had decreed for 
Holland, appointed a committee of eight, presided over 
by Pasquier, to investigate the situation. The com- 
mittee was specifically instructed to look into the im- 
position of land taxes, city budgets and revenues, and 
the payment of municipal debts, so that customs laws 
might be made to suit both the needs of commerce and 
of the country. It was also to consider all means of 
avoiding friction in establishing the new system. Pas- 
quier and the Dutch committee members, whom he 
respected for their sincerity and realism in confronting 
the problems, labored diligently through June and into 
July. But Napoleon’s annexation of Holland inter- 
rupted their work. The ultimate effect of this an- 
nexation, with regard to the topic of Pasquier and his 
committee, was the decree of July 15, 1811, that all 
French taxes be levied in Holland. Pasquier may have 
been appointed to preside over this commission because 
he seems to have made of himself somewhat of an 
expert on Dutch affairs. In 1809 a police bulletin 
mentioned him as a candidate for the governorship of 
Louis Napoleon, son of King Louis of Holland.** 
Furthermore, when Holland was separated from France 
after the defeat of Napoleon, Pasquier was named to 
the commission to straighten out the tangled Franco- 
Dutch financial relations. 

In addition to the Dutch investigation, in 1810 the 
Section of the Interior of the Council of State, of 
which Pasquier was a member, also worked on a law 
on mines, the organization of the imperial courts, and on 
other questions resulting from the expansion of Napo- 
leon’s empire, such as the income from the alum mines 
in the Papal States. Pasquier was increasingly as- 
signed to report on various subjects, both to the Coun- 
cil and to the Legislative Body, where he also sustained 
the discussion of these topics. These duties continued 
for the next several years. Pasquier enjoyed his work 
as a councilor, partly because he felt the position in- 
volved little personal responsibility and also because it 
brought him increasingly into contact with men in high 
office such as Comte Francois Mollien, minister of the 
treasury, Comte Pierre Daru, soon to become minister 
secretary of state, Champagny, now minister of foreign 
affairs, as well as Talleyrand and Armand de Caulain- 
court, the latter of whom made Pasquier the guardian 
of his children. Pasquier felt he was highly regarded 
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in the Council of State, and since he believed he was 
still not in favor with Napoleon, he was for the moment 
content to remain there. If he had any further ambi- 
tion it was to succeed Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angély 
as president of the Council’s Section of the Interior, 
and Regnault had told him several times that he was 
his only possible replacement. But all of this changed 
unexpectedly.?5 

On the evening of July 1, 1810, the Austrian am- 
bassador in Paris, Prince Karl von Schwarzenberg, 
gave a ball in honor of Napoleon and Marie Louise, 
to which 1,200 guests were invited. To accommodate 
such a number, Schwarzenberg, as was the custom, 
constructed a wooden hall, decorated with paintings 
and fine, light fabrics. The festivities were well under 
way, with the imperial couple present, when one of 
the draperies ignited. Napoleon and Marie Louise 
escaped the rapidly spreading flames. But in the en- 
suing panic and conflagration a great many were in- 
jured and several killed, although the Moniteur re- 
ported only the death of Princess Pauline Schwarzen- 
berg, sister-in-law of the Austrian ambassador.?$ 

Napoleon was highly displeased with the perform- 
ance of the Paris fire brigade which, although it could 
not have saved the light wooden structure, might have 
retarded the blaze sufficiently to permit all to escape. 
But the firemen performed in their usual drunken, in- 
competent manner. When they arrived at the blaze 
there was no water in their pumps and it was more 
than half an hour before they were ready for action. 
Since the fire brigade was the responsibility of the 
prefect of police, Louis-Nicolas Dubois, who had held 
the post since 1800 and with whom Napoleon had be- 
come dissatisfied, it was Dubois on whom the emperor’s 
wrath now fell.” Furthermore, Dubois had never 
appeared at the scene of the fire that night. There- 
fore, his dismissal was settled. There were, however, 
other reasons which also contributed to Dubois’s dis- 
missal. In June, 1810, Napoleon had replaced Joseph 
Fouché with the Duc de Rovigo as minister of police. 
Napoleon, aware of Fouché’s many machinations, dis- 
trusted him and used Dubois to keep him under sur- 
veillance. Now with Rovigo, whom he trusted com- 
pletely, in office, Napoleon could dispense with Dubois 
who had also brought the Prefecture into disrepute by 
his inquisitorial tactics.?® 
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Pasquier’s appointment as prefect of police was a 
complete surprise to him. He claimed that not even 
his friend Cambacérès was informed he was being con- 
sidered until the last minute, and he attributed his 
appointment to the influence of the Duc de Bassano, 
Hugues Maret, who was Napoleon’s secretary of state 
but with whom Pasquier had had no contact. Pas- 
quier was at Fontainebleau on Sunday, October 14, 
waiting for Napoleon to pass by on the way to Mass, 
when Charles de Sémonville informed him he was to 
be prefect of police. Pasquier did not at first take 
Sémonville seriously. A moment later Cambacérès 
came along in the emperor’s entourage and asked Pas- 
quier to see him after Mass. In the interview which 
resulted Cambacérés told Pasquier that he was about 
to be summoned to Napoleon and sworn in as prefect. 
Pasquier, aware of the nefarious activities of the Pre- 
fecture, protested that he could not accept such duties 
which would not suit him at all and where he would be 
out of place. But Cambacérés insisted that Napoleon, 
who would quickly replace Pasquier if he proved un- 
suitable, would take it amiss if he refused the appoint- 
ment, and furthermore all secret police duties would 
be reserved for Rovigo, the minister of police. Thus 
Pasquier entered Napoleon’s study still unconvinced. 
Both Molé and Emmanuel de Las Cases later claimed 
that after 1814 Napoleon informed them that at this 
interview he asked Pasquier whether he would arrest 
a Bourbon prince found in France, to which Pasquier 
supposedly replied affirmatively, and whether he would 
convict such a person, to which Pasquier also replied 
affirmatively. Pasquier denied that any such interroga- 
tion took place. Rather he claimed he repeated to 
Napoleon the objections he had made to Cambacérés, 
which were allayed by the emperor who likewise as- 
sured him that the secret police were the concern of 
Rovigo and that he wished to reestablish the Prefec- 
ture on the basis of a magistracy. Pasquier did not 
accept the position until Napoleon told him: 


You have been a magistrate ... and it is as such that I 
have chosen you. The man you are going to replace will 
leave you much to do in this direction, much to repair. 
You shall clean up this police for me. I do not mention 
to you the filthy money with which M. Dubois is covered. 
It would offend you to think of warning you against such 
a danger, but when the chief has had such little delicacy, 
one should think the subordinates have adopted the habit 
of not restraining themselves, and you will be obliged to 
watch them closely on this. Besides, I have complete con- 
fidence in you and I am sure that you will merit this con- 
fidence.*° 


Thus on October 14, 1810, Pasquier was appointed 
prefect of police, retaining his title of councilor of 


29 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 409-411; Molé, Mémoires 1: 
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state. Dubois was assigned to the Section of the In- 
terior of the Council as a councilor of state.’ 

It is clear that, when Napoleon appointed Pasquier 
as prefect of police, he was seeking to improve the 
image of the Prefecture, to change it from an instru- 
ment of political surveillance into a true municipal 
police force, independent of political influence. Ac- 
cording to the Duc de Broglie, Napoleon could have 
made no better choice than Pasquier to carry out this 
reform.*? Pasquier himself was, of course, aware of 
the reputation of the Prefecture; hence his reluctance 
to accept the post and his questioning of both Cam- 
bacérés and Napoleon as to the duties involved. Not 
until he was assured that he would not be expected 
to carry out political police work did he accept. But 
the Prefecture of Police involved much more than just 
keeping order in Paris, for its authority extended to 
such other areas as the fire brigade, the provisioning of 
the markets of the city, and control of river traffic, to 
mention a few. Thus the prefect Napoleon now ap- 
pointed not only had to be of good character and 
political independence in order to carry out the needed 
reform, but also he had to be an able administrator, 
capable of long-range planning in many diverse fields 
as well as attending to small but pressing details. 

One of the reasons for Napoleon’s creation of the 
rank of maitre des requétes in the Council of State 
was to provide a source of experienced administrators 
for promotion to higher government offices. As Pas- 
quier served in the Council, albeit somewhat impa- 
tiently, on committees dealing with matters such as 
the Jewish assembly, the Imprimerie Impériale, the 
creation of titles and majorats, and the financial affairs 
of Holland, Napoleon had observed and been impressed 
with his ability, the lucidity of his reports, and the 
conclusions he drew from them.** Thus when he 
needed someone who was not only capable and reliable, 
but also sufficiently independent politically so as to be 
accepted by the Parisians as a just prefect, he chose 
Pasquier who had now completed his administrative 
apprenticeship in the demanding school of Napoleon’s 
Council of State. 


IHI. THE PREFECTURE OF POLICE 


The appointment of Pasquier astounded and dis- 
mayed him. But he felt encouraged by the favorable 
general reaction to his appointment as Dubois’s re- 
placement. Furthermore, while doubts might be raised 


31 Moniteur, October 15, 1810. That same day Cardinal 
Maury was appointed archbishop of Paris, an appointment 
equally as unexpected and improvised as Pasquier’s. When the 
jubilant Maury encountered Pasquier in Napoleon’s antecham- 
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about his capacity for the new position, he was gratified 
that his intentions were not questioned. To this he 
attached great importance. 

Pasquier’s installation as prefect was as prompt as 
his appointment was unexpected. Apparently on the 
evening of October 14 Pasquier dined with the Duc de 
Bassano. Also present was Rovigo, who informed him 
that Napoleon wanted him to take office the next morn- 
ing at six o’clock. Neither Pasquier nor Rovigo had 
ever spoken previously and neither had any great liking 
for the other. Nevertheless, at the appointed hour 
both were at the Prefecture where Dubois introduced 
Pasquier to the various police officials.? 

As prefect of police, Pasquier’s duties included not 
only the usual maintenance of order and criminal mat- 
ters, but also such tasks as the supervision of theaters 
and public places, and the issuance of passports. For 
all police matters he was under the authority of the 
minister of police. As prefect, Pasquier was a member 
of the Council of Police, presided over by Rovigo. It 
also included Pierre Réal, Jean Pelet de la Lozére, and 
Jules Anglés who were charged with the police of the 
empire, and Pierre Saulnier, the secretary general of 
the Ministry of Police. This Council met at least once 
a week, on Thursdays, when members reported on de- 
velopments in their areas and when arrests they had 
ordered were confirmed by Rovigo. Owing to the 
nature of his duties, Pasquier presented more arrest 
orders than the other members for the Council’s ap- 
proval. He also had the authority to issue ordinances 
and regulations in his areas of competence.’ 

More enjoyable, although more tedious and time- 
consuming than his constabulary tasks, were the duties 
which Pasquier shared with the prefect of the Seine, 
under the minister of the interior. These included 
such matters as the fire brigade, provisioning of the 
Paris markets, public health, and commercial regula- 
tions. Numerous reforms were required in this area, 
since here Dubois’s administration had been most cor- 
rupt. Pasquier was likewise a member of such bodies 
as the General Council of Hospitals and the Council of 
Provisions, the latter involving the ministers of police, 
commerce, and the interior, and other men as well. 
He was assisted in all his administrative work by four 
auditeurs in the Council of State. In his two basic 
areas of responsibility, Pasquier, during his three and 
one-half years as prefect, issued nearly two hundred 
ordinances dealing with such varied topics as stray 
dogs, the application of the metric system, removal of 
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3 Ibid., pp. 416-418; Almanach impérial 1811: pp. 249, 250. 
Some of the arrests Pasquier ordered resembled very much 
the lettres de cachet of the Old Regime, for example the case 
of a woman accused of scandalous libertinage and threats of 
arson, whom Pasquier on March 17, 1814, ordered arrested 
and held until further notice. (Pasquier to Rovigo, March 17, 
1814, Arch. Pref. Pol. A* 418, doc. 308.) 
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snow and ice from the streets, and preparations for 
parades and other celebrations. Some of these ordi- 
nances, especially those dealing with public thorough- 
fares, were regarded by Jacques Peuchet as quite sig- 
nificant in improving the quality of life in Paris. Al- 
though the prefect did not hold ministerial rank, his 
importance should not be underrated, for as Ernest 
d’Hauterive pointed out, “he held the capital in his 
hand.”’ 4 

In spite of his misgivings, after a few days Pasquier 
realized that the Prefecture staff was not as bad as he 
had thought. At the head of the security division he 
found an able man, a certain M. Henri, and in general 
the employees of the Prefecture had not been involved 
in Dubois’s corruption. Rather it was the outdoor 
service of the police that was corrupt and which to the 
end defied Pasquier’s efforts at reform. This branch 
was largely under the control of the inspector-general, 
Veyrat, and his son the assistant inspector-general. 
Pasquier wanted to remove both of them from office. 
But Veyrat was a close friend of Napoleon’s head valet 
de chambre, through whom he sent the emperor a daily 
report criticizing the prefect’s own report. Thus Pas- 
quier found him to be virtually irremovable. To fur- 
ther his administrative effectiveness and learn more 
about his subordinates, Pasquier tried to establish close 
contacts with the forty-eight police commissioners. He 
met with them weekly, asking them about various 
matters and encouraging them to express themselves. 
Thus he judged each man’s ability and discovered those 
most worthy of his confidence. But one of the greatest 
difficulties was the multiplicity of rival police forces in 
Paris. In addition to the police of the Prefecture, these 
included the forces of the minister of police, the mili- 
tary commandant, the grand marshal of the palace, and 
the commander of the Imperial Guard.’ 

In 1810, just as in 1806 when he first entered Na- 
poleon’s service, Pasquier met with ostracism by some 
of his associates. This he regarded as part of the life 
of a public figure, but his wife was more sensitive. 
One friendship which now cooled was that of Camba- 
cérés. When Pasquier saw Cambacérés for the first 
time after his appointment as prefect, he was told that 
henceforth they must not see each other as often as in 
the past. The archchancellor felt he was privy to too 
many important secrets to be seen too much in the 
company of any one man. But if old friendships weak- 
ened, others were strengthened, especially that of Bas- 
sano to whose residence he went almost every evening 
to play billiards from ten until twelve or one o'clock. 
Being much the better player, Pasquier occasionally 
let the duke win just to humor him. Pasquier also 


4 Peuchet, Archives de la police 6: pp. 44-50, 276, 277; Pas- 
quier, Mémoires 1: pp. 418, 419, 423; Hauterive, Napoléon et 
sa police, p. 20; Fain, Mémoires, pp. 126, 127. 

5 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 414, 415, 430, 463. No less an 
authority than Réal (Indiscretions 1: pp. 251-255) confirms 
Pasquier’s judgment of the competence of Henri. 
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came to be on quite good terms with Michel Duroc, 
grand marshal of the palace.f 

But Pasquier did not so easily gain the confidence 
of the Duc de Rovigo. Every day he received from 
Rovigo notes of advice or complaint about the affairs of 
the Prefecture. Furthermore, Rovigo had taken ad- 
vantage of Napoleon’s distrust of Dubois to extend his 
own control over the Prefecture, gaining the right to 
appoint the important officials of the outdoor service. 
Pasquier was prepared to resign rather than accept this 
situation, when various circumstances brought Rovigo 
to limit himself to the formality of approving Pas- 
quier’s nominations. Pasquier also felt his position 
threatened by a group of petty flatterers who met at 
Rovigo’s for lunch, whence came to Rovigo’s ears nu- 
merous complaints against the prefect. One of the 
most dangerous members of the clique was Pierre 
Desmarest, head of the secret police, who made frequent 
visits to Pasquier, which the prefect regarded as ex- 
cuses to spy on him and criticize him to Rovigo. Not 
until late 1811 did Pasquier convince Rovigo to halt 
these visits by Desmarest.” 

Although he was slow in gaining Rovigo’s confi- 
dence, the minister quickly learned to appreciate the 
new prefect’s administrative ability. Rovigo wished 
to establish the requirement that domestic servants 
carry a record of their employment. This was intended 
to prevent men, fleeing prosecution, from concealing 
themselves as domestics, as well as to warn the police 
and others of any criminal record. A decree on the 
subject had been approved with Pasquier’s assistance 
and issued on October 3, 1810, but Rovigo credited its 
successful application to Pasquier, who issued his own 
ordinance on it on January 27, 1811. Rovigo estimated 
that the enforcement of this measure brought nine 
hundred or a thousand fugitives into the hands of the 
police in the first few months. While some regarded 
this measure as one of Pasquier’s most important re- 
forms, Peuchet, a police archivist, saw it as a means 
for the police to practice domestic espionage. This 
was the attitude of most Parisian householders who re- 
fused to cooperate.® 

Pasquier purposely kept his relations with Napoleon 
rather distant. It was the prefect’s prerogative to pre- 
sent himself for the audience with Napoleon known as 
the grand lever, to which Pasquier was never denied 
admission. Here he could request a private interview 
with the emperor, although he seldom used this privi- 
lege, never during his first year in office. The ex- 
changes between them at this time were limited to ad- 


6 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 412, 413, 425, 426, 430; Cas- 
tellane, Journal 1: p. 84. 

7 Rovigo, Mémoires 4: pp. 377, 378; Pasquier, Mémoires 1: 
pp. 424, 425. 

8 Rovigo, Mémoires 4: pp. 380-383; Bull. des lois, ser. IV, 
no. 318: pp. 294, 295, Ord. 5997; Moniteur, January 27, 1811; 
Peuchet, Archives de la police 4: pp. 272, 273; 5: pp. 5, 6; 
Lanzac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon 3: pp. 248-253. 
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ministrative details, with Napoleon inquiring about 
such things as the number of wine boats on the river 
or the quantity of wheat in the market. Since Na- 
poleon expected exact answers and Pasquier had diffi- 
culty remembering specific figures, he began carrying 
a notebook containing the important statistics of his 
administration. It was also customary every evening 
for the prefect to send to Napoleon a report containing 
the noteworthy events of the day such as the number 
and motive of arrests and the quantity of provisions in 
the market. He could include with the report any 
private notes he wished to bring to the emperor’s atten- 
tion. Although Dubois had frequently resorted to this, 
Pasquier generally abandoned this means of gaining 
influence. Therefore, Pasquier felt, he was never ac- 
corded the confidence of the emperor, but neither did 
he ever have to suffer any of the vicious tirades Na- 
poleon unleashed on his confidants.? 

Napoleon should, however, have been impressed by 
the capability and honesty of his new prefect within 
a month of his appointment. When the king of Wurt- 
temberg visited Paris, whose streets were clogged with 
construction materials, Napoleon inquired of his reac- 
tion to the French capital. The king replied that it 
was very nice for a city taken by assault by architects. 
His comment struck home, and the result was a decree 
by the minister of the interior, which Pasquier ordered 
reprinted on October 22, 1810, dealing with storage 
sites for construction materials. Although the decree 
was regarded as unenforceable, Pasquier personally in- 
spected the trouble spots throughout the city, and the 
situation was alleviated within a few weeks.*® 

At this time gambling in Paris was farmed by the 
government. At the end of Pasquier’s first month in 
office, the gambling farmer brought him 5,000 francs 
which he had paid every month to Dubois. When 
questioned, the man told Pasquier that it was a volun- 
tary gift which should be regarded as a perquisite of 
the office. Not knowing what to do, but not wishing 
to give the man such a windfall since it had obviously 
been included in his calculations when he bid for the 
gambling farm, Pasquier reported the incident to Ro- 
vigo, Cambacérés, and Bassano. Napoleon ordered 
Rovigo, to whom the gambling fee was paid, to accept 
the money and add it to Pasquier’s salary. The em- 
peror was aware of this corruption of Dubois, and it 
was the reason Dubois’s salary was never raised to 
equal that of the prefect of the Seine. 


9 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 426-429. 

10 Ibid., pp. 428, 429; Moniteur, October 22, 1810. 

11 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 429, 430. Not only did Pas- 
quier refuse to accept the income from the gambling farmer 
without special authorization, but he also declined his salary 
as councilor of state. He did, however, complain to Montali- 
vet that while the prefect of police was paid 30,000 francs per 
year, the prefect of the Seine earned 100,000. This was re- 
ported to Napoleon by Montalivet on January 16, 1811, along 
with the observation that Dubois had raised his income to 
120,000 from other sources. He recommended that Pasquier’s 
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When Pasquier became prefect, he found the Pre- 
fecture on difficult terms with Nicolas Frochot, prefect 
of the Seine, owing to the officious attitude which Du- 
bois had maintained toward Frochot, especially regard- 
ing the hospitals and prisons which were of joint con- 
cern. Since Frochot presided over the General Coun- 
cil of Hospitals, Dubois, feeling it was beneath his 
dignity, had refused to attend. Pasquier, however, 
attended the Council’s meetings and did what he could 
to further its work. There were also conflicts between 
the two prefects resulting from ambiguities in the legis- 
lation governing their various functions. But the real 
source of trouble between the police and the Prefecture 
of the Seine had been finances and the administration 
of the prisons, which was shared by them. Pasquier 
quickly and successfully sought to cultivate better rela- 
tions with Frochot. This did not, however, involve 
abandoning the financial interests of his own depart- 
ment, and at least once Pasquier engaged in a rather 
bitter dispute on this subject with his colleague from 
the Hotel de Ville.?? 

Shortly after his appointment as prefect, Pasquier 
visited the prisons. At Bicêtre he found a political 
prisoner, Desol de Grisolles, whom he unsuccessfully 
tried for three and a half years to get transferred to 
Vincennes, the political prison where conditions were 
better than at Bicétre. Although Bicétre might have 
left much to be desired, even after Pasquier had made 
what improvements he could, the Duc de Broglie, who 
visited the prisons in 1812, was impressed with the 
prefect and felt that Bicétre was managed with “firm- 
ness, humanity, and wisdom.” Likewise Peuchet re- 
marked on the importance and extent of Pasquier’s 
prison reform ordinance of September 10, 1811. In 
contrast with the improvements Pasquier achieved in 
prisons for convicts, he was unable to improve either 
the management or conditions in debtors’ prisons in 
spite of the personal attention he devoted to it. There 
were, however, occasional acts of humanitarian devia- 
tion from practice, such as Pasquier’s temporary release 
of Gabriel Ouvrard, the imprisoned financier, without 
escort so that he might visit his dying mother. Con- 
tinuing his prison tour, Pasquier also visited Saint- 
Lazare, where he had been incarcerated in 1794. While 
there he was constantly accompanied by two men, one 
of whom approached him as he was about to leave and 
said, “Monsieur le Préfet does not recognize me; how- 
ever, it is I who had the honor of imprisoning him 


remuneration be raised to 100,000 francs and provided draft 
decrees to accomplish it. (A.N. AF IV 516, plaq. 3998, docs. 
2, 4, 5, 6.) In addition, on January 1, 1812, Napoleon in- 
creased Pasquier’s majorat by 10,000 from territories in Illyria, 
raising his total majorat endowment to 12,000 francs. (A.N. 
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here in 1794.” 18 No doubt some of Pasquier’s sensi- 
tivity to the abuses and conditions in the prisons 
stemmed from his own personal experience. 

Napoleon, however, was unimpressed with some of 
the new prefect’s activities, especially with regard to 
prostitution. Shortly after Pasquier’s appointment, the 
emperor wrote to Rovigo: 


Revive the police of Paris. It is very badly handled, and 
the public is aware that the activity of Dubois is lacking. 
Prostitutes inundate the crossroads and new houses of 
prostitution have been opened. Repress the audacity of 
these wretches and see that this evil diminishes rather 
than increases. Do not conceal from Pasquier that public 
talk in Paris is that the police of Paris is less well handled 
than under his predecessor. It is useless to tell him that 
is my opinion: that would discourage this magistrate for 
whom I do have esteem, but nevertheless you must warn 
him to put some energy into his measures.14 


But the regulation of prostitution was another area 
in which Pasquier was confronted by Dubois’s cor- 
ruption, although it took him some time to realize the 
extent of the graft involved. Prostitutes paid a tax 
which was supposed to provide for medical service and 
inspection for them. But the doctor who headed this 
service had turned his post into a sinecure, and part 
of the funds were distributed to various people, in- 
cluding Dubois’s wife and mother-in-law. Pasquier 
replaced the head surgeon and reformed the financial 
organization of the service. Furthermore, he severely 
prosecuted the theft practiced in many brothels, so that 
such crimes became rare during his term of office. He 
also rigorously enforced the prohibition of obscene 
pictures and licentious books in houses of prostitution. 
Pasquier, however, found that obscene books seized by 
the police were not destroyed but rather were kept in a 
storeroom at the Prefecture, where Dubois, Veyrat, and 
others selected the choicest of the confiscations to give 
as gifts to friends or to resell to the dealers from whom 
they had been seized. To put a stop to this, he had 
the entire collection burned in his presence. Accord- 
ing to Alexandre Parent-Duchatelet, Pasquier was 
responsible for most of the improvements made in 
twenty years in regulating prostitution, reducing the 
ratio of diseased prostitutes from one in eight to one 
in twenty-seven.15 

The secret police and espionage were not supposed 
to be of concern to Pasquier, but he occasionally 
stumbled into these matters quite unintentionally. Such 
was the case when in December, 1810, Joseph Fiévée, 
one of his colleagues in the Council of State, asked for 
special consideration for his brother-in-law, Charles 
Perlet, a clerk in Pasquier’s administration. Sym- 


13 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 419-423; Broglie, Souvenirs 1: 
pp. 170, 171; Ouvrard, Mémoires 1: p. 170; 3: pp. 104, 105; 
Peuchet, Archives de la police 4: p. 279. 

14 Hauterive, Napoléon et sa police, p. 218. 

15 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 451, 452, 458, 459; Parent- 
Duchatelet, De la Prostitution 2: pp. 200, 237, 255, 305; 
Almeras, Vie parisienne, p. 308. 
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pathetic to the request, Pasquier summoned Perlet and 
promised to help him. This resulted in a letter from 
Perlet on December 9, 1810, telling of secret contacts 
with English agents and of a clandestine trip to Eng- 
land to evaluate the Bourbons’ position there and dis- 
credit them before the British government. Pursuing 
further this intrigue under his own roof, Pasquier 
learned that Perlet had been introduced into the secret 
police by Veyrat, who had the secret correspondence 
and ciphers used. To end the affair, Pasquier ordered 
Veyrat to bring all these to him. He realized, how- 
ever, that he had failed to halt it when in July, 1813, 
Rovigo had Perlet arrested and interrogated for failing 
to communicate immediately some letters from London. 
Rovigo decided to keep Perlet in prison indefinitely, 
and Pasquier seized the opportunity to dismiss him 
from the Prefecture. The whole affair subsided amidst 
charges of betrayal and protestations of loyalty. Re- 
leased from prison at the Restoration in 1814, Perlet 
presented himself at the Tuileries to demand an audi- 
ence with Louis XVIII. When Pasquier learned of 
this, he had Perlet shown the door.?® 

The maintenance of his independence, a source of 
pride to Pasquier, coupled with his loyalty to a friend 
brought him into conflict with Napoleon soon after 
his appointment. In mid-December, 1810, Portalis 
confidentially told Pasquier of the arrival of a papal 
brief forbidding the Paris chapter to accept Napoleon’s 
nomination of Jean Maury to the Paris diocese. Cer- 
tain the brief would soon become known in Paris, 
Portalis, refusing to reveal the source of his informa- 
tion, suggested that Pasquier prevail upon Rovigo to 
forestall its publication by summoning certain clerics 
and telling them they would be held responsible if the 
brief became known. Nothing more was heard of the 
affair until January 1, 1811, when Napoleon attacked 
Abbé Paul d’Astros who had led the opposition to 
Maury. Astros was subsequently imprisoned and the 
brief was found in his possession. Under interrogation 
he revealed that he had mentioned it to Portalis. Pas- 
quier knew nothing of this until the Council of State 
meeting on January 4, when Napoleon bitterly attacked 
Portalis, accusing him of treason and treachery for 
having concealed the papal brief. Portalis, overwhelmed 
by this assault, could only mutter a few words on his 
own behalf. At the first opportunity Pasquier, who 
had not yet learned to sacrifice friendship to political 
expediency, came to his defense, relating what had pre- 
viously taken place with regard to the brief and claim- 
ing that Portalis’s reporting of the brief to Rovigo 
should clear him of suspicion. Pasquier’s plea, which 


16 Fauche-Borel, Mémoires 4: p. 228; Pasquier, Mémoires 
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Lanzac de Laborie described as the finest hour of his 
career and “a rare example of civil courage,” aroused 
the Council’s interest, but it annoyed Napoleon, who 
quickly resumed his attack, ignoring the point Pasquier 
had made. Pasquier again sought to defend Portalis, 
but he was dissuaded by Antoine de Lavallette. After 
Napoleon finished his tirade by ordering Portalis to 
depart, he commented that as Pasquier was Portalis’s 
friend, one must forgive the defense he had made. 
Pasquier felt that Napoleon probably weighed the 
idea of replacing him as prefect, but abandoned it as 
either too troublesome or inappropriate.’ 

When Pasquier returned home, he wrote to Na- 
poleon, reiterating his defense of Portalis and begging 
clemency for him. He observed that, if Portalis was 
at fault, so was he for not probing the affair sufficiently. 
This letter was included in his evening police report 
to the emperor. Pasquier then went to see Portalis, 
who was also engaged in writing to Napoleon. He 
conveyed Portalis’s letter to Bassano, who agreed to 
give it to Napoleon. Bassano reported later that night 
that he entered Napoleon’s study just as Rovigo left 
with the order for Portalis’s exile. Although Napoleon 
read both letters, he would not revoke the order, which 
Bassano felt would not have been signed if the two 
letters had been read first. After Pasquier retired that 
night, he received from Rovigo the order of exile with 
instructions to execute it. At first he bitterly resented 
this, but concluded that it was the least painful way to 
accomplish it. The next morning Pasquier was at 
Napoleon’s lever, where everyone was watching to see 
how he would be treated. When Napoleon approached, 
he said to Pasquier, “I fear, Monsieur le Préfet de 
Police, that you do not have a sufficiently proper idea 
of the duties of a Councilor of State.” Pasquier re- 
plied, “In that as in everything else, I believe, Sire, 
that one does not risk being mistaken if one only 
listens to one’s conscience.” This was the only re- 
proach Napoleon ever gave him, even though he knew 
that Pasquier was in constant communication with 
Portalis. The emperor apparently did not long be- 
grudge Pasquier his defense of Portalis, for on January 
30 he promoted him to the rank of Officer in the 
Legion of Honor.?® 

In April, 1811, Pasquier’s friend Bassano became 
minister of foreign affairs. Although this did not 
change Pasquier’s relationship with Bassano, his visits 
to the Foreign Ministry brought him into contact with 
many diplomats and gave him what he regarded as a 
better insight into Napoleon’s policies, which he began 
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to doubt. While Bassano was completely under Na- 
poleon’s spell, two of their mutual friends, Sémonville 
and Comte Louis de Narbonne, were not. Pasquier 
and Sémonville soon shared their apprehensions and 
they, along with Narbonne, formed a small, intimate 
group which met at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and tried to point out some of the unpleasant truths to 
Bassano. But since he did not wish to be disillusioned, 
he refused to listen.1° 

On August 14, 1811, Pasquier published an ordi- 
nance detailing the measures to be taken for the cele- 
bration of the feast of Saint Napoleon and the re- 
establishment of the Catholic religion in France. In 
addition to the usual provisions, the ordinance con- 
tained the interesting stipulation that, “It is forbidden 
for firemen to leave their pumps.” ?° 

One of the first tasks which Napoleon assigned to 
Pasquier was to reorganize the fire brigade. Pasquier 
found that many young men had joined the brigade, 
but to avoid the boredom of duty, they paid old fire- 
men to stand watch in their places, thus learning 
nothing of fire fighting and proving virtually useless in 
an actual emergency. These firemen were usually 
bourgeois who were employed elsewhere and reported 
for duty only on assigned days. Furthermore, the 
chief of the brigade was a drunkard, and Pasquier felt 
most of the officers belonged in the Invalides. In 
preparing his reforms, Pasquier consulted the man 
who had originally organized the firefighters in the 
1770’s. Pasquier finally decided that a paramilitary 
organization would be best. Although housing the 
men in barracks, which this involved, initially cost 
considerable sums, it had the advantage of providing 
an elite force which would always be ready and which 
could also be given various guard duties, relieving the 
overburdened garrison of the city. After some dis- 
cussion in the Council of State, with support by Jean 
de Montalivet and opposition by the prefect of the 
Seine and the Paris municipal council, Napoleon finally 
adopted Pasquier’s views. Although the emperor would 
not allow any conscripts to be diverted to the new 
corps, its command was entrusted to de Plazanet, a 
former engineering officer with a distinguished mili- 
tary record.’ 

On September 18, 1811, Napoleon established the 
corps of sapeurs-pompiers for Paris. The men formed 
a battalion of four companies of 142 each, under the 
immediate control of the prefect of police and the ulti- 
mate authority of the minister of the interior. Or- 
ganized on a military basis, each man was to be issued 
a saber and a musket with bayonet. Their officers 
were appointed by Napoleon on the nomination of the 
prefect and the minister. Barracks were to be built 
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for each company, and at least thirty fire stations were 
to be designated around the city. Available for police 
work as well as firefighting, they also provided fire 
protection for private celebrations at the discretion of 
the prefect. All this was to be accomplished before 
January 1, 1812. Also on September 18 Pasquier 
issued an ordinance regulating water carriers, which 
provided among other things that, in the event of fire, 
they were required to go to the scene with their casks. 
The first two to arrive would be awarded a prize. It 
is from the reforms by Pasquier that date the barracks, 
polished helmets, and capes which still characterize the 
Parisian sapeur-pompier.?? 

In September, 1811, Pasquier made his second major 
effort at reforming public morals. The gambling farm 
was about to expire. Convinced of the harm done by 
gambling, he addressed a memoir on the subject to 
Napoleon. Regarding gambling as a moral illness 
which should but could not be eradicated, he felt that 
the existing fourteen houses should be reduced to three 
or four, which could be easily supervised by the police. 
Since if most of the houses were closed the workers 
and middle class would have nowhere to gamble but 
in public places, this would tend to reduce or eliminate 
gambling by them. The idle rich, who he said could 
escape police surveillance in their salons anyway, would 
patronize the remaining establishments. Pasquier had 
received no response to his memoir when another de- 
velopment gave it much greater importance. Dave- 
louis, a former gambling farmer tainted by scandal, 
was the high bidder for the new gambling lease, but 
his bid was rejected by Rovigo in favor of the current 
holder. Davelouis wrote to Napoleon, making serious 
accusations against Rovigo and exposing all the evils 
of the gambling farm. Napoleon appointed a com- 
mittee, composed of Pasquier, Frochot, and the five 
presidents of the sections of the Council of State, to 
consider whether gambling should be tolerated in 
Paris or forbidden as in other French cities and to 
evaluate the success of the prohibition in these cities. 
The committee chose Pasquier as its rapporteur and 
entrusted him with its preliminary work, which dis- 
quieted Rovigo who feared that Pasquier would bear 
a grudge toward him for all the annoyances he had 
caused the prefect.?* 

The committee’s report, made on November 27, 
1811, embodied many of the ideas of Pasquier’s mem- 
oir, although it firmly concluded that, in spite of the 
difficulties, gambling could and should be suppressed 
completely in Paris. It also reported that the sup- 
pression of gambling in the other major cities of France 
had been effective and beneficial. With regard to 
Davelouis’s complaint, the committee concluded that 
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his memoir not only strengthened their opinion of 
gambling but that his complaints against Rovigo could 
not be substantiated without calling witnesses, seeing 
records, and otherwise violating the secrecy which 
Napoleon had imposed in the Davelouis affair.?* Pas- 
quier, who spent a great deal of time on this subject, 
was disappointed with the committee’s decision to rec- 
ommend the complete suppression of gambling. This, 
he felt, was responsible for Napoleon’s ultimate de- 
cision to close only three gambling houses and restrict 
the others’ hours, although in fact the decisive con- 
sideration was probably the loss of revenue from the 
gambling farm. The emperor also ordered Rovigo to 
assign the gambling farm to the man already desig- 
nated, denying Davelouis’s claim. Rovigo was grateful 
to Pasquier, who had guided the committee’s decision 
in his case, and relations between the two improved 
immediately. Shortly after this affair, Pasquier com- 
plained to Rovigo of the frequent visits Desmarest paid 
to him, and the visits were quickly stopped.”° 

One of the most important and continuous concerns 
of the prefect of police was provisioning the Paris mar- 
kets. Although as early as late 1810 Pasquier had 
been involved in measures to keep bread prices low, it 
was not until the fall of 1811 that he faced his first 
major problems in provisioning Paris, especially the 
grain markets, and this came at a critical time since 
Napoleon was well embarked on the course which led 
to the Russian campaign of 1812. The food supply 
of Paris was essentially the concern of the Council of 
Provisions, which included Pasquier and Bassano’s 
brother Maret, who was responsible for Paris’s reserve 
grain supplies. The grain crop of 1811 initially ap- 
peared ample, but as harvest time approached the pros- 
pects diminished. In August, 1811, Pasquier called 
this situation to the attention of Montalivet, minister 
of the interior. The following month Montalivet sum- 
moned a committee including Pasquier to study pos- 
sible measures. Pasquier’s main role in these com- 
mittee meetings seems to have been to provide informa- 
tion on market conditions, the bakers’ demands, and 
popular sentiment. According to Lanzac de Laborie, 
however, Pasquier appeared somewhat hesitant because 
of his suspect position after the Astros affair, his aver- 
sion to playing the role of informer, and his friendship 
with Bassano, Maret’s brother. Furthermore, Pas- 
quier’s efforts were occasionally met with ridicule by 
his superiors. On October 25 Rovigo wrote to Na- 
poleon of a visit by Pasquier who was uneasy over the 
grain shortage. Rovigo commented on Pasquier’s zeal 


24 Archives de Sassy. | 

25 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 493-496; Lanzac de Laborie, 
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in his duties, sarcastically adding that the prefect had 
come to share his anxiety and seek consolation, which 
was beyond Rovigo’s functions. Napoleon likewise 
wrote to Rovigo that Pasquier was too fearful. Thus 
there is little wonder that on some subsequent occasions 
Pasquier seems to have made reports to Napoleon de- 
signed more to please the emperor than to provide an 
accurate assessment of prevailing conditions.”¢ 

The Paris municipal government was committed to 
providing adequate bread supplies at reasonable prices, 
whether by paying subsidies or providing grain re- 
serves. Maret was charged with these operations. 
But he was not subject to the prefect of police and 
he had allowed the reserves to fall to one-third their 
former level because of high grain prices, a develop- 
ment Pasquier failed to criticize whether for lack of 
foresight or consideration of Maret. The overall super- 
vision of food supplies was finally taken from Mon- 
talivet and given to Jean-Baptiste Collin de Sussy at 
the new Ministry of Commerce. But by February, 
1812, in spite of frantic efforts to purchase grain both 
in France and abroad, the bread price had risen so 
high that Napoleon summoned the Council of Pro- 
visions and proposed a ceiling on grain prices which 
the Council, including Pasquier, opposed. Pasquier 
argued that the only two solutions were to bring into 
Paris as much foreign wheat as possible, utilizing the 
services of any who would cooperate, which Napoleon 
had refused to do, and to encourage the free movement 
of grain in the country, giving assurances of safety to 
those who brought supplies to market. The emperor, 
however, put little stock in some of Pasquier’s sugges- 
tions, commenting in the margin of a note from Pas- 
quier to Sussy, “The observations of the prefect of 
police mean nothing.” Nevertheless Pasquier felt he 
earned the esteem of Napoleon by the vigilance of his 
police, for no disturbances broke out in Paris at this 
time.?? 

With the price of flour rising rapidly in February 
and March, Napoleon in mid-March created a special 
commission, including Pasquier, to study appropriate 
measures. On April 7 Pasquier reported that the sack 
of flour worth 92 francs on February 1, had reached a 
new high of 115 with some sales at 128 reported, and 
illegal exports of bread from Paris were continuing 
for which one arrest had been made. He recommended 
no changes in procedure but urged purchases of wheat 
abroad. On April 14 a special meeting of the Council 
of Provisions was held. Pasquier himself served as 


26 Lanzac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon 5: pp. 186-189, 
219, 230, 231; Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 497, 498; Rovigo to 
Napoleon, October 25, 1811, A.N. AF IV 1059, doc. 22; 
Napoleon to Rovigo, November 3, 1811, cited in Napoleon, 
Correspondance 22: p. 554, no. 18236. 

27 Lanzac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon 5: pp. 206, 207, 
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IV 1059, doc. 13. 
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secretary, so confidential were the discussions. Pas- 
quier insisted that high bread prices were not due so 
much to lack of wheat as to frenzied purchasing by pri- 
vate individuals. He felt that evidence of adequate 
supplies would help calm popular anxiety and sug- 
gested that the prefects and sub-prefects urge the 
farmers to increase deliveries to the markets and 
moderate their prices. This suggestion was adopted by 
the Council.?8 

On April 15 Napoleon held a special meeting of the 
Council on Provisions at Saint Cloud at which he as- 
signed emergency tasks to Pasquier and Sussy. Pas- 
quier was ordered to check the available grain and flour 
supplies in Paris and report on them at two o’clock 
the next afternoon. He was to discourage speculation 
in grain and prohibit the export of bread from Paris, 
and the following morning he was to begin a daily dis- 
tribution of one hundred sacks of flour to provide for 
the next day’s bread supply. Although this Council 
meeting at Saint Cloud did not end until seven o’clock 
that evening, Pasquier had his report ready the next 
afternoon. His inquiries confirmed his report of April 
14, for he discovered large stores of grain and flour 
(approximately 16,000 sacks) in the stores of various 
merchants. This presented the dilemma of whether 
to requisition these supplies for the reserves, for such 
large, sudden acquisitions might harm public confi- 
dence. Although Paris remained relatively calm, con- 
ditions did not improve, and Napoleon called additional 
meetings of the Council on Provisions which still op- 
posed his insistence on the imposition of price ceilings. 
At the end of April, Pasquier, seeking suggestions, 
even went to see the financier Gabriel Ouvrard, who 
had been instrumental in provisioning the city in 1802 
but who was now imprisoned for his role in Fouché’s 
negotiations with the English.” 

On May 3 Napoleon proposed to the Council a de- 
cree, signed with modifications the following day, pro- 
viding for the free circulation of grain and forbidding 
hoarding or speculating in it. Additional regulations 
were prescribed for farmers, merchants, bakers, and 
others, although no price ceilings were imposed. On 
May 8, however, Napoleon issued a decree, published 


28 Lanzac de Laborie, Panis sous Napoleon 5: pp. 244, 245; 
Pasquier, Mémoires 1: p. 502; Pasquier, Etat de situation 
presenté par le préfet de police au conseil des subsistances, 
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AF IV 1059, doc. 68. 
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on May 12, establishing a maximum price of thirty- 
three francs per hectoliter for grain in the six depart- 
ments surrrounding Paris and other appropriate mea- 
sures for the rest of France. Neither the Council on 
Provisions nor Pasquier, who had to enforce it, were 
consulted about this measure. The decree was to be 
in effect no longer than four months. On May 14 
and May 21 Pasquier himself published additional price 
controls on flour, barley, and rye in the Paris market. 
Napoleon was now preparing for the Russian cam- 
paign, and Pasquier attributed his concern for the bread 
supply to his desire for tranquillity in his absence. 
The restrictive measures on the grain trade were 
evaded and did not achieve the desired results. There- 
fore, on June 30, on Pasquier’s proposal, the Council 
on Provisions recommended relaxing them.** 

But Pasquier’s time had not been occupied exclu- 
sively with the grain shortage. In fact he was on sev- 
eral occasions involved in affairs bordering on those 
political police matters he so abhorred. On September 
3, 1811, Pasquier summoned Jacques Récamier to his 
office and told him that his wife was exiled at least 
forty leagues from Paris. Pasquier was also respon- 
sible for notifying Chateaubriand of his exile from Paris 
in September, 1812. He made no difficulty, however, 
about allowing Chateaubriand to return for a celebra- 
tion in October.*? 

Of a somewhat more sinister nature was a plot by a 
young Saxon named Dominique La Sahla who arrived 
in Paris in February, 1811, hoping to assassinate Na- 
poleon and thereby also cause Marie Louise to miscarry. 
Pasquier, warned of La Sahla’s mission, immediately 
dispatched one of his detectives, Foudras, who quickly 
located and arrested the would-be assassin. La Sahla’s 
only regret was that he had arrived in Paris too late 
to assassinate Napoleon at a masked ball. In his re- 
port on the case Pasquier recommended that it be 
kept secret, since nothing would be gained by executing 
La Sahla and the details would only show how easily 
such an attack could be carried out. His recommenda- 
tion was accepted, and La Sahla was imprisoned with 


30 Procès verbal, séance du conseil des subsistances, May 3, 
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the other political prisoners at Vincennes until the 
Restoration.*® 

Late in 1811 or early in 1812 Bassano requested 
Pasquier to keep the Russian embassy under surveil- 
lance and so Foudras was assigned to the case. Sub- 
sequently a Russian courier was arrested at the border, 
for wholly unrelated reasons, and was found to be 
carrying dispatches from Alexander Czernicheff, the 
tsar’s aide-de-camp who was in Paris. These dis- 
patches contained detailed statistics on French troops in 
Germany, which could only have been obtained by 
treason. On February 26 Czernicheff left Paris. Dur- 
ing a search of his hotel room Foudras found ashes 
from burned documents and under the rug he dis- 
covered a note which had escaped the fire. This note 
came from the same source as the information taken 
from the courier. At Rovigo’s demand Pasquier gave 
the note to him, but sent a copy to Bassano. The two 
ministers then engaged in a minor controversy over 
who made the discovery, leaving Pasquier to appear 
the most honorable of the lot. The handwriting on 
the note was finally identified as that of Michel, a clerk 
at the War Ministry who handled statistics. On 
March 1 Rovigo announced to Bassano the arrest of 
Jean Wustinger, concierge of the Russian embassy, 
who had solicited Michel for espionage work. Thus a 
spy ring of several years’ standing was broken. Al- 
though Rovigo acknowledged Pasquier’s role in this 
accomplishment, he forbade the continuation of this 
kind of surveillance which had been originally re- 
quested by Bassano. Michel was sentenced to death 
and his accomplices to lesser penalties.** 

Pasquier also stumbled onto a counterfeiting opera- 
tion run by Rovigo. The police commissioner who 
supervised printing shops notified Pasquier of a clan- 
destine printing plant. Pasquier had the house searched 
and found a large operation counterfeiting Russian and 
Austrian bank notes. The notes, printing plates, and 
engraving tools were taken to the Prefecture of Police. 
But hardly had the expedition been concluded when 
Rovigo, quite upset, came to see Pasquier and ex- 
plained that this whole affair was directed by Desma- 
rest, assisted by a printer named Fain, the brother of 
one of Napoleon’s private secretaries. The notes were 
intended to pay for supplies in Austria and Russia. 
Although Pasquier appreciated being kept ignorant of 


88 Pasquier, Mémoires 1: pp. 517, 518; Hauterive, Napoléon 
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such an undertaking, he complained to Rovigo that he 
should at least have been informed who owned the 
house, which then would not have been investigated. 

It was also in 1812 that Pasquier, at the suggestion 
of Eugene Vidocq and Henri, two of his subordinates, 
authorized the establishment of a police detachment to 
ferret out thieves, assassins, and other criminals de- 
nounced to the police. Although this unit was rela- 
tively unimportant under Pasquier’s administration, its 
significance increased and it became one of his more 
useful contributions to Parisian law enforcement.*® 
But Pasquier’s main concerns in 1812 were centered 
on Napoleon’s Russian campaign. 

Shortly before Napoleon departed for Russia on 
May 9, he mentioned to Pasquier the continuing food 
shortage, telling him that it no longer existed and that 
his worries would soon be over. Pasquier, already 
doubting Napoleon’s future, pointed out that the har- 
vest would not be in until the end of July and would 
not reach the markets until August. Furthermore, he 
mentioned the possibility of insurrection, observing 
that Napoleon’s absence at such a great distance would 
weaken the government. Napoleon admitted the truth 
of Pasquier’s comment, but added that he had to finish 
what he had started. To improve his popularity before 
departing for Russia, Napoleon visited various parts 
of the city. He was accompanied on these trips by 
either Pasquier or Frochot, Prefect of the Seine.*’ 
But nearly six months later there occurred exactly 
what Pasquier had warned Napoleon about, and Pas- 
quier himself was involved. 

Although Napoleon’s officials remained loyal to him 
in his absence, some of them began to doubt the 
strength of his position. Pasquier’s contacts with 
Lavallette, the postmaster, provided him accurate in- 
formation about the Russian campaign and increased 
the apprehension which they shared with Mollien, min- 
ister of the treasury, and even with Rovigo and Ad- 
miral Decrés.38 Then on October 23 there occurred 
the Malet conspiracy—the kind of affair against which 
Pasquier had cautioned Napoleon. 

This plot is too well known to merit relating here 
at length, except as it affected Pasquier. Briefly, on 
October 23 Claude Francois de Malet and two other 
former generals, Victor de Lahorie and Maximilien 
Guidal, announced the death of Napoleon at Moscow 
and issued a forged Sénatus-Consulte proclaiming a 
republic. They arrested several officials including Pas- 
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quier, Rovigo, and General Pierre Hulin, military com- 
mandant of Paris. The hoax was ended when Malet 
showed the forged document to General Doucet, who 
recognized the forgery and protested. When Malet 
attempted to shoot Doucet, as he had Hulin, Doucet’s 
adjutant, Laborde, had Malet arrested by soldiers of 
his command. The other conspirators were shortly 
arrested and their work undone. Virtually all the par- 
ticipants in the plot, including some who were the vic- 
tims of circumstance, were subsequently executed.*® 

Malet first gained control of some troops in Paris 
by announcing Napoleon’s death. Then he proceeded 
to the prison of La Force, where he freed Guidal and 
Lahorie, as well as Boccheiampe. They, along with 
Boutreux, who was to become prefect, were sent with 
some troops to the Prefecture to arrest Pasquier, ar- 
riving shortly after seven o’clock. Pasquier, who had 
already arisen, heard the commotion and sent his valet 
to investigate. The valet was confronted by a group 
of soldiers and wounded with a bayonet when he tried 
to prevent their entry. Pasquier then tried to flee by 
a stairway leading to the garden, but he was stopped 
by another group of soldiers led by Lahorie, who re- 
turned him unharmed to his quarters. Lahorie read him 
the announcement of Napoleon’s death and the forged 
Sénatus-Consulte, but he would not let Pasquier see it. 
Having informed Pasquier that Boutreux was now 
prefect, Lahorie placed him under guard and then de- 
parted to arrest Rovigo. Although under arrest, Pas- 
quier managed to send a messenger to warn Rovigo, 
but this courier simply demanded to speak immediately 
with Rovigo and offered no explanation to Rovigo’s 
porter who had been instructed not to disturb his 
master when he retired at five that morning. More- 
over, since Pasquier’s messenger had come by foot, 
he barely arrived before Lahorie’s mounted column 
came to arrest Rovigo.*® 

Meanwhile at the Prefecture, Pasquier, held there 
about forty-five minutes, finished dressing and asked 
to see Boutreux, who showed him a copy of the 
Sénatus-Consulte which he quickly recognized as a 
forgery because of its incorrect form. He was soon 
joined by his wife and brother-in-law, whom he in- 
formed of his discovery, commenting to the latter that 
within six hours either their captors would be in their 
power or they themselves would be dead. Shortly 
thereafter a sub-lieutenant, Lefévre, arrived with an 


39 Ironically, on October 13 Rovigo had instructed Pasquier 
to arrange the transfer of Guidal to Aix-en-Provence for 
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order from Lahorie to transfer Pasquier to La Force. 
He took Pasquier there in a cab guarded by a dozen 
soldiers. Noticing the small escort, Pasquier tried to 
convince Lefévre that he was being duped, but the 
officer only ordered the driver to quicken the pace. 
Arriving at La Force, Pasquier soon found that Rovigo 
and Desmarest were also held there, all of them de- 
pressed by the realization that Napoleon’s death was 
not impossible and that if the Revolution broke out 
again, they might be its first victims. Pasquier, how- 
ever, did not sit idly by. He asked the wife of the 
concierge, who owed his job to Pasquier, to see whether 
a side door to the prison was guarded by Lahorie’s 
troops as was the main entrance. About nine thirty, 
while he was waiting for the woman to return, Saul- 
nier, the secretary of the Ministry of Police, and 
Laborde, Hulin’s adjutant, entered. They informed 
him that the affair was over, Malet and Lahorie were 
arrested, and they had been sent by Cambacérès and 
the Duc de Feltre, minister of war, to release Pasquier 
and Rovigo.*1 

As soon as they were released, Pasquier and Rovigo 
went in Saulnier’s carriage to the Ministry of Police, 
where they found a troop of Imperial Guards awaiting 
Rovigo’s orders. Believing the danger had passed and 
that he should return to his duties, Pasquier set off 
for the Prefecture on foot without an escort. When 
he arrived he found it guarded by rebel troops com- 
manded by a Lieutenant Beaumont, who had made 
things very unpleasant for those caught inside the 
building, chasing them back with bayonets when they 
tried to leave. Pasquier tried unsuccessfully to con- 
vince Beaumont to withdraw his troops. After a 
vehement argument with Beaumont he fled down the 
rue de Jérusalem toward the Quai des Orfévres. Out 
of breath and hotly pursued by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, he took refuge in an apothecary shop owned 
by a certain Sillan, whence he was soon rescued by a 
detachment of Imperial Guards, although not before 
Laborde, who had come to remove the troops from 
the Prefecture, was himself arrested by Beaumont’s 
men.*? All of the chief conspirators were soon ar- 
rested, except Lafon, who disappeared, was not seen 
again until the Restoration, and was the only one to 
escape punishment. 

But the Malet affair was not over as far as Pasquier 
was concerned. He was involved in the interrogation 
of Lahorie, and he had to answer to Napoleon. Pas- 
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quier preferred not to take part in the interrogation, 
but he was specifically summoned by Rovigo, along 
with Pelet de la Lozére, Anglés, Saulnier, and Des- 
marest. The session, lasting more than three hours, 
was conducted largely by Réal, whose brutal destruc- 
tion of Lahorie’s pitiful defense finally caused Pelet 
to approach Pasquier and led to the closing of the in- 
terrogation. The scene was all the more touching since 
Lahorie had managed to thwart Malet’s determination 
to execute both Pasquier and Rovigo. To ascertain 
the extent of the conspiracy and its possible connection 
with former revolutionaries, the police questioned the 
friends of Guidal, all except Jean Tallien who had 
disappeared. Finally, after being given a safe-conduct, 
Tallien came to see Pasquier, explaining that a man 
such as himself must never be arrested even though 
he lived in complete inactivity and feared compromising 
himself. He convinced Pasquier that neither he nor 
any other former revolutionary had any connection 
with Malet. The trial of those arrested began on 
October 24, and fourteen were sentenced to death and 
executed, including Lieutenant Beaumont and Sub- 
Lieutenant Lefévre, for whom Pasquier unsuccessfully 
tried to intercede with the Duc de Feltre.** Pasquier’s 
efforts on behalf of Beaumont and Lefèvre, and espe- 
cially his role in halting the interrogation of Lahorie 
bespeak an element of humanity in his character which 
was lacking in some of his contemporaries. 

Pasquier, aware of his tenuous position, disclaimed 
all responsibility of the civilian police in the affair. 
Rather he blamed it on the military police of Marshal 
Adrien de Moncey, whom he disliked. In order to 
justify themselves to the emperor, Pasquier, Camba- 
cérés, and Rovigo all wrote to Napoleon about the 
events of October 23, hoping not only to placate Na- 
poleon himself but also to nullify the effect which some 
hostile members of the court, especially de Feltre, 
might have. Pains were taken to convince Napoleon 
of the limited number involved in the plot. Pasquier’s 
account to Napoleon of the day’s events was simple and 
factual. On October 30 he presented to Rovigo a re- 
port, which was probably also sent to Napoleon, con- 
taining his reflections on the conspiracy. Complaining 
of the lack of coordination between civilian and military 
authorities and the military preponderance in the state, 
Pasquier’s report advocated the establishment of an 
armed police guard of 400 or 500 mounted and 1,500 
or 1,800 foot soldiers, under the control of the prefect 
of police, to protect the city against such disturbances. 
Furthermore, Pasquier ordered Veyrat, the police 
inspector-general, to make a report to him, which was 
submitted on November 4, which castigated the conduct 
of the military and exonerated that of the prefect and 
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his staff, and which was published in 1814 by Jean 
Lafon.*4 

When Napoleon first learned of the Malet conspiracy 
on November 6, he was astonished, humiliated, and 
angered. He realized the damage done to his govern- 
ment and the need to hasten back to Paris. Although 
upset, by December 12 Napoleon was able to see the 
humorous aspect to the minister and prefect of police 
being jailed by their own prisoner. He also thought 
Pasquier and Rovigo had correctly evaluated the extent 
of the conspiracy and even expressed his approval of 
Rovigo’s handling of it, although he seemed somewhat 
puzzled that it had escaped the attention of Rovigo 
and Pasquier, whom he described to Caulaincourt as a 
“good observer.” The emperor returned to Paris on 
the night of Friday, December 18, and the next day 
began his inquiries into the conspiracy. Rovigo felt 
that Napoleon was annoyed with Pasquier and under- 
took to defend him, which he accomplished easily 
enough because of the emperor’s regard for his prefect. 
Cambacérés defended all the officials involved except 
Frochot, whom Pasquier himself supported in the 
Council of State. Pasquier did not see Napoleon until 
Sunday at the audience traditionally held after Mass. 
Many present were watching, expecting the prefect to 
be rebuffed, but, as Pasquier related, Napoleon ap- 
proached him quite affably and said, “Well, Monsieur 
le Préfet, you, too, have had your bad day; life does 
not lack for that kind!” Napoleon later held a con- 
ference to investigate the conspiracy, at which he or- 
dered the planning of a corps of gendarmes for Paris, 
similar to that proposed in Pasquier’s report to Rovigo 
of October 30. In support of this project he admitted 
that when he returned to Paris he did not know what 
to think of Pasquier’s conduct, but then he realized 
that he could hardly condemn someone so defenseless 
that in returning to his own residence he was almost 
killed by soldiers of the unit called the first regiment 
of Paris.*° 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Pasquier that Napoleon 
was so far from Paris at the time of the conspiracy, 
for had he been in France, Pasquier might well have 
been dismissed. There were those, such as Peuchet, 
who subsequently accused Pasquier of negligence for 
not maintaining adequate surveillance over Malet, Gui- 
dal, and Lahorie. As it was, Napoleon had time to 
consider the situation and assess the blame carefully. 
While Pasquier, along with several others including 
Rovigo and the military authorities, may have main- 
tained less than adequate surveillance over Malet and 
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his companions, in fact it seems that if any fault could 
be charged to Pasquier on the day of the affair, it 
would be that his residence was inadequately guarded. 
The conspirators saw to it that he was arrested first 
and they appear to have devoted the greatest number 
of troops to this task. Thus Pasquier and his staff 
were physically overwhelmed and had no choice but 
to submit. It was not until the conspirators, without 
their military force, confronted the military authorities 
of Paris who had troops readily available that the plot 
was stopped. Furthermore, as Imbert de Saint-Amand 
observed, “M. Pasquier, the Prefect of Police, was a 
gentle and inoffensive man; he had already got up and 
was at work in his office when they came to arrest 
him, and he submitted to his arrest with the best 
grace in the world.” *® Fortunately Napoleon, on his 
long journey back from Russia and during his first few 
hours in Paris, realized the impossible situation in 
which Pasquier had found himself on October 23. 

During Napoleon’s absence in Russia, the bread 
shortage had not been resolved. Early in December 
the Council of Provisions had revived a proposal to 
make two qualities of bread to assure the availability 
of bread to the poor at a maximum price of eighteen 
sous. This idea was presented to Napoleon by Pas- 
quier at a Council meeting on December 21. Basically 
Pasquier argued to let the price of wheat determine 
the cost of bread, but to alleviate the burden on the 
poor a cheaper grade of bread would be made avail- 
able and a third grade made for the rich would allow 
the bakers to regain what they lost on the lowest grade. 
This proposal, however, met with opposition, and Na- 
poleon allowed the question to remain unsettled. The 
abundant harvests of 1813 relieved the situation, the 
Paris grain reserve organization having made its last 
delivery to the bakers on January 9, 1813. 

In the winter and spring of 1813 Pasquier became 
more pessimistic about Napoleon’s relations with Aus- 
tria and Prussia, a view shared by Sémonville and 
which they unsuccessfully tried to impress upon Bas- 
sano. But Pasquier had a more immediate problem, 
the increasingly depressed condition of the workers in 
the Paris suburbs. This was caused partly by previous 
food shortages, which had seriously reduced the work- 
ers’ savings, and also by increasing unemployment re- 
sulting from general economic conditions. To help 
relieve the situation Pasquier managed to have govern- 
ment orders placed with the cabinet makers of the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine for a large quantity of furni- 
ture for the various palaces. He also provided em- 
ployment for some of the poorest workers of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Marceau by obtaining Senate funds to 
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build a road from the Luxembourg Palace to the Ob- 
servatory.*® 

In January, 1813, Napoleon, fearing a repetition of 
the Malet conspiracy, ordered work begun on a decree 
for a corps of gendarmes for Paris, closely resembling 
that outlined in Pasquier’s memoir of October 30, 1812, 
to Rovigo. Pasquier had mentioned this to Napoleon 
several times, pointing out the need for it and the un- 
suitability of line troops for police work, and he took 
an active part in drafting the decree which was issued 
on April 10, over military opposition. This corps, 
commanded by the prefect of police, was known as the 
Gendarmerie Impériale de Paris and consisted of a 
general staff of 14 headed by a colonel, 24 officers all 
mounted, and 816 men, of whom 488 were to be 
mounted. Officers were appointed by the emperor on 
the recommendation of the minister of police, and non- 
commissioned officers and gendarmes were named by 
the prefect. The organization of the new corps, oc- 
cupying most of the summer, was one of the most 
troublesome and laborious tasks Pasquier ever under- 
took, since he was completely foreign to military ad- 
ministration and regulations. Rovigo, however, greatly 
assisted him, especially in selecting men.“ 

In the fall and winter of 1813, Pasquier intervened 
several times for various friends and acquaintances. He 
prevented the conscription of a young man from Le 
Mans who was not liable to military service, in spite of 
the insistence of the minister of war. He also inter- 
vened for his boyhood friend and colleague in the 
Parlement, Dupleix de Mezy, who loaned his passport 
to a friend to flee from France. Rovigo was deter- 
mined to imprison Mezy at Vincennes, but Pasquier, 
with some difficulty, persuaded him not to as a personal 
favor. Then on December 19, as Napoleon went to 
open the Legislative Body, in a procession for which 
Pasquier had taken the usual precautions, a man 
shouted at him, “What! No one will deliver us from 
this scoundrel!’ The man was seized and identified 
as Bassompierre, with whose family Pasquier was ac- 
quainted and who was a close friend of Louis François 
Bausset, an associate of Pasquier. Pasquier, who be- 
lieved Bassompierre guilty, convinced Rovigo that 
nothing would be gained by harshly punishing him, 
especially since everything would soon be decided on 
the battlefield. Rovigo agreed but foresaw difficulties 
with Napoleon, which Pasquier promised to arrange. 
The next morning at a private audience with the em- 
peror, he summarized the facts of the case, noting that 
there was only one witness, who could be mistaken. 
He also remarked that such an outburst was not in 
keeping with Bassompierre’s character and mentioned 
the accused’s friendship with Bausset, whom Napoleon 
highly regarded. When Napoleon asked his recom- 
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mendation, Pasquier suggested freeing Bassompierre 
but exiling him from Paris and keeping him under 
surveillance. This accepted, Pasquier, on Rovigo’s ad- 
vice, implemented it immediately before Napoleon could 
change his mind. Bassompierre left Paris by five 
o’clock that evening.51 

Prior to the opening of the Legislative Body, Na- 
poleon proposed to the Council of State increased taxes 
and additional conscripts. Some, however, including 
Rovigo, Mollien, Lavallette, and Pasquier, were aware 
of the deteriorating conditions in France and felt that 
Napoleon should accept the terms offered by the allies 
but to which Napoleon delayed a reply until December 
16. Pasquier, futilely urging Napoleon to make peace, 
used his daily police bulletins to convey the increasing 
popular discontent. It was in this atmosphere that 
Pasquier was involved in suppressing the opposition of 
the Legislative Body to Napoleon’s policies.°? 

To examine his negotiations with the allies, Napoleon 
appointed a committee of the Legislative Body, which 
presented its report on December 28. The report 
urged that, in view of the sacrifices asked of the 
French, meaningful negotiations be undertaken and the 
rights and liberties guaranteed by law be maintained. 
The Legislative Body was so impressed that on De- 
cember 30 it voted to publish this address and elected 
its authors to the important finance committee. When 
Napoleon, who knew only vaguely of the contents of 
the address, learned this, at ten o’clock at night he 
ordered Rovigo to seize the first proof off the presses 
and forbid any distribution. Rovigo was instructed to 
bring this proof copy to Napoleon the next day at the 
lever and give an opinion on it. To assist him Rovigo 
summoned the Council of Police, including Pasquier, 
which met at the Ministry and waited past midnight 
for the copy to arrive. Pasquier’s opinion, shared by 
Pelet de la Lozére and Anglés, was that in spite of 
Napoleon’s displeasure, the address should be accepted 
since to do otherwise would alienate the people further. 
Rovigo agreed, but asked Pasquier and Real to meet 
him at the Tuileries the next morning to assist if 
Napoleon proved obstinate. But when Rovigo emerged 
from his conference, he told them that Napoleon had 
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decided to dissolve the Legislative Body since he felt 
it could render no service capable of repairing the 
damage that publication of the address would produce. 
To make certain the address did not circulate, Pasquier 
was ordered to seize all the copies of it from the 
printer, which he refused to do until he received a 
signed order from Rovigo since he would not accept 
responsibility for such an arbitrary act. The Legisla- 
tive Body was dissolved on December 31 on the basis 
that one-fifth of its members were due for reelection.** 

In December, 1813, Napoleon had recreated a Na- 
tional Guard for France but not for Paris. On January 
3, 1814, Pasquier stayed after Napoleon’s lever to re- 
quest that he establish such a force in Paris, on which 
he also submitted a written report. Foreseeing that 
with the approach of the enemy the Imperial Guard 
and the troops of the line, who formed the usual garri- 
son of the capital, would be sent elsewhere, Pasquier 
advocated the establishment of a National Guard com- 
posed of merchants and property owners, a bourgeois 
guard whose own interests would cause them to work 
to preserve order in Paris where disturbances were 
likely. This proposal, approved by the ministers of 
police and the interior and debated at a lengthy private 
council session, led to a decree on January 8, creating 
for Paris a National Guard. 

By the end of January Paris, virtually the only place 
where military supplies could be assembled, was be- 
coming a vast workshop for the army. This provided 
a great relief for the workers of the city, but their 
employers did not welcome it and were reluctant to 
undertake the necessary production. Therefore to Pas- 
quier fell the task of assigning quotas of boots and 
uniforms, since as prefect of police he was best in- 
formed as to the capabilities of each workshop.” 

With the advance of the allied armies, many antici- 
pated the return of the Bourbons, including perhaps 
Napoleon himself, for twice he asked Pasquier about 
them, especially about the Comte d’Artois. But Rovigo 
had more than idle curiosity about them. At the Pre- 
fecture was the clockwork from a small time bomb 
some thieves had used. One morning toward the end 
of February, Rovigo asked that this be sent to him. 
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Pasquier agreed and forgot the matter until dinner, 
when he mentioned it to Lavallette, who begged him 
not to fulfill his promise, pointing out that it would be 
simple to plant a similar bomb under the bed or table 
of one of the Bourbons now in France. The next day 
when Rovigo inquired why the mechanism had not 
arrived, Pasquier indicated that he felt it should remain 
at the Prefecture and asked Rovigo why he wanted it. 
Rovigo blushed and replied, to copy it to make devices 
to blow up bridges. When Pasquier observed that the 
military must have experts in such matters, Rovigo 
dropped the subject. Pasquier thought it was ended, 
until five or six days later when there appeared at the 
Prefecture a clockmaker whom two men had asked to 
make a clock mechanism to be attached to an explosive 
device. The man had at first agreed, but later thought 
it wise to inform the police. Pasquier instructed him 
not to make the mechanism, and if the two men returned 
he was to tell them he had informed the police who had 
forbidden it. Pasquier also sought out Madame de 
Vintimille, a good friend who was close to the Abbé 
François de Montesquiou, Louis XVIII’s representa- 
tive in France. He warned her of the danger to the 
Bourbons, asking her to inform Montesquiou. This 
was the first time Pasquier acted on behalf of the Bour- 
bons since he entered Napoleon’s service.55 Whether 
his action was motivated by simple kindness or by the 
desire to ingratiate himself with the Bourbons is a 
matter of speculation. 

Pasquier kept informed on military developments, 
for which Lavallette was invaluable. Every morning 
he visited the postmaster, who gleaned information 
from the letters brought to him, and then the two of 
them followed the troop movements on a detailed map. 
As the conflict moved closer to Paris, the provisioning 
of the city became more difficult, especially as the army 
relied increasingly on the capital for support. A near 
crisis developed when Maret, responsible for war sup- 
plies, decided to requisition carts in the markets to 
improve the transportation system. Learning of this, 
Pasquier hastened to the War Ministry to protest that, 
if this were allowed, Paris would soon run short of food 
because farmers would not risk losing their wagons 
and horses by sending them into the city. Although 
Comte Daru quickly complied with his request to halt 
this practice, Pasquier himself diverted transport from 
carrying provisions to moving wounded soldiers and 
he helped organize an ambulance corps. But Pasquier’s 
most serious problem was not food but rather the 
influx of sick and wounded into Paris, especially those 
with typhus. The effort was made to keep the lat- 
ter isolated in one hospital, La Pitié, and to prevent 
the Parisians from learning of the presence of the dis- 
ease. But La Pitié was soon filled and other, stringent 
measures were necessary to avoid spreading the illness 
in the city. Therefore, groups of sick were directed 
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away from Paris to other hospitals as far down the 
Seine as Rouen. In spite of these precautions, the 
efforts to prevent contagion in Paris were not entirely 
successful, and Pasquier faced this problem until late 
April.57 

When Napoleon left Paris in January, the govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of the empress and a 
council of regency, led in effect by Joseph Bonaparte, 
with whom Pasquier had only two or three private 
interviews. Although Pasquier did not participate in 
this council, except as a member of the Council of 
State, he did influence deliberations such as those on 
a proposal that with the allies near, the Parisians be 
armed for the defense of the city. When Rovigo asked 
his opinion, he replied with a memoir, objecting that 
such a mob would be impossible to lead and might 
turn on the government. Rovigo gave this memoir 
to several members of the Council. For various rea- 
sons the proposal was never implemented. Rovigo also 
sought his opinion on whether Marie Louise should 
remain in Paris. Pasquier felt that her departure 
would have a serious effect on the Parisians and, if 
she remained, she might have some beneficial influence 
on the allies. Rovigo likewise read Pasquier’s note 
on this subject to several members of the Council, 
which concluded on March 28 that the empress should 
remain in Paris. But then Joseph produced Napo- 
leon’s instructions ordering her and Napoleon’s son to 
flee. Talleyrand had read Pasquier’s note and, for his 
own ulterior motives, had also opposed the flight of 
Marie Louise on the avowed grounds that it would 
result in turning Paris over to the Bourbons. Possibly 
that same evening Pasquier and Talleyrand met at 
Rémusat’s home where they discussed the issue. The 
next day Pasquier, who had left before Talleyrand, 
received a request to call on Claire de Rémusat imme- 
diately. She informed him that as he departed, Talley- 
rand had commented that he would never have believed 
that Pasquier was such an enemy of the Bourbons, for 
he had given the worst possible advice for them. Pas- 
quier replied that he was no enemy of the Bourbons 
and that he could rally to them as easily as Talleyrand, 
for nothing would please him better than their return, 
but that, when people having a right to his advice 
asked for it, he gave it candidly.*® 

Various maneuvers to restore the Bourbons had in 
fact been developing in Paris at least since the arrival 
of the Abbé Dominique de Pradt on January 24, as 
the police were well aware. Since March 18 Comte 
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Jean de Semallé, the secret representative in Paris of 
the Comte d'Artois, had been planning with the Comte 
Desèze the moves to make on behalf of the Bourbons at 
the proper time. On March 29 he sent to various 
important people likely to aid the Bourbon cause his 
card inscribed, “Based on the power of Monsieur the 
Comte d'Artois, Lieutenant-General of the Realm.” 
The next day, while he and Deséze visited some of 
these men in person, he sent de Bonnaire de Forges, 
a relative of Pasquier, to. call on him.5 The results 
of this mission unfortunately remain unknown. 

Early on March 30 Pasquier was awakened by the 
artillery fire of the battle beginning before the walls of 
Paris. Remaining at the Prefecture to issue whatever 
orders might be necessary to the interior peace of 
Paris, his morning was disturbed only by the rumble 
of cannon fire and the receipt of contradictory informa- 
tion. The city remained remarkably quiet. Late in 
the morning, on learning that the city was being sur- 
rounded, Joseph Bonaparte authorized Marshals Au- 
guste Marmont and Edouard Mortier to surrender and 
ordered the high government officials to leave Paris 
immediately. The departure of these officials and 
Marie Louise had the disheartening effect Pasquier had 
foreseen, especially on the Paris National Guard. Only 
the prefects of the Seine and of police were excluded 
from this order, since they were to remain to try to 
maintain order and mitigate the dangers facing the city. 
Thus Pasquier stayed in Paris and for the next several 
weeks he was largely responsible for the administration 
of the capital. About two o’clock Rovigo told Pasquier 
he was leaving with the other ministers, and authorized 
him to do whatever seemed appropriate. He also 
asked Pasquier to keep a portfolio containing all his 
valuable correspondence with Napoleon. Pasquier ob- 
jected, since his own papers were likely to be searched, 
but Rovigo insisted, telling him to burn the portfolio 
if it was in danger of being seized, and so he agreed.°° 
That Rovigo at such a time would entrust his personal 
papers to Pasquier, a man of known royalist leanings, 
was a clear indication of his confidence in the loyalty 
of Pasquier. 

Returning to the Prefecture, Pasquier busied him- 
self with the details at hand. To learn of military 
developments he sent messengers to Marshal Marmont, 
and he inquired of Marshal Moncey about the arrange- 
ments for the National Guard and was instructed to 
cooperate with General Pierre Allent. About six that 
evening he was visited by Madame de Rémusat and 
Talleyrand, who had been ordered to leave Paris. She 
observed that, if Talleyrand left, there would be no 
one of consequence to deal with the allies. Pasquier 
agreed but did not see what he could do about it. 
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After some stammering by Talleyrand, Madame de 
Rémusat suggested that Pasquier send men to the gate 
through which Talleyrand would leave, where they 
would create a disturbance at being abandoned by their 
leaders, forcing him to return. Pasquier, who easily 
saw through Talleyrand’s scheme, refused, feeling his 
duty was to preserve order not create disturbances and 
he did not wish to assume the responsibility. But he 
suggested that Talleyrand present himself at the gate 
manned by Rémusat’s National Guards, who could 
easily turn him back. Talleyrand, already refused by 
Rovigo and the prefect of the Seine, accepted the sug- 
gestion and was duly prevented from leaving Paris.* 

Not until seven o’clock that evening did Pasquier 
learn from Marmont that the capitulation of the Paris 
defenses was almost settled, and Marmont requested 
Pasquier to call. When Pasquier arrived Marmont was 
concluding with Austrian, Prussian, and Russian ofh- 
cers the terms of the military capitulation, including 
the provision that the National Guard would be treated 
separately from the army. With some difficulty Pas- 
quier arranged that the Paris gendarmerie share the 
fate of the Guard. Marmont informed Pasquier that 
the city officials were to go that night to Bondy to 
surrender the city to Tsar Alexander, with whom he 
could discuss anything of interest to Paris. He was 
also to notify the municipal council and Gilbert Chabrol 
de Volvic, prefect of the Seine, since they, too, were in 
the delegation to Bondy. Marmont advised Pasquier 
to be ready to leave by eleven o’clock, when the mili- 
tary capitulation should be ratified. Lavallette, also 
at Marmont’s home that evening, spotted Talleyrand 
and Louis Bourrienne making their way up to the 
second floor, probably, he felt, to try to involve Mar- 
mont in some plot. He commented on this to Pasquier, 
who asked him what he expected since everything 
appeared finished and there were no more resources. 
Leaving Marmont, Pasquier went to the Hotel de Ville 
to inform Chabrol and some of the members of the 
municipal council who had gathered there. He asked 
Chabrol to contact the other members and General 
Allent who was likewise to accompany them to Bondy. 
He also cautioned Chabrol that the next day there 
would be a great demand for provisions, and so the 
necessary preparations were made. 

This mission accomplished, Pasquier returned to the 
Prefecture where he attended to the provision of food 
supplies for the next day and instructed his subordi- 
nates to assist in sheltering the refugees streaming into 
Paris. Since he knew he might not be prefect when he 
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returned from Bondy, he entrusted Rovigo’s portfolio 
to a reliable functionary during his absence, taking the 
key with him. Before he left, however, he examined 
the portfolio to verify its value, and found that it did 
contain Rovigo’s correspondence with Napoleon, in- 
cluding the emperor’s suspicions about his brother 
Joseph’s advances to Marie Louise. By eleven o’clock 
Pasquier returned to the Hotel de Ville, where the 
municipal council waited, but there was still no word 
from Marmont. Because of a delay in ratifying the 
capitulation, it was past one o’clock when the delegation 
left for Bondy.® 

When they reached the Pantin gate of Paris, the Im- 
perial Guards manning the post refused, as ordered, to 
allow anyone to pass, until their commander recognized 
Pasquier. Then after leaving Pantin the unescorted 
convoy was stopped by a Cossack patrol. Making 
their way over a road cluttered with the debris of war, 
through a countryside filled with enemy bivouacs, it 
took them four hours to reach Bondy. Pasquier uti- 
lized the time to discuss the situation with his com- 
panion, Pierre de Lamoignon. Both agreed that a 
Bourbon restoration was the best solution. Arriving 
at Bondy at dawn, they found the tsar’s quarters in 
the Chateau de Bondy which had belonged to Pas- 
quier’s maternal grandfather. Alexander was still in 
bed, but they were informed he would soon arise. 
Charles Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican general in the Rus- 
sian army, appeared, but in spite of his courtesy none of 
the delegates felt like conversing with him. Then Karl 
von Nesselrode, the tsar’s chief advisor, entered. He 
took Pasquier, whom he had previously met, aside and 
showed him the proclamation by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, attempting to separate the cause of Paris from 
that of Napoleon and urging the Parisians to put down 
their arms. Finding Pasquier pleased with the procla- 
mation, Nesselrode assured him of the tsar’s benevo- 
lence toward Paris and told him to answer the tsar’s 
questions directly and to make any requests he might 
desire, adding that Alexander would be pleased to find 
a man like Pasquier at the head of the delegation. 
Having been introduced by Pasquier to some of the 
other members of the group, Nesselrode left to inform 
Alexander of their presence.f# 

About six o’clock they were presented to Alexander, 
who paraphrased Schwarzenberg’s proclamation, em- 
phasizing that Napoleon was his only enemy in France 
and that he wanted to enter Paris as a friend. When 
Alexander had finished, he asked Pasquier whether he 
had any requests. The prefect asked that the National 
Guard keep its arms and remain on duty, to which 
Alexander agreed, and that the Paris gendarmerie be 
treated likewise. This the tsar permitted temporarily, 
withholding final judgment. Pasquier also obtained 
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the tsar’s reaffirmation that no troops would be quar- 
tered on the populace. On learning that allied forces 
were to enter Paris at seven that morning, he urged 
that they not penetrate into the city until ten or eleven, 
since a proclamation would have to be issued and the 
National Guard informed of its status, and the officials 
who would have to do this were then at Bondy. This 
concluded, the Paris delegation departed. Just as they 
left Bondy, they met Caulaincourt. Although embar- 
rassed, Pasquier desired to speak with him, but their 
Cossack escort hardly allowed time for Caulaincourt 
to tell Pasquier that he would see him later at the Pre- 
fecture. Nevertheless, Caulaincourt sensed a certain 
disinterest in Napoleon’s cause. Reaching the gate of 
Paris about eight o’clock, Pasquier was joined by the 
gendarmes who had escorted him that far on the way 
to Bondy. They and the Cossacks then accompanied 
him back to the Prefecture, these Cossacks being the 
first foreign troops to enter Paris.° 

Returning to the Prefecture, Pasquier summoned 
the officers of the gendarmerie and told them that pend- 
ing further orders they were to continue at their posts. 
He was drafting a proclamation to the people of Paris 
when Caulaincourt arrived to learn what had transpired 
at Bondy where he had been sent unsuccessfully by 
Napoleon to try to arrange a peace. Pasquier finished 
his proclamation, to which Caulaincourt made some 
suggestions, and then they discussed the possibility 
of a peace with Napoleon, which Pasquier regarded 
as hopeless. Pasquier assured him that steps had been 
taken to see that the allies would find no documents 
compromising to the government. Although Pasquier 
received some of his proposals rather coolly, Caulain- 
court felt that the prefect’s loyalty had been greater 
than reasonably expected and he was impressed with 
the measures taken to maintain order. The proclama- 
tion which Pasquier had drafted was published that 
day, March 31, signed by Pasquier and Chabrol. It 
clearly indicated the submission of the Paris govern- 
ment to the allies.°° 

The official to whom Pasquier had entrusted Ro- 
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vigo’s portfolio was upset at Pasquier’s arrival with 
the Cossacks, and he quickly returned it to his chief, 
Pasquier, uncertain what the next two days would 
bring and aware that many people would be compro- 
mised if its contents became known, decided to burn 
the portfolio. Three weeks later when Rovigo came 
to retrieve his precious collection only to find it de- 
stroyed, he lamented that it was an irreparable loss 
since it had contained the justification of his political 
career. But he agreed that Pasquier’s action was 
justified.® 

Lavallette also visited the Prefecture on March 31. 
He had left his position at the Post Office after seeing 
Pasquier at Marmont’s residence the preceding night. 
Pasquier told him: 


You reached your decision yesterday evening . .. I reached 
mine this morning. I have just received the order to 
continue my functions. The reign of Napoleon is finished 
and I have written to Fontainebleau [to Napoleon] that 
one should not count on me any longer. My family has 
always been attached to the house of Bourbon. I have 
served the emperor with fidelity. I had nothing to do 
with the events which cast him from the throne, and I am 
returning to the former dynasty. 


Lavallette, retiring from public life, did not question 
Pasquier’s motives, but simply asked the prefect to see 
that he was not disturbed in his retreat.ff By now 
Pasquier had clearly decided to support the Bourbons. 
But he concealed it from Caulaincourt. Napoleon was 
not informed until later on April 2, and Pasquier him- 
self did not write to the emperor until April 3, in spite 
of his misleading comment to Lavallette. 

The tsar and Frederick William III entered Paris, 
reviewed their troops, and retired to the home of 
Talleyrand, to whom the allied leaders now turned. 
That afternoon the two sovereigns; Schwarzenberg ; 
Talleyrand; Joseph, Duc de Dalberg; Abbé de Pradt; 
and Baron Joseph Louis met there and decided that 
the allies would not treat with Napoleon and that they 
would support a Bourbon restoration which must, how- 
ever, be effected by the French themselves. Nessel- 
rode had requested Pasquier to come to the Hotel de 
Talleyrand, but he claimed his work delayed him until 
this council dispersed. Thus by design or otherwise he 
avoided compromising himself at this crucial meeting. 
When he arrived he was met by Baron Louis, who 
told him what had just been decided and asked his 
cooperation. Pasquier, suspicious of Baron Louis, 
avoided committing himself until he had talked with 
Nesselrode, with whom he discussed the situation for 
nearly an hour, emerging fully convinced to work with 
all his resources for a Bourbon restoration. In addi- 
tion to these decisions, they discussed details of the 
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occupation such as the treatment of invalid French 
soldiers, about whom Nesselrode assured Pasquier that 
the tsar would accept his requests. He also informed 
Pasquier that, when the tsar was convinced of his in- 
tentions, he would receive his full confidence. Nessel- 
rode wanted Pasquier to remain to talk with Alex- 
ander, but he insisted that his duties necessitated his 
presence at the Prefecture, and so he agreed to meet 
with the tsar later in the evening.® 

When Pasquier returned to his office he inquired into 
the details of the day’s occurrences, and was quite 
proud of the conduct of his subordinates. The two 
affairs of most concern to him were the Vendome col- 
umn and the food supply. A group of Royalists had 
attempted to dislodge the statue of Napoleon from 
atop the column in Place Vendome and, although dark- 
ness had halted them, Pasquier feared their efforts 
would be renewed and would cause trouble with the 
Bonapartists. But the food problem was even more 
pressing. Due to delays in distribution, the Russian 
troops did not receive their first bread ration until 
seven o’clock. Pasquier wrote to the prefect of the 
Seine about this, and called in the appropriate depart- 
mental officials to urge greater diligence. He also sum- 
moned the fodder merchants to meet with him since 
there was a shortage of fodder for the allied cavalry.” 

That evening Pasquier was received courteously by 
the tsar at Talleyrand’s residence. Alexander told 
Pasquier that, confident in him, he had ordered General 
Fabien Sacken, the new commandant of Paris, to co- 
operate with him. He also instructed Pasquier to bring 
to his personal attention any measures he thought de- 
sirable. The prefect could even send a messenger, 
and the tsar promised to reply within half an hour. 
Pasquier took advantage of Alexander’s offer several 
times, always with success. Leaving Alexander, Pas- 
quier entered Talleyrand’s apartments where he joined 
in a discussion with Talleyrand, Dalberg, Louis, and 
Francois de Jaucourt on obtaining the desired results 
from the French Senate which, it was hoped, would 
smoothly handle the deposition of Napoleon and the 
installation of the Bourbon regime. Those involved, 
including Pasquier, were aware of the tenuousness of 
their position if the Senate failed their expectations. 
The tsar’s attitude toward Pasquier was doubtlessly in- 
fluenced by Nesselrode, who had inquired about him of 
René, Marquis d’Osmond, a noted anti-Bonapartist. 
Osmond told Nesselrode that the police could not be 
left in better hands and that it would be a piece of good 
fortune if Pasquier, whom he regarded as completely 
reliable, would support the new regime. It is clear 
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that by the evening of March 31, Pasquier had defi- 
nitely decided not only to support the Bourbons but 
also to cooperate with the allies. The first decision 
was entirely his own; the second depended on the 
allies’ acceptance which he received from Nesselrode 
that evening. He later attributed his change of alle- 
giance to his desire to end the troubles afflicting his 
country. His feelings were, however, somewhat am- 
bivalent since he felt that now if Napoleon triumphed, 
he would be lost, and if Napoleon was defeated, the 
glory and power of France would be destroyed. But 
Pasquier obviously sought to assure his own security 
for, along with Talleyrand and others, he began at- 
tempts to win Marshal Marmont and other com- 
manders to their side.” 

Although as he had told Lavallette, Pasquier had : 
decided to support the Bourbons on the morning of 
March 31, he obviously had concealed his decision from 
Caulaincourt. That night Caulaincourt wrote to Na- 
poleon at Fontainebleau, bitterly recounting the defec- 
tion of Talleyrand and lamenting the lack of support 
for the imperial cause. Although he had sensed dis- 
affection that morning on the road to Bondy, based on 
his later interview with Pasquier, he clearly still re- 
garded Pasquier as an imperial official and expected 
him to inform Napoleon of details of the Bondy meet- 
ing.72 In succeeding years Pasquier was criticized by 
many, including Napoleon himself, for changing alle- 
giance at this time. But there was really very little 
that the prefect of police of Paris could have done to 
influence the tide of battle. Furthermore, a provisional 
government was already being formed in Paris. Pas- 
quier’s concealment of his decision from Caulaincourt 
cannot be commended, and Caulaincourt was disap- 
pointed at it, even though it lasted only one day. Pas- 
quier’s attempts to obtain Marmont’s defection, how- 
ever, can only be considered as treasonable, an accusa- 
tion Napoleon made against him in 1815, for Mar- 
mont’s defection, to which Pasquier contributed, was 
in fact a major blow to Napoleon’s prospects. 

On April 1 Pasquier faced an increasing food short- 
age, made especially critical because no supplies had 
arrived for three days as farmers generally believed the 
city gates to be closed. At seven o’clock that morning 
Pasquier, Chabrol, and the mayors of the arrondisse- 
ments of Paris all called on Louis, Comte de Roche- 
chouart, the émigré allied officer responsible for such 
matters, to inform him of the situation. Pasquier, 
uncertain as to the extent of his authority, also went 
to see Nesselrode about this. Pasquier was authorized 
to continue issuing passports and to publish a notice in 
Schwarzenberg’s name that the city gates were open as 
usual, thus alleviating the food shortage somewhat. 
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With Nesselrode he also raised the question of the 
numerous invalid French soldiers in Paris who were 
unable to leave in the time allotted by the capitulation 
and who, fearing they would be made prisoner as 
provided in the surrender, had appealed to Pasquier. 
The tsar had Pasquier draft a proclamation which he 
signed, assuring the soldiers then in Paris that they 
would not be taken prisoner. Both notices appeared 
in the Moniteur on April 2.78 

Leaving Nesselrode, Pasquier encountered Caulain- 
court in Talleyrand’s salon and informed him that he 
had sided with the Bourbons. Caulaincourt, irritated 
at Pasquier, reproached him for an unwarranted lack 
of confidence for not telling him the previous day. 
Pasquier replied that he could explain but this was 
not the place to do it. That afternoon he sought out 
Caulaincourt who again reproached him for not re- 
vealing his change of allegiance the day before, al- 
though Caulaincourt said he did not condemn Pas- 
quier’s decision. Pasquier replied that, basically loyal 
to the Bourbons, he had served Napoleon faithfully 
until the allies occupied Paris and that he had only 
declared for the Bourbons when he was certain of 
the allies’ intentions for France. Furthermore, he 
claimed that Nesselrode had not approached him until 
six o’clock the previous evening. Caulaincourt was 
greatly relieved and Pasquier requested him to relay 
the “loyal warning,” as Caulaincourt called it, to Na- 
poleon along with the information that he had burned 
all police papers which might compromise anyone. 
On the evening of April 2 Caulaincourt informed Na- 
poleon of Pasquier’s support of the Bourbons and he 
recalled that the emperor commented, 


Pasquier is the only one who conducted himself properly. 
A man who takes sides before an issue is decided per- 
forms an act of courage; the chances he runs, if they do 
not vindicate him, earn him absolution. He who gives 
warning is no traitor. I esteemed him [Pasquier] and I 
am very glad that his conduct justified that esteem.’* 


On the afternoon of April 1 the Senate established 
a provisional government led by Talleyrand, who later 
offered the provisional Ministry of Police to Pasquier. 
He refused it because he did not want to continue in 
police work and because he felt at that time the real 
importance lay with the Prefecture, which he did not 
wish to hold simultaneously with the Ministry. On his 
recommendation, Anglès was given the Ministry, al- 
though Pasquier later realized that by thus relegating 
himself to a secondary position he had facilitated the 
attacks of his enemies. He likewise attributed some 
of the malevolence of the Ultra-Royalists toward him 
to the absence of his signature from a proclamation 
excoriating Napoleon and advocating a Bourbon res- 
toration, which was signed on April 1 by the General 
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Council of the Seine and the Paris municipal council 
whose zeal exceeded that of the Senate. Although Pas- 
quier knew nothing of the drafting of this proclamation, 
he was subsequently asked to sign it by Nicolas Bellart 
who had championed the proclamation since March 30. 
He refused because, while he could support the Bour- 
bons, he could not in good conscience sign a docu- 
ment so insulting to one who had so recently trusted 
him in high office.7® 

At Bondy, Alexander had promised that the gen- 
darmerie could continue its functions at least tempo- 
rarily. But Schwarzenberg, informed that this force 
was attached to Napoleon and therefore dangerous, 
ordered Pasquier to disband it. Pasquier wrote to 
Schwarzenberg, and General Allent called on him, 
arguing that the gendarmerie was necessary to the 
maintenance of order. Schwarzenberg finally yielded, 
but his initial opinion was not entirely unjustified, for 
Pasquier was summoned to the Minimes barracks to 
deal with unrest among some of the gendarmes who 
wished to join Napoleon. Pasquier told those so in- 
clined to surrender their arms and they would be given 
passports. Only four or five accepted his offer, and 
the affair was settled. Pasquier also had to complain 
to General Sacken about the excesses of some com- 
missioners Sacken had appointed to supervise news- 
papers, gambling, and other such details and whom he 
had chosen largely from the ranks of the Ultra-Royal- 
ists. Pasquier, letting Sacken know he would appeal 
to the tsar if necessary, informed him that he could 
not be responsible for the police if his administration 
were thus hampered. Sacken sympathized and can- 
celed all such appointments he had made, asking Pas- 
quier to suggest a trustworthy adviser. Pasquier 
recommended Janet, a former colleague in the Council 
of State, and henceforth he had no difficulties with 
General Sacken. But this further antagonized the 
Ultra-Royalists, already angry at his interference with 
their attempts to release political prisoners and remove 
Napoleonic emblems.’ 

On April 2 the Senate voted the deposition of Na- 
poleon, denied the Bonaparte succession to the throne, 
and abjured the loyalty of France to the emperor. Pas- 
quier’s formal notification, such as it was, to Napoleon 
that he no longer served the emperor was prompted 
ironically by a plot against Napoleon of which Pasquier 
learned from the Duc de Dalberg on the morning of 
April 2. Dalberg informed Pasquier of a plan for men, 
dressed as Chasseurs of the Guard, to surround and 
kill Napoleon. This was shortly confirmed by warn- 
ings from Lavallette and Foudras. Pasquier was in a 
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quandary as to how to prevent such a crime, when at 
midnight on April 2 he was brought a note from Bas- 
sano, asking about developments in Paris. It had 
been left by a peasant who promised to return for 
Pasquier’s reply before noon the next day. Pasquier 
immediately decided to seize the opportunity to warn 
Napoleon of the plot and to caution him he could no 
longer count on Pasquier. But before sending his 
reply, he discussed it with Talleyrand and Dalberg, 
who approved it and requested him to include the ad- 
vice that there were Jacobins among the plotters. Pas- 
quier’s note, which indicated general support for the 
provisional government, informed Napoleon of the 
Senate’s vote of deposition and enumerated the generals 
supporting the allies. He warned, “I am assured there 
are severals plots to accost the emperor and that among 
the number of individuals who are devoted to this 
idea there are several Jacobins.” Pasquier concluded 
the note by advising Napoleon, “One should no longer 
address oneself to me for advice; one should know the 
side which I have taken.” This note was given to 
Bassano by the peasant, who returned on April 3 as 
arranged. It was immediately read by Napoleon who, 
according to Pasquier, commented, “This fellow was 
quite in a hurry; one would say that he took his riding 
habit to go more quickly.” Napoleon took Pasquier’s 
change of allegiance with good grace at the time. Dur- 
ing the Hundred Days, however, he exiled the former 
prefect from Paris, recriminating bitterly to Molé that 
in 1814 Pasquier had betrayed him and that now he 
could not leave for battle with such people conspiring 
in Paris.” 

Although on March 31 Pasquier had clearly aban- 
doned Napoleon, the emperor probably did not learn 
of this from Caulaincourt until late on April 2 at the 
earliest, and Pasquier himself did not inform him until 
April 3. If, as is probable, Napoleon did not know of 
Pasquier’s defection when Bassano’s messenger was 
dispatched on April 2, he obviously either felt he could 
still rely on his prefect for assistance or he suspected 
that Pasquier had changed sides and sought an answer. 
If, however, Caulaincourt had already delivered Pas- 
quier’s message before Bassano’s note was sent, the 
peasant would seem to have been sent simply to con- 
firm Pasquier’s defection which, it must be admitted, 
had been communicated to Napoleon in rather informal 
fashion. There seems to be no reason to credit Pas- 
quier’s statement as recorded by Lavallette, that he 
had notified Napoleon on March 31 of his change of 
allegiance, especially since he did not inform Caulain- 
court until April 1. Thus for perhaps three days 
Napoleon was justified in assuming that Pasquier was 
still loyal to him while in fact the prefect was already 
serving a different master. 
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On April 4 Marmont defected to the allies, ending 
any prospects for Napoleon’s return to Paris, much to 
the relief of Pasquier who had been active in trying 
to separate him from Napoleon. That day Pasquier 
publicly announced his support for the Bourbons in a 
circular, published April 5, to the employees of the 
Prefecture. The circular, quite moderate in tone, not 
only indicated Pasquier’s adherence to the Bourbons 
but also left no doubt that he expected equal loyalty 
from his subordinates. It joined the growing number 
of such declarations appearing in the Momteur.”® 

But Pasquier had little opportunity to reflect on his 
position. The Ultra-Royalists were still attempting to 
remove various Napoleonic emblems, including the 
Vendome statue, until on April 4 the provisional gov- 
ernment announced that such emblems would be re- 
moved only by its employees. The following day Pas- 
quier, taking the initiative, decreed that the Vendome 
statue, under the protection of the tsar, would be re- 
placed by one representing peace. The statue was not, 
however, removed until after some delay Pasquier spe- 
cifically authorized the work. He likewise instructed 
police commissioners to notify the government of the 
location of Napoleonic emblems.”° 

To provide the necessary new constitution Talley- 
rand entrusted the former archtreasurer, Lebrun, with 
the drafting of a proposal which was presented to a 
select group, including Pasquier, Pradt, Baron Louis, 
Nesselrode, and perhaps some twenty others on the 
evening of April 3 at Talleyrand’s residence. They 
were astounded when Lebrun proposed to revive the 
Constitution of 1791, and a heated debate quickly de- 
veloped. Pasquier’s main contribution to the discus- 
sion was to insist on hereditary seats in the upper 
house, which he regarded as the only means to give 
it power equal to the popularly elected lower house. 
This provision was maintained in the final draft, ap- 
proved by the Senate on April 6, which formally re- 
called the Bourbons to the throne of France The 
Constitutional Charter which replaced this constitution 
did not, however, make the hereditary peerage auto- 
matic but left it to the discretion of the king. Concern 
with the position and prerogatives of this upper house, 
the Chamber of Peers as it became known, was to be 
one of the most constant elements of Pasquier’s career 
for the next thirty-four years and perhaps represented 
the most consistent principle of his entire life. 

This constitution had not, however, been adopted 
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when Napoleon made a last attempt to retain power 
for his family. On the night of April 4 the provisional 
government, including Pasquier, held their usual meet- 
ing at Talleyrand’s and the conference had just broken 
up when the impending arrival of Caulaincourt and 
Marshals Michel Ney and Jacques Macdonald was an- 
nounced. They brought from Fontainebleau, Napo- 
leon’s offer to abdicate in favor of his son and the re- 
gency of the empress. They were received by Alex- 
ander, who still had made no written commitment to 
restore the Bourbons and who now consulted alterna- 
tively with Napoleon’s emissaries and then with the 
members of the provisional government who had re- 
mained. Finally, after the latter had strongly empha- 
sized that the tsar had promised not to negotiate with 
Napoleon or his family and that such negotiations could 
easily compromise those in the provisional government 
who had served Napoleon, Alexander dismissed both 
groups at two o’clock in the morning, promising his 
decision for nine o’clock. When Pasquier arrived at 
the appointed hour, he learned of the tsar’s decision 
to accept only the complete abdication of the Bonaparte 
family. On April 11 Napoleon signed his uncondi- 
tional abdication at Fontainebleau. 

Pasquier used his position in the government to 
attempt to preserve some legacies of Napoleon’s regime 
threatened by his defeat, specifically the Council of 
State and the tricolor. Like many institutions of the 
imperial government, the future of the Council was 
somewhat uncertain. Knowing the ability of its mem- 
bers and desiring to gain their support for the Bour- 
bons, on April 6 Pasquier obtained permission from 
the provisional government for the Council to continue 
its work, although those members who had left to fol- 
low Napoleon were subsequently banned from returning 
to their posts. Thus Pasquier contributed to main- 
taining the Council, at least on a provisional basis. 
Pasquier’s defense of the tricolor, which he still wore 
although most of the provisional government wore the 
white of the Bourbons, was motivated by the attach- 
ment to it of the National Guard and by the govern- 
ment’s need to gain the support of the Guard. He 
also pointed out that, as the color under which the army 
had fought, its retention would deprive possible enemies 
of the Bourbons of a rallying symbol. But the adoption 
of the white cockade by Marshal Jean Baptiste Jour- 
dan and the importance given to it by the Abbé de 
Montesquiou overcame Pasquier’s arguments, and the 
white color was adopted for the Guard on April 9 and 
officially proclaimed the following day.f? 

Although in 1814 Pasquier was not worried about a 
food shortage as in previous years, he was faced with 
a problem in the poorer districts of Paris which suf- 
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fered from high unemployment and large numbers of 
transients. Furthermore, the state treasuries were 
empty. When Pasquier learned that Semallé in the 
name of Louis XVIII had made available some funds 
for relief work on April 4, he contacted Semallé’s 
agent at six o’clock the next morning and was given 
2,900 francs. But a better solution was derived from 
the gambling tastes of the foreign military officers then 
in Paris, which resulted in great profits for the gam- 
bling farmer. This man, desiring to insure his good 
standing with the authorities, informed Pasquier that 
he customarily paid the minister of police the daily 
sum of 3,000 francs, which was now at the prefect’s 
disposal. Pasquier ordered him to pay the back and 
current amounts to the Prefecture, and with this money 
he established a relief fund which was disbursed 
through the women of the Société Maternelle, asso- 
ciates of his wife who acquired renown in her own 
right for her charity work. But the sudden lucrative- 
ness of the gambling farm also led to attempts to bribe 
Pasquier to cancel the current lease and assign it to 
others. Pasquier finally settled the matter by an- 
nouncing that, if he had the power to cancel such a 
lease, he would do it and no more would be issued, 
thus arousing opposition to himself in influential circles. 
In addition to these matters Pasquier was also placed 
in charge of a commission to supervise food supplies 
for the allied armies.® 

Pasquier did, however, reform the special agents of 
the Ministry of Police who, assigned to the various 
Departments, had interfered in local government and 
generally made themselves hated. The provisional 
government appointed Comte Jacques Claude Beugnot, 
himself a former prefect and aware of the abuses of 
these agents, to head the Ministry of the Interior. 
Together Pasquier and Beugnot on April 10 succeeded 
in having these police agents brought under the con- 
trol of the prefects and sub-prefects.** 

On April 12 the Comte d’Artois entered Paris. Pas- 
quier, who was in the procession through the city, had 
issued the usual instructions, including the stipulation 
that flowerpots be removed from window ledges along 
the route. But Artois’s return caused the members of 
the provisional government considerable uncertainty 
about their status, and Pasquier was no exception. 
Late on the night of April 12 Beugnot called on Talley- 
rand and found him discussing the day’s events with 
Pasquier, Pierre Dupont de Nemours, and Angles. 
Talleyrand set Beugnot to drafting an article for the 
Moniteur on Artois’s entry, including a fabricated reply 
to Talleyrand’s words of welcome to replace the 
fumbled comments Artois had actually made. In dis- 
cussing this effort, Pasquier observed that, since many 
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were anxious about changes which might result from 
the return of the Bourbons, this should be mentioned 
delicately. Talleyrand instantly agreed, and thus Artois 
was made to utter a reassuring comment that the 
only change was that there was one Frenchman more.* 

Pasquier was not technically a member of the new 
cabinet, but he usually attended its meetings, as did 
several other non-ministers. But unlike some of the 
others, Pasquier assumed that his work would speak 
for itself to the new sovereigns. He was soon disillu- 
sioned! Artois immediately established a provisional 
council, including the members of the former provi- 
sional government. Pasquier, retained as prefect, had 
frequent contacts with Artois. But he found that he 
was the victim of a vicious campaign by the Ultra- 
Royalists, antagonized by some of his actions since the 
fall of Paris, even though his standing with the allies 
and his success at tasks like the provisioning of Paris 
prevented attacks on these bases. Beugnot first noticed 
the prejudicial effects of Artois’s circle on April 15, 
and Artois became so convinced of Pasquier’s malevo- 
lence that he told Beugnot he could not sleep as long 
as Pasquier controlled the police. Pasquier also an- 
tagonized Artois by his daily police reports, which 
candidly evaluated people and problems, including 
many of Artois’s advisers whom he regarded as less 
than competent. But Artois did not appreciate candor 
as had Napoleon, and Pasquier was slow to realize it. 
Pasquier further infuriated the Ultras by insisting, 
along with Baron Louis, on curtailing the special com- 
missioners appointed by Artois to carry out the plans 
of the government and the promises he had made when 
he first entered France, such as the abolition of indirect 
taxes. When these commissions were canceled on 
April 15, those who lost their jobs were not unaware 
of Pasquier’s role.ff 

From April 14 until May 15, when he was replaced 
as prefect, Pasquier addressed a series of police bulle- 
tins to the king, although it is probable that Artois, not 
Louis XVIII, received at least the earlier ones, since 
Louis did not set foot in Europe until April 24, ar- 
riving in Paris on May 3. These bulletins, which re- 
flected the entire scope of problems besetting Pasquier, 
dealt with such varied topics as unemployment, popular 
opinion, allied soldiers, and administrative matters at 
the Prefecture. Some bulletins contained recommenda- 
tions, such as those dealing with the poverty of the 
people of the suburbs, for whom he recommended the 
establishment of public works (April 17 and 18 and 
May 10), and with the desirability of concluding peace 
quickly with the allies and lessening contact between 
the French and the allied armies (April 17 and May 2 
and 7). Others (May 9) simply reported measures 
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taken, such as Pasquier’s notice published at Schwar- 
zenberg’s request, explaining the true significance of 
the greenery which the Austrian soldiers wore in their 
hats and which the French had taken as an insult. 
In an attempt to improve the workers’ conditions, espe- 
cially since their idleness was a potential source of 
trouble, Pasquier obtained the return of Bruyère to 
administer public works and got work on a new post 
office recommenced. But in spite of all his efforts, the 
plight of the workers remained the greatest difficulty 
he faced during this period.5? 

The last major police affair involving Pasquier was 
the fantastic escapade of Armand de Maubreuil, Mar- 
quis d’Orsvault. The provisional government had or- 
dered the return of the state treasure taken by Napo- 
leon. There had been difficulties, and Maubreuil, a 
fanatic royalist pretending to assist in this task, obtained 
a passport from the minister of police and orders for 
military assistance from General Sacken and the min- 
ister of war. Along with a Sieur Dasies, Maubreuil left 
Paris on April 18. Having learned the route of the 
Queen of Westphalia, Jerome Bonaparte’s wife, he 
stopped her at Fossard on April 21, taking from her 
eleven chests containing her jewels and 84,000 gold 
francs, and the keys to ten of the chests, on the pretext 
that she was suspected of taking the French crown 
jewels. On the night of April 23-24 Maubreuil re- 
turned to Paris and went to see Eugène de Vitrolles, 
secretary of state, claiming that he had delivered to 
the government everything he had taken from the 
queen. The allies were furious when they learned of 
this attack on her, and the French were even more out- 
raged when they found the chests empty, Maubreuil 
having told the clerks who received them that no keys 
were available. Maubreuil and Dasies were arrested 
on April 25 and, after a short interrogation, were 
brought to the Prefecture, which is where Pasquier 
entered the case, although on April 24 Anglés had 
advised him to keep a watch on Maubreuil.** 

Pasquier had retired when Anglès, the minister of 
police, brought Maubreuil and Dasies to the Prefecture 
and instructed Pasquier to devote himself entirely to 
solving the case and retrieving the stolen valuables. 
Pasquier, who had already heard complaints about the 
affair from the allies, interrogated Maubreuil himself 
and put his detectives, including Foudras, to searching 
Maubreuil’s rooms, where one of the queen’s diamonds 
was found, and to following the route taken by Mau- 
breuil, ultimately discovering where he had hired a 
workman to open and close the one chest without a 
key. Confronted with this evidence, Maubreuil then 
claimed he had been sent by Talleyrand to assassinate 
Napoleon, but afraid to carry it out, he hoped to satisfy 
his masters by bringing back this treasure which he 
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had deposited intact with Vitrolles. The last part of 
the story was obviously false, but Pasquier could not 
disprove the first, especially in view of the orders for 
assistance given to Maubreuil and the fact that he had 
been aided by some Chasseurs of the Guard, the same 
unit Dalberg had mentioned when he warned Pasquier 
about a plot against Napoleon. Furthermore, Mau- 
breuil claimed that Artois, Alexander, and Frederick 
William III had approved the plan. In view of these 
statements and the turmoil they would create among 
the French soldiers, it was decided to keep Maubreuil 
and Dasies in prison awaiting further developments, the 
whole affair being kept as secret as possible. Pasquier 
concluded that actually Maubreuil had been previously 
assigned the task of assassinating Napoleon, but that 
since it had not been accomplished he felt he could rob 
the Queen of Westphalia, blackmailing the allies out 
of prosecuting him with his information about the 
assassination plot.5° 

Even when he acted with the approval of Artois, 
Pasquier alienated the Ultra-Royalists, as when he had 
the censorship tightened to curb the imprudent royalist 
press which was causing unrest among the people. 
A similar result came from Pasquier’s proposal, agreed 
to by Talleyrand and Montesquiou and approved by 
Artois on April 22, to send royal commissioners to 
the army and the departments. But the men appointed 
were wholly unsuitable, and Pasquier further antago- 
nized Artois when he criticized these appointments. 
He was, however, received well by Artois’s son, the 
Duc de Berry, who returned to Paris on April 21. 
When Berry granted his first audience, Pasquier was 
at his side and assisted in presenting the dignitaries to 
him.°° 

Artois’s followers had even established their own 
secret police, assisted by Veyrat, still employed at the 
Prefecture. After Napoleon’s departure Pasquier de- 
cided to replace Veyrat. Having chosen his successor, 
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Pasquier mentioned it to Artois and then on April 25 
summoned Veyrat, informing him of his dismissal and 
ordering him to leave Paris by nine o’clock the next 
morning. Veyrat did not protest, but Pasquier knew 
that he made no preparations to leave. At midnight 
Pasquier received a note from Vitrolles, conveying 
Artois’s orders to cease all persecution of the Veyrats, 
father and son. The next morning Pasquier arrived 
at the Tuileries before seven o’clock, roused Vitrolles 
and asked to speak with Artois as soon as possible, 
adding that he had brought his resignation. Vitrolles, 
quite upset, offered to arrange the matter, but Pasquier 
insisted on seeing Artois. Although Artois immedi- 
ately assured him he could deal with Veyrat as he saw 
fit, Pasquier seized the opportunity to object to such 
things as the false allegations being made against his 
relief measures. When he returned to the Prefecture, 
Pasquier again ordered Veyrat to leave Paris and 
Veyrat obeyed. Although Pasquier was successful in 
this incident, it weakened his position and his devotion 
to his post.°1 

One of Pasquier’s closest friends in the new govern- 
ment was the Abbé de Montesquiou, who as a favor 
had had his brother appointed prefect of the Sarthe by 
Artois on April 22. One day Montesquiou, observing 
that Louis XVIII would soon return, said that he 
intended to mention Pasquier’s meritorious service to 
the king and asked him what he might desire. Pas- 
quier replied he wanted to leave the police, but Montes- 
quiou insisted he was going to inform the king of the 
reliability of the prefect, urging him to agree to remain 
a year or two. The conversation then turned to im- 
provements in the police system, Pasquier advocating 
the abolition of the Ministry of Police and its replace- 
ment with a directory-general combining the functions 
of the Ministry and the Prefecture. Montesquiou was 
impressed with Pasquier’s suggestions, some of which 
were subsequently adopted. Pasquier did, however, 
ask one favor of Montesquiou. Some former imperial 
officials, including Cambacérés, were now returning 
from Blois and seeking advice from Pasquier on how 
best to approach the new government. Pasquier did 
what he could for them and especially recommended 
Cambacérés to Montesquiou who had great influence 
over the views of the crown.” 

To provide for the king’s comfort and his ceremonial 
entry into Paris on May 3, it was decided that he 
should spend the preceding night a short distance out 
of Paris. Therefore Talleyrand sent Pasquier to find 
suitable accommodations in the vicinity of Saint-Denis. 
Riding through the villages on horseback, Pasquier 
settled on the Château of Saint-Ouen, where Louis 
XVIII arrived on May 2. There various dignitaries 
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were presented to him, and he issued the declaration of 
Saint-Ouen promising to promulgate a constitution of 
his own, correcting the faults of the Senate’s document. 
On May 1 Pasquier issued probably his most extensive 
ordinance for a public procession, calling for the usual 
measures as well as illumination of buildings and public 
celebrations. His preparations were well rewarded, 
with an impressive ceremony, good weather, and no 
untoward incidents to include in his daily police 
report.% 

On May 3 Pasquier had requested Louis’s instruc- 
tions on the relationship he desired with the prefect. 
On the evening of May 4 he received the king’s 
authorization to present himself every morning at eight 
o'clock, as well as to make occasional private reports. 
The next morning Pasquier did as the king had bidden, 
and was well received by Louis, who said that since 
his return to France he had received Pasquier’s bulle- 
tins and read them with interest. He asked him always 
to be equally precise and frank, repeating his invitation 
to Pasquier to appear frequently. As Pasquier left 
the king’s study, he encountered Comte Pierre de 
Blacas, probably Louis’s closest adviser, who was sur- 
prised that Pasquier had preceded him into the king’s 
presence. The following day at the close of his audi- 
ence, Louis requested that he also call on Blacas to 
inform him of affairs, either before or after the royal 
audience. Pasquier realized that henceforth he was 
to see Blacas first. Blacas, too, had been reading Pas- 
quier’s police bulletins and, having no liking for Artois 
and his circle, quite agreed with Pasquier’s criticism 
of Artois’s associates. Thus there resulted from this 
encounter an unexpected improvement in Pasquier’s 
position.°# 

One of the first projects of the new royal government 
was the reorganization of the army, accomplished dur- 
ing the second week in May and involving modifica- 
tions in such Napoleonic units as the Imperial Guard. 
In response to the decision of General Pierre Dupont, 
minister of war, to dissolve the gendarmerie d élite on 
the grounds that it was devoted to Napoleon, Pasquier 
on May 1 had warned the king in a police bulletin of 
the danger of alienating various units such as the 
Guard and the gendarmerie of Paris. Pasquier also 
discussed this with Artois, emphasizing the need to win 
the loyalty of the army, but Artois supported Dupont’s 
action on economic grounds, at the same time he was 
considering reestablishing the military household of 
the king and the gardes du corps. When Pasquier 
later learned this project was about to be realized, he 
approached Dupont on May 8 or 9. Dupont indicated 
it was the desire of the princes and had already been 
decided. Pasquier inquired as to the future of the 
Imperial and Old Guards, and Dupont replied they 
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would be incorporated into other units and stationed 
at Metz or Nancy instead of Paris. Although Pas- 
quier warned him of the dangerous consequences this 
might have in the army, the proposed reorganization 
was decreed on May 12 and the military household of 
the king, with the gardes du corps, was established on 
May 23.°° 

On May 12, after Pasquier had suppressed some 
Ultra-inspired demonstrations, the king and Artois, 
who insisted that the Ultras had no confidence in Pas- 
quier, decided to replace him as prefect of police. As 
his successor they selected Comte Beugnot whom they 
both highly regarded. This was announced to the 
new cabinet that evening, along with the information 
that the police was to be organized under a director- 
general (Beugnot), precisely the modification Pasquier 
had recommended to Montesquiou. As Victorine de 
Chastenay put it, “The king .. . without a doubt felt 
that this mysterious institution of the police had become 
entirely useless since there was no longer a Minotaur 
to guard.” Pasquier himself did not learn of these 
changes until the next morning. When he paid his 
usual call on the king at eight o’clock, Louis, after a 
few words, said that Pasquier evidently had not seen 
Blacas that morning and that Blacas had something 
to tell him. Blacas informed him of his replacement, 
adding that the king would give him whatever position 
he wanted. Pasquier replied that his dismissal was 
actually welcome and he would like the vacant director- 
generalship of Roads and Bridges. Blacas told him to 
consider the post as his. When he informed Pasquier 
of Beugnot’s appointment, Pasquier was visibly aston- 
ished, finally admitting to Blacas that he regarded 
Beugnot as too timid and indiscreet for the post.°® 

Then Pasquier called on Montesquiou, who had not 
learned of Pasquier’s replacement until ten o’clock the 
previous night and, supported by Talleyrand, had ob- 
jected to it. Montesquiou, who held the Ministry of the 
Interior to which the Department of Roads and Bridges 
was subordinate, was determined that Pasquier should 
have the post promised him by Blacas. Beugnot, who 
learned of his new appointment on the morning of May 
13, came to see Pasquier, begging him not to consent 
to this arrangement, for he wanted nothing to do 
with the police and preferred the Roads and Bridges. 
He attempted to convince Pasquier to try to retain the 
Prefecture, but Pasquier refused, telling Beugnot to 
make arrangements to take over the police as quickly 
as possible. When at the council meeting on May 13 
the king formally announced the new ministry, Artois 
asked that one of his followers be given the Roads 
and Bridges. But Montesquiou, without allowing Louis 


time to reply, asked him to delay his decision because 
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he, too, had a candidate to propose, one he felt could 
not be refused. Montesquiou did not, however, men- 
tion Pasquier’s name and thus Artois could not object 
to it. When Louis learned the identity of Montes- 
quiou’s candidate, and Blacas reminded him of the 
commitment he had made to Pasquier, the king accepted 
him and his appointment as director-general of Roads 
and Bridges was signed on May 16.” 

Although Pasquier was no longer prefect, he re- 
mained at the Prefecture simply because Beugnot did 
not assume his new duties. Finally on the evening 
of May 17 Pasquier informed him that he would not 
remain another day, and so the next day he acquainted 
Beugnot with the problems at hand and introduced 
him to the police officials. When he left he took his 
trusted secretary Germau, who had been with him 
since 1810 and who received the same post at Roads 
and Bridges and later became Pasquier’s office chief at 
the Ministry of Justice. After his retirement Germau 
maintained much the same contacts with Pasquier as 
did Foudras. Of his years at the Prefecture, Pasquier 
wrote, “the satisfaction of having done good and op- 
posed evil, within the limits of my forces, I have no- 
where experienced more completely than in my work 
as prefect of police.” Of his departure he added, 


In spite of the fatigues and the aversions which I ex- 
perienced, I left the Prefecture of Police with a kind of 
sadness. I left there friends and collaborators who had 
shown me the most meritorious devotion during the ter- 
rible crises which we had just come through together. 
I endeavored to present them as properly as I could in 
the mind of my successor.?8 


Pasquier’s performance as prefect of police was 
highly regarded by some of his contemporaries. Ma- 
dame de Chastenay, who credited him with maintaining 
food price stability and adequate supplies during the 
allied occupation, felt that he had conducted himself 
well. The Duc de Broglie wrote that Pasquier had 
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“cleaned this Augean stable and transformed the seat 
of political inquisition into a simple municipal magis- 
tracy” serving Napoleon faithfully without being his 
personal friend or obligated to him. Antoine Claveau 
commented that Pasquier left the Prefecture “with a 
merited reputation for integrity.” Even Fouché, who 
felt that Pasquier was lacking in investigative ability, 
admitted that he was “an excellent magistrate to make 
laws on dirt and street lamps, to regulate the police of 
the markets, of the games, of the courtesans.” °° Prob- 
ably the most accurate evalution of Pasquier by Na- 
poleon, discounting his post-1814 bitterness, was his 
comment to Caulaincourt on the last day of their return 
from Russia to Paris in 1812. Discussing various of 
his officials, Napoleon commented : 


The Baron Pasquier is a man of intellect. I credit him 
with superior abilities and much determination. I am 
trying him at the Prefecture of Police in order to advance 
him if he fulfills my expectation, but I do not like his 
relations with the Rémusats who are men of intrigues 
and money, on whose account I was deceived. 


Napoleon later indicated to Caulaincourt that he liked 
much about Pasquier and regretted having started him 
at the police, although it was a “good school.” 1° 

It seems obvious that Pasquier generally improved 
the image of the Prefecture of Police by reforming it 
and curtailing its involvement in political persecution. 
The only notable exception was Pasquier’s acceptance 
and detention of political prisoners brought to him by 
Rovigo. This might be regarded as a compromise of 
his determination not to be a part of such affairs and, 
had he felt strongly enough about it, there was no rea- 
son he could not have resigned without suffering any 
greater punishment than Napoleon’s displeasure. That 
he did not resign might best be attributed either to the 
feeling that he only kept these prisoners, he did not 
arrest them, and to the dread of inactivity and unem- 
ployment which had been a factor in his initial entry 
into Napoleon’s service. As chief of the Paris con- 
stabulary, charged with keeping the peace, regulating 
commerce, and myriads of other similar tasks, the 
nearly two hundred ordinances, notices, and bulletins he 
issued are ample evidence of his diligence. To Pas- 
quier’s concern for the welfare of the Parisians, espe- 
cially in such matters as provisioning the city and pro- 
viding relief measures, must be attributed much of the 
credit for the general tranquillity the city enjoyed, even 
during the difficult days of March and April, 1814. To 
him also is due the credit for reforms such as the 
reorganization of the fire brigade and the establishment 
of a corps of gendarmes for Paris. 

Just as some accuse Pasquier of betraying the Bour- 
bons by joining Napoleon in 1806, others make a simi- 
lar accusation about his decision to support the Bour- 
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bons in 1814 and attribute to his action part of the 
blame for Napoleon’s defeat. This hardly seems justi- 
fied. When Napoleon’s government fled Paris, Pas- 
quier and Chabrol were both ordered to remain in the 
city to try to alleviate its situation, thus neither can 
be accused of abandoning the government. After the 
military capitulation of Paris, there was certainly no 
point in the Paris municipal government attempting 
to resist the allies. To do so would have invited the 
destruction of the city and its people. Furthermore 
Pasquier was under no illusions about Napoleon’s 
prospects. For months he had warned Napoleon of 
popular discontent, and through his contacts with 
Lavallette he was aware of the allies’ military strength 
and Napoleon’s weakness. Had Napoleon remained in 
power it would have been only with the consent of the 
allies, and this was the chance Pasquier took when he 
continued to serve as prefect after March 31, thereby 
supporting the Bourbons to whose cause he had always 
been sympathetic, although he did not publicly an- 
nounce that support until April 4. But his role in con- 
vincing Marmont to abandon Napoleon must be con- 
sidered treasonable, for Marmont’s defection was a 
serious blow to any possibility of retaining the Bona- 
parte dynasty on the throne of France. For this Pas- 
quier clearly deserved the measures Napoleon took 
against him in 1815. 

Pasquier’s decision to serve the provisional govern- 
ment is best evaluated by considering whether he 
could have benefited Paris, France, and himself more 
by resigning after he returned from Bondy. Such a 
decision would not appear to have been preferable. 
During his three and a half years as prefect of police 
Pasquier served Napoleon ably and faithfully, handling 
such difficult problems as the bread shortage as well as 
might have been expected under circumstances which 
were frequently beyond his control. But he was still a 
royalist at heart, and thus, as Jean Tulard observed, 
the events of 1814 found him ready to offer his services 
to the Bourbons.?°? Even that loyalty, however, might 
be questioned in light of his actions in 1830. 


IV. THE ROADS AND BRIDGES AND THE 
HUNDRED DAYS 


Pasquier remained as director-general of Roads and 
Bridges from May of 1814 until Napoleon’s return in 
March of 1815. But just as when he first entered 
Napoleon’s service, he now found that his transition to 
Bourbon employment had its repercussions, one of 
which occurred on May 18, the very night he left the 
Prefecture. His close friend Lavallette, the former 
postmaster, failed to accept an invitation to Pasquier’s 
box for the first appearance of the king and royal 
family at the theater. When Pasquier inquired about 
his absence, Lavallette explained that he feared com- 
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promising Pasquier by appearing with him. Pasquier’s 
relations with the Ultra-Royalists were equally tenu- 
ous, and he realized the delicacy of his position. 
Nevertheless, Pasquier described this period, following 
the establishment of the new regime under the Consti- 
tutional Charter, as the happiest of his life. He felt 
that he was now head of one of the most interesting 
branches of government. He was well received by his 
subordinates and well treated by the ministers, espe- 
cially his superior, Montesquiou, minister of the in- 
terior. But he was aware that his present post, while 
equal in rank to his previous one, was of less political 
importance. He received no immediate advancement 
in the Legion of Honor and he rejected the urging of 
his friends to ask for the rank of minister of state. 
Likewise he declined Montesquiou’s suggestion that he 
request a peerage. Pasquier’s acceptance of his status, 
which was really a demotion, should probably not be 
attributed to the lack of personal ambition which he 
claimed, but rather to an accurate assessment of his 
position. Tainted by having served Napoleon, he was 
aware that he had offended Artois and his followers 
by his candor in April. He had also retained his 
friendship with his former colleagues of the empire, 
opposing their exclusion from the new government. 
This did not endear him to the Ultras. But to have 
refused appointment and withdrawn from politics might 
have permanently ended his career. Thus he chose to 
content himself with his position, biding his time and 
awaiting further developments.’ 

After the first legislative session of the Bourbon 
Restoration had opened, Montesquiou on July 12 pre- 
sented a report on the situation of the kingdom, in- 
cluding the roads and bridges. Observing that only 
some of the roads of the empire were built for utility, 
while others were constructed for ostentation, Montes- 
quiou said that, although the extent of road damage 
was not completely known, the roads in the interior 
had been neglected in favor of roads to the frontiers, 
and maintenance of local roads had been abandoned to 
the communes which for lack of funds had allowed 
them to deteriorate badly. Thirty major bridges had 
been destroyed, and the Department of Roads and 
Bridges was over 28,000,000 francs in debt. This he 
attributed not only to the effects of the recent campaign, 
but also to the diversion of funds designated for road 
maintenance. Montesquiou assured the Chambers it 
would require a very considerable sum to restore the 
roads and bridges of France.’ 

Pasquier regarded this report as an unjust attack on 
previous regimes, and certainly the new royal govern- 
ment could not be accused of extravagance on its own 
roads and bridges. Supported by Montesquiou, Pas- 
quier requested 18 or 19,000,000 francs to meet the 
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pressing needs of his department, but this was reduced 
to 14,000,000 by the finance minister, Baron Louis, 
who had his own problems in effecting the necessary 
stringent economy measures. One of the most delicate 
problems confronting Pasquier was the handling of sur- 
plus personnel which resulted not only from the finan- 
cial exigencies but also from the rapid reduction of 
French-controlled territory. A great many engineers, 
some of them very capable men, were going to be put 
out of work. Pasquier, no doubt aware of the results 
of similar measures in the army, felt it was in the best 
interests of the government that they not be discharged 
and he seems to have managed to retain most of them. 
He was aided in his work by the Council of Roads and 
Bridges, composed of able men who advised him on 
technical matters in which he lacked expertise. But 
aside from the financial restrictions imposed on him, 
Pasquier was quite independent of outside control, a 
decided contrast with the close supervision Napoleon 
and his minister of the interior had exercised over the 
area of roads and bridges. In the bureaucracy this led 
to a certain laxity—Pasquier himself admitted he would 
have worked harder for Napoleon—which Pasquier 
rationalized as being due to the fact that no longer 
would a man’s work be noticed directly by the chief 
of state, an idea shared by others such as Fiévée but 
which possibly was to say that Pasquier felt he had 
not received a post worthy of his talents.? 

In the Council of State, reorganized by the king on 
June 29, Pasquier was a member of the Committee of 
the Interior which also included Pierre Royer-Collard 
and Louis Becquey and which was presided over by 
Baron de Ballainvilliers, a follower of Artois. Ballain- 
villier’s presence, plus the comparative inactivity of this 
Council as compared with Napoleon’s, caused Pasquier 
much dissatisfaction. But his position on the Council 
did have one advantage. Pasquier felt that he was 
regarded with disfavor by the chancellor, Charles Dam- 
bray. But Dambray’s son was attached to the Com- 
mittee of the Interior and, favorably impressed by Pas- 
quier, he conveyed his impressions to his father. It 
was to this that Pasquier attributed a more favorable 
attitude by the chancellor. It was, however, to his 
initial lack of influence with Dambray that Pasquier 
blamed the failure of his attempt to aid his friend 
Lavallette in obtaining restoration to a place in the 
Council of State. He was more successful in retaining 
in the Council another friend from the empire, Louis 
Corvetto, although this was accomplished only through 
the intervention of Sémonville with Dambray.* 

Typical of the necessary but unspectacular work of 
Pasquier and his subordinates was an investigation 
carried out in August of vehicle tariff rates and the 
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appropriateness of current regulations governing wagon 
weights and wheel sizes with regard to road damage. 
The committee report was discussed by Pasquier and 
the General Council of Roads and Bridges, who decided 
to send it to the departmental engineers for comment. 
The outcome was a royal decree of December 24, 1814, 
which confirmed previous tariffs and regulations, stif- 
fened enforcement of them, and provided some modifi- 
cations Pasquier had suggested. This decree was fol- 
lowed on February 15, 1815, by a circular from Pas- 
quier to the departmental prefects calling for strict 
enforcement of these regulations. During his tenure at 
Roads and Bridges, Pasquier issued many similar cir- 
culars dealing with the work, finances, and regulations 
of his department.’ 

Meanwhile, in late September and early October, 
1814, Pasquier made a fifteen-day tour of the provinces, 
ostensibly to inspect the roads and bridges, but also 
with an ulterior motive. Beginning with the valleys of 
the Seine, Marne, and Oise, he traveled through Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, Flanders, and into Normandy, visiting 
the Channel ports from Dunkirk to Le Havre as well 
as cities like Amiens, Saint Quentin, and Louviers, 
giving orders for repair work and settling various dis- 
putes. But the real purpose of his trip seems to have 
been to assess the political sentiments of the people. 
Although in some places such as Le Havre, he found 
them happy and prosperous, elsewhere there were dis- 
concerting signs appearing. Many people retained fond 
memories of the empire, lionized the army, and sym- 
pathized with soldiers discharged by the Bourbon gov- 
ernment, soldiers who themselves were a serious source 
of discontent. Pasquier also noticed considerable pop- 
ular concern over the conduct of the clergy who, 
according to rumor, were using the confessional to try 
to regain their lost lands. He especially noted a com- 
mon dislike for the nobility who, many feared not with- 
out reason, would try to reestablish the feudal rights. 
Although he regarded the people as essentially mon- 
archical, he felt that much damage had been done by 
a goodwill tour through the provinces by the Duc de 
Berry, whose inappropriate conduct alienated many. 
At the end of October, Pasquier reported his ob- 
servations in a note to Montesquiou, who was im- 
pressed by them. But although similar reports were 
being received by the government from its agents in 
the provinces, and warnings were being given by men 
such as Francois Guizot, no immediate changes re- 
sulted. One ill-advised policy of the government in- 
volved liberal distribution of the Legion of Honor. 
This even affected Pasquier’s administration, for he 
was astounded to find the decoration being awarded 
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to clerks for escorting a prince’s carriage while senior 
engineers never achieved it. Abuse of the Legion of 
Honor by the Bourbons was a factor in Napoleon’s 
success during the Hundred Days.® 

Pasquier’s uneasiness over the amount of popular 
Bonapartist sentiment can only have increased with 
the knowledge that Beugnot, who had succeeded him at 
the Police and who frequently met with him, attached 
little importance to developments in Napoleon’s island- 
kingdom of Elba and maintained little surveillance over 
it. By this time it is fairly certain that Pasquier fore- 
saw the possibility of Napoleon’s return. When the 
death of the minister of marine, Pierre Malouet, on 
September 7, 1814, necessitated a cabinet shift, Beug- 
not was given the Marine and replaced at the Police by 
Baron Antoine Balthazar Dandré. Pasquier asked 
him, too, about Elba, and Dandré was equally com- 
placent. Pasquier later learned that as an economy 
measure Dandré had even recalled the few agents em- 
ployed in surveillance of Elba. Perhaps it was his fear 
of the rise of Bonapartism that prompted Pasquier on 
November 22 to send a circular to the departmental 
prefects giving detailed instructions for the replacement 
of the Napoleonic eagle with the fleur de lis on de- 
partmental milestones.’ 

One Napoleonic institution which the Restoration 
government, and especially the clergy, chose to attack 
was the University of France, established to supervise 
French higher education. The University was reor- 
ganized by ordinances of October 5, 1814, and Febru- 
ary 17, 1815. The Council and grand master of the 
University were replaced by a royal council of public 
instruction, presided over by Bishop Bausset, and each 
of the seventeen universities was to be governed locally. 
Pasquier, who in his own student days had preferred 
raising pigeons and guinea pigs to learning, was ap- 
pointed to the Council of the University of Paris.’ 

The cabinet changes in the fall of 1814 had not, how- 
ever, improved the political situation, for dissension 
and confusion continued in the ministry and popular 
discontent increased. Montesquiou finally resolved to 
call the king’s attention to the danger of these condi- 
tions continuing. To arrive at a solution to propose to 
the king, Montesquiou sought the advice of Pasquier, 
Royer-Collard, Becquey, and Francois Guizot at a 
clandestine meeting early in January, 1815. Montes- 
quiou, who was at odds with Beugnot, Blacas, and 
Nicolas Soult, the new minister of war, despaired of 
swaying the king and felt that, since he was the object 
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of a campaign to replace him with Chateaubriand, he 
should resign in preference to presenting the candid 
expose which had been prepared. It was all the four 
could do to persuade Montesquiou to delay his resig- 
nation, which was all that was accomplished at their 
meeting.® 

Such cabinet intrigues were halted by the return of 
Napoleon whose landing near Fréjus on March 1 be- 
came known in Paris on March 5. On March 12 Paris 
learned that Lyons had fallen to Napoleon. By this 
time Pasquier was convinced that the army would rally 
to Napoleon rather than remain loyal to the Bourbons, 
an opinion he communicated to Montesquiou and to 
Vitrolles, the secretary of the cabinet, who lived near 
him on Place Vendome and whom he visited several 
times each day to learn of recent developments. Both 
Vitrolles and Montesquiou expressed to Pasquier their 
dismay at the continued dissension and inactivity 
among the ministers in the face of this crisis. It was 
from Vitrolles early on the morning of Sunday, March 
19, that Pasquier learned that Marshal Ney had de- 
fected to Napoleon, that Nicolas Oudinot’s forces at 
Troyes had declared for him, and that the army 
gathering on the road to Fontainebleau had likewise 
gone over to him. Vitrolles also told Pasquier that 
Louis XVIII was leaving that evening for Lille where, 
with Artois and the Duc de Berry, he hoped to await 
foreign intervention, while the Duc de Bourbon left to 
muster support in the Vendée, and the Duc and Duch- 
esse d’Angouléme did likewise in the South, hoping 
to encircle Napoleon in the center of France. Pasquier 
was skeptical of this plan. Vitrolles also revealed that 
he intended to leave Paris to join the Duc d’Angouléme 
to try to form a government to continue the opposition. 
He said that he would receive extensive powers from 
the king and he urged Pasquier to accompany him. 
Pasquier refused, thus missing what Guillaume de 
Bertier de Sauvigny described as the one effort which 
perhaps saved some of the Bourbon family honor. In 
reality Pasquier had no confidence in Vitrolles’s under- 
taking, but he kept this from him, saying only that if 
he could help the royal cause, it would be in that part 
of France where he was known and had friends. 
Vitrolles agreed but cautioned Pasquier that he might 
incur Napoleon’s wrath and endanger himself. Al- 
though he was still undecided on a course of action, 
Pasquier was determined not to leave France except 
as a last resort.1° 

It being Sunday, Pasquier, after leaving Vitrolles, 
went to the Tuileries at the time for Mass. Although 
the king’s plans to leave were not yet generally known, 
the Duc de Berry shook Pasquier’s hand as if to say 
goodbye, Blacas made knowing signs to him, and 
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Montesquiou asked him to call after the service. When 
Pasquier appeared as requested, Montesquiou con- 
firmed all that Vitrolles had told him but unlike Vit- 
rolles, Montesquiou regarded the Bourbon cause as 
lost. He asked Pasquier to see him again that evening 
at the home of his niece, Madame de Fézensac, for he 
planned to leave his official residence after dinner and 
depart from her home during the night. When Pas- 
quier kept the rendezvous, he and Montesquiou had a 
long and frank discussion, Montesquiou revealing the 
reasons for his pessimism. Pasquier felt the future of 
the Bourbons would depend on the support of the 
allied sovereigns, who might indeed abandon them. 
But owing to the direction French public sentiment 
had taken, he doubted that Napoleon would receive 
much popular support if the allies attacked vigorously. 
Montesquiou, however, was so convinced of the fall of 
the Bourbons that he urged Pasquier to try to retain 
his post as director-general of Roads and Bridges. 
Pasquier replied that this would be neither possible nor 
appropriate and he would be happy to be left in peace.™ 

Although determined not to emigrate, Pasquier had 
decided to retire to the family estate near Le Mans. 
But he felt it wise first to write to Lavallette inquiring 
whether it would be safe for him to remain in Paris for 
a few days to put his affairs in order. Lavallette, 
knowing Cambacérés’s friendship for Pasquier, con- 
sulted him and then called on Pasquier. Although 
they realized they could not foretell Napoleon’s actions, 
they believed that at least during the first few days he 
would not take any drastic measures. Both Lavallette 
and Cambacérés felt that Pasquier could safely remain 
in Paris. They promised to advise him of any immi- 
nent danger, and Lavallette offered his home as a 
hiding place for Pasquier if necessary. Pasquier also 
discussed his situation with Mounier and Anglés on 
the morning of March 20. Both were preparing to 
flee and urged Pasquier to do likewise. He declined, 
saying that emigration was repugnant to him, and he 
felt that relying on his experiences during the Terror 
he could elude a search with the aid of friends. Some 
of his assurance may have been based on his knowledge 
of the ingrained royalism of the chouans around his 
estate in Maine. He did, however, accept Mounier’s 
offer to aid in arranging credit abroad should he be 
forced to flee the country. Thus he was introduced to 
the banker Casimir Périer, who quickly arranged 
letters of credit for Belgium, England, and Holland, 
without Pasquier depositing any funds with him. 
When Pasquier returned to his office, he was visited by 
Veyrat who had returned to Paris after Pasquier left 
the Prefecture. Veyrat claimed that he had been or- 
dered by the Duc de Rovigo, the new minister of police, 
to replace the white flag with the tricolor on official 
buildings. Pasquier replied that if Rovigo were minis- 
ter of police, then he was no longer director-general 
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of Roads and Bridges and could no longer give 
orders.” 

Pasquier had made his preparations none too soon, 
for Napoleon arrived in Paris on the evening of March 
20, and Pasquier was immediately replaced. On March 
21 Comte Molé, after declining the Ministries of Jus- 
tice, Foreign Affairs, and the Interior, was named 
director-general of Roads and Bridges by Napoleon. 
Comte Réal was appointed prefect of police. 

During the first few days after Napoleon’s return to 
Paris, while the new government was still being or- 
ganized, Pasquier went every morning about seven 
o'clock to see Lavallette, who had been reappointed 
as postmaster. There he first heard of the amnesty 
decree which Napoleon had issued at Lyons on March 
12, but which was not published until March 22. It 
provided full amnesty for all civil and military func- 
tionnaries who had a role in Napoleon’s defeat in 1814. 
Certain men, however, were excepted from the am- 
nesty, including Jean Lynch (the mayor of Bordeaux), 
Vitrolles, Bellart, Talleyrand, Bourrienne, Dalberg, and 
Montesquiou. They were to be tried and their property 
sequestered. Pasquier’s name was not among them, 
and Lavallette felt that some who were compromised 
might not even be exiled from Paris.* This initial 
lack of persecution of Pasquier may have had its effect. 

While Napoleon was completing his government on 
March 23, he was also reconstituting the Council of 
State, the selection of personnel for which he entrusted 
to Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angély. According to 
Achille de Vaulabelle, Pasquier pressed Regnault to 
nominate him to the new Council, claiming that no 
one was more devoted to Napoleon than he and no one 
was more desirous of serving the emperor. When 
Regnault’s list of nominess was returned with Pas- 
quier’s name crossed out by Napoleon himself, Pasquier 
then insisted that Regnault make another effort. Na- 
poleon emphatically refused, relating the aforemen- 
tioned account of his interview with Pasquier at Fon- 
tainebleau, prior to Pasquier’s appointment as prefect 
in 1810, when Pasquier had promised to arrest a 
Bourbon should one appear in Paris. He accused Pas- 
quier of intriguing against him in March, 1814.%° If 
Vaulabelle’s account is true, and it may well be con- 
sidering later indications that Pasquier believed in the 
future of the restored empire and attempted to justify 
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himself in the eyes of Napoleon, it was nothing short 
of treason to the Bourbon monarchy. While Pasquier’s 
entry into Napoleon’s service in 1806 can be explained 
on the grounds that Napoleon had been in power for 
six years and no Bourbon restoration was in sight, and 
if his shift to the Bourbons in 1814 was simply the 
fulfillment of his basic loyalties as well as being in the 
best interests of Paris, this attempted transfer of loyalty 
in 1815 can only be understood as the result of an in- 
satiable desire for office even if it meant a wholly op- 
portunistic disavowal of his previous allegiance and 
sentiments. This time Napoleon had only been in 
power a few days and there was no indication that his 
new regime would last. Perhaps as Frénilly wrote of 
Pasquier and Mole, “he [Molé] liked Bonaparte, 
whereas Pasquier liked no one, which was a great 
advantage.” 1® Fortunately for Pasquier, his overtures 
to Napoleon in 1815, if in fact there were such, appear 
to have remained unknown to the Bourbons, and Na- 
poleon completed the Council of State on March 25 
without Pasquier. 

On March 23 Réal, the new prefect of police, called 
to inform Pasquier that he was to be exiled forty 
leagues from Paris. Pasquier asked whether he must 
leave immediately or whether he could remain a few 
days to find accommodations for his wife. Réal indi- 
cated he would cooperate, but that Pasquier would 
have to see Fouché, who alone could grant a delay. 
Two days later, March 25, Napoleon issued a decree 
exiling to thirty leagues from Paris all the Bourbon 
ministers, members of the civil and military households 
of the king and princes, and certain military officers. 
They were also required to swear an oath to the 
regime, in lieu of which they would be subject to police 
surveillance and other measures.*’ 

Some of Pasquier’s friends in the Council of State, 
especially Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angély, protested 
his exile to Napoleon. But the emperor replied that 
he had to make some examples and that Pasquier’s 
defection (in 1814) had been one of the most note- 
worthy. Pasquier’s friends, however, concluded that 
Napoleon was not deeply angry with him and that, if 
he would make some approach asking for employment, 
he would not be refused. According to Pasquier it was 
especially Comte Molé who advocated this course and 
who offered to carry a letter to Napoleon or to inter- 
vene personally for him, which Pasquier claimed he 
refused. Molé did, however, attempt to intervene on 
Pasquier’s behalf, apparently on March 25 or 26. Molé 
went to Napoleon to attempt to justify his own refusal 
to sign the Council of State declaration of March 25 
which viciously attacked the Bourbons, and he also 
brought up Pasquier’s exile. When he attempted to 
defend Pasquier against Napoleon’s bitter accusation 
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of betrayal in 1814, the emperor further blamed Pas- 
quier for causing his defeat by writing a letter to the 
provisional government supporting Napoleon’s deposi- 
tion and the restoration of the Bourbons. Napoleon 
again recounted the interview with Pasquier at Fon- 
tainebleau in 1810 and concluded that since at any 
time he might be called to join the army, he could not 
leave behind in Paris people capable of such conspiracy 
against him.'# 

Lavallette also advised him not to accept exile with- 
out protest, for to do so would be an admission of 
guilt. He suggested that Pasquier write a firm letter 
to Napoleon. Pasquier said he would consider it and 
then he went to Fouché. Fouché began with a ha- 
rangue against Napoleon, prophesying the emperor’s 
defeat by the allies within four months. He added that 
he wanted nothing better than the return of the Bour- 
bons, but this time it must be arranged better than in 
1814 and there must be some restrictions on the Bour- 
bons. When Pasquier inquired what he could do, 
Fouché replied nothing at that time but that at the 
decisive moment he would need reliable men to assist 
him, especially someone to manage the city of Paris and 
for this he counted on Pasquier. Pasquier indicated 
he was not interested in Fouché’s plans and then asked 
for a passport for Le Mans and some time to put things 
in order. Fouché told him to take as long as he 
wanted. In spite of Pasquier’s disinterest, Fouche 
instructed him to leave his address with his close friend, 
Madame de Vaudémont, so he might be contacted when 
the time came. Pasquier also asked for and received 
permission to return to Paris on his way to take the 
waters at Mont Dore, the health spa in the Auvergne. 
When Fouché suggested that Pasquier avoid exile by 
requesting readmission to the Council of State, which 
Napoleon would gladly grant, Pasquier declined, claim- 
ing that his decision was irrevocable.” 

After some reflection Pasquier followed Lavallette’s 
advice and wrote to Napoleon. He protested that he 
had served the emperor faithfully until the safety of 
the people required him to take the action he had. 
Pasquier’s letter remained unanswered, which he at- 
tributed to his failure to ask to reenter Napoleon's 
service as Napoleon expected. If Pasquier had any 
regrets about not seeking to rejoin Napoleon, he 
claimed he abandoned them upon reading the declara- 
tion adopted by the Council of State on March 25 and 
published on March 27 which attacked the Bourbon 
government, denying its legality and describing it as 
oppressive and reactionary. This declaration was in 
fact so strong that some members of the Council, in- 
cluding Molé, had refused to sign it, and it was this 
matter that sent Molé to see Napoleon when he brought 
up Pasquier’s exile.2? Nevertheless, as late as March 
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29 Pasquier held some hope that he would not be 
exiled, for that day he wrote, apparently to Caulain- 
court, expressing his hope for success and his gratitude 
for efforts made on his behalf. If, however, he was 
subjected to such painful exile, Pasquier said that he 
was certain that at least, thanks to his friend’s inter- 
vention, Napoleon would not confuse him with the 
others likewise afflicted.?1 

Unable to avoid exile and not wishing to delay his 
departure from Paris, Pasquier arranged accommo- 
dations for his wife in a house belonging to General 
Mathieu Dumas, whom Napoleon had charged with 
organizing the National Guard. Before he departed, 
Pasquier called on Bassano and Caulaincourt, both of 
whom according to Regnault had been well disposed 
toward him. Bassano received him courteously, la- 
mented his exile, and assured him he would order 
Pierre Lagarde, the new prefect at Le Mans, not to 
disturb him, a promise which was completely fulfilled. 
Pasquier spent over an hour with Caulaincourt, who 
regarded Napoleon’s cause as lost but who also had 
serious doubts about the future of the Bourbons. Cau- 
laincourt said that he envied Pasquier’s exile and 
offered to help him in any way he could.” 

The formal decree exiling Pasquier does not seem to 
have been signed until March 31. Then he, along with 
Chabrol and others including the members of the Paris 
council who had signed the address of April 2, 1814, 
were banished thirty leagues from the capital. They 
were all placed under the surveillance of the police and 
of the mayors of the communes where they resided. 
Pasquier finally left Paris for Le Mans on April 1.” 

The Chateau of Coulans, to which Pasquier now 
went, lies on a hill in wooded, rolling countryside ap- 
proximately ten miles west of Le Mans. When he 
reached Coulans he found there his brother Jules and 
family. Jules, an ardent royalist who had been ap- 
pointed prefect of the Sarthe in April, 1814, had left 
his post when he learned of the king’s flight. This 
part of France contained numerous royalists hoping to 
raise a civil war against Napoleon and waiting only for 
action by the Duc de Bourbon in the Vendée or by the 
Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme in the South, both of 
which failed to materialize. Pasquier, aware of these 
plots and his brother’s involvement in them, felt that 
Napoleon’s fate would be decided by battle with the 
allies, not civil war in France, and he tried futilely to 
temper his brother’s ardor. In fact, on April 4 Na- 
poleon issued an ordinance against functionaries in- 
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volved in uprisings. Pasquier was likewise unable 
to persuade Jules to sign the oath required by Napo- 
leon’s decree of March 25. He did, however, obtain 
the promise of Lagarde, the prefect at Le Mans, to 
delay as long as possible his report of Jules’s refusal. 
Pasquier himself did take the oath, claiming that he 
regarded it as invalid since it was signed under duress. 
No less an authority than the Dictionnaire des Parle- 
mentaires does, however, indicate that Pasquier had 
now come to believe in the future of the Empire. Pas- 
quier finally left Coulans after a certain Sauquaire- 
Souligné, self-proclaimed leader of a royalist insurgent 
band, arrived. Pasquier recognized him as a former 
Napoleonic police agent and tried to warn his brother 
who was more than ever involved in intrigues and who 
had bought most of the uniforms for Sauquaire’s 
troops. Since Jules refused to listen, and Pasquier did 
not want to be involved, although he felt no immediate 
personal danger, he decided to leave for Mont Dore 
on May 1. His fears of Sauquaire were justified when 
in June his brother was betrayed, and Lagarde ordered 
him to leave the department.?{ 

Pasquier arrived in Paris on May 2, intending to 
remain fifteen days to acquaint himself with recent de- 
velopments before continuing on to Mont Dore. There- 
fore on May 3 he called on Fouché for permission to 
stay in Paris that long. Fouché told him to remain as 
long as he wanted, for Napoleon would soon be called 
to battle, leaving Paris to Fouché and his colleagues. 
Fouché, in communication with both Talleyrand and 
Metternich, prophesied that Napoleon would win one 
or two battles but lose the third and then, Fouché said, 
their role would begin. Pasquier, however, persisted 
that his health required him to visit Mont Dore. 
Fouché requested him to call again before he left. 
Pasquier spent the first days of his stay in Paris seeing 
those who could provide information and he quickly 
realized that the Acte Additionnel had caused much 
dissent. In order to meet some of the opposition, Na- 
poleon had on May 1 called for elections to a new 
Chamber. Now, although he was still formally in 
exile, Pasquier was visited by several influential Pari- 
sian electors who assured him of nomination if he 
wished to stand for office. After consulting with 
friends, he refused. Pasquier, who now believed prob- 
able the defeat of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, also met with some regularity with a group 
of constitutional royalists including Becquey, Guizot, 
Camille Jordan, and Royer-Collard who maintained 
contact with the exiled Bourbons at Ghent. This group 
met at the homes of Royer-Collard and Pasquier to 
discuss what each had been able to learn of the day’s 
events and of plans for the future.” 
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Although Pasquier had intended to remain in Paris 
only a short time, he contracted a fever which made 
him seriously ill for nearly a month. During this 
time he again saw Lavallette who, convinced of Na- 
poleon’s ultimate victory, urged Pasquier to make some 
overture to him. Pasquier declined. After recovering 
from his illness Pasquier decided, before going to Mont 
Dore, to visit the beautiful Chateau du Marais which 
belonged to Molé’s mother-in-law, Madame de la 
Briche, and was seven miles west of Arpajon, about 
twenty-five miles from the center of Paris. There 
Pasquier found Molé, Prosper Barante, and some exiles 
from Paris. They exchanged views on the situation 
and awaited news of the campaign. On the evening of 
June 21 a note was received at Le Marais from Saulty, 
the receiver-general of the department who lived 
nearby, informing them of Waterloo. The immediate 
general reaction was to return to Paris as quickly as 
possible, some even taking farm horses in their haste. 
Pasquier, Barante, and Molé climbed into Pasquier’s 
small, open carriage and arrived at the gates of Paris 
at daybreak on June 22. On the road they met a 
messenger, sent by Madame Pasquier, who informed 
them that Napoleon had already arrived in Paris, and 
it was with some anxiety that they found the tricolor 
still flying. At noon the three met again at Pasquier’s 
residence, each relating whatever he had been able to 
learn and expressing his hopes for the new regime. 
Pasquier was already ‘dreaming of a ministry, and 
Barante, too, was ambitious.”® 

On the afternoon of June 22 Pasquier went to see 
Fouché who, continuing his intrigues, had just per- 
suaded the Chamber of Deputies to vote the deposition 
of Napoleon if he refused to abdicate. Napoleon did 
sign an abdication, conditional upon the succession of 
his son. But Fouché was even then involved in the 
organization of a provisional government in the Cham- 
ber. Pasquier raised the question of handling the 
condition Napoleon had attached to his abdication and 
commented that peace would only be obtained with the 
house of Bourbon. Fouché agreed, saying things had 
happened so quickly there had been no time to make 
preparations but that if he were not pressed too much 
everything would be arranged for the best. He re- 
quested Pasquier to call that evening to learn the result 
of the votes in the Chamber. Pasquier and Molé both 
went that evening to see Fouché, who again repeated 
his need for time to arrange things. Pasquier, sup- 
ported in his argument by Molé, recognized the need 
for caution but felt that haste was required to avoid 
an allied invasion by recalling the Bourbon dynasty. 
However, Fouché was preoccupied with other matters, 
especially the imminent danger that the Chambers 
would recognize the succession of Napoleon II. This 
was the subject of discussion when Pasquier again saw 
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Fouché early on the morning of June 23. Pasquier 
futilely argued that the best way to forestall such a 
move was to get the Chambers to vote the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. Fouché rejected this and recrimi- 
nated that the Bourbons at Ghent were so maladroit 
they had failed to communicate with him and had no 
agents in Paris. Fouché, in fact, did not have very 
complete control of the Chambers, which had just 
elected a provisional governing committee composed 
of two Bonapartists, two Orleanists, and Fouche, the 
only one of them then possibly considering a Bourbon 
restoration.?? 

According to Molé, there was formed at this time 
an informal committee composed of himself, Becquey, 
Royer-Collard, General Louis Girardin, and led by 
Pasquier, which along with several other men of im- 
portance worked to obtain a Bourbon restoration. 
Royer-Collard was in charge of contacts with royalists 
in Paris and the court in Ghent, Barante with the 
liberals and deputies, Girardin with the army officers, 
Molé dealt with Fouché, and Pasquier worked with 
Vitrolles, the Bourbon agent in Paris whom Fouche 
released from prison on the night of June 22. This 
committee discouraged Molé from attempting to per- 
suade the Peers to vote Napoleon’s deposition, but the 
members, especially Pasquier, encouraged him to at- 
tempt to get the Paris municipal council to adopt an 
address similar to the one it had adopted on April 2, 
1814, supporting the recall of the Bourbons and at- 
tacking Napoleon. Although Fouché vetoed this proj- 
ect when it was submitted to him, Pasquier arranged 
for Molé to discuss it with Vitrolles who seized upon 
it as a possible means to achieve a Bourbon restoration 
and was disappointed when it failed to materialize im- 
mediately. Nevertheless, Pasquier and Vitrolles worked 
diligently to further the royalist cause, especially to 
convince Fouché to act in favor of the Bourbons.** 

It was just at this time that Pasquier received an 
unexpected testimony of the confidence the Bourbons 
placed in him. Early one morning Baron Jean Hyde 
de Neuville, a royalist agent from Ghent, came to see 
him with a letter signed by Louis XVIII and dated 
June 1, 1815. This letter authorized Pasquier, work- 
ing in concert with others who received similar 
authorizations, to form a provisional government com- 
mission acting in the king’s name, to appoint and dis- 
miss officials, to issue regulations, and to secure those 
who opposed the reestablishment of royal authority.” 
Louis XVIII had decided that it might be useful to 
authorize certain reliable persons in France to act in his 
name. But Hyde de Neuville had been delayed by the 
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necessity of returning to France by a circuitous route 
to avoid capture, and in fact the names on the letters 
had been left blank to avoid compromising those for 
whom they were destined should the documents be 
seized. Neuville told Pasquier that his name was one 
of the most important on the list and that the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme had especially urged him to seek out Pas- 
quier. Others receiving these letters included Chabrol, 
Claude de Grosbois, François Dubouchage, Marshals 
Macdonald and Oudinot, le Bailli de Crussol, and Vit- 
rolles, with Hyde de Neuville himself authorized to 
form this provisional government. Pasquier was the 
only constitutional royalist in the group, all the others 
being Ultras.*° 

But Pasquier quickly concluded that this authority 
would be of no use owing to recent rapid developments. 
He felt that the king, who had already left Ghent to 
return to France, would soon make his own decisions, 
and furthermore, the men given these letters would 
have to agree on a course of action, and that would 
take time. Pasquier also decided not to inform Fouché 
of this authorization, fearing that he could not win 
Fouché over but that Fouché might compromise him. 
Whether Pasquier really felt that the time to use his 
powers was passed and feared being compromised by 
Fouché, who constantly worked to consolidate his own 
power, or whether Pasquier was simply waiting for 
further developments before publicly committing him- 
self cannot be determined. He did, however, continue 
as leader of a group, including Royer-Collard, Bec- 
quey, Molé, Barante, Girardin, and others, which met 
several times daily to exchange information. He also 
received reports from Foudras, inspector-general of 
the Prefecture of Police, of Napoleon’s doings at Mal- 
maison. This information was of value, for one fear 
shared by Pasquier and his group was that Napoleon 
might try to return to rally his troops, and it was this 
factor that sent Pasquier on a futile trip into the 
country.ÿt 

During one of these discussions between Pasquier, 
Molé, and Barante, General Girardin arrived and in- 
sisted that Pasquier accompany him to see Marshal 
Emmanuel de Grouchy, whose army was then at Sois- 
sons. Girardin argued that it was vital to know the 
sentiments of the army and its commanders and that 
Grouchy was disposed to listen to a proposal to use 
the army to restore the king, since nothing was being 
accomplished by negotiating with Fouché and the in- 
triguers of Paris. Pleading reasons of health, Pas- 
quier hesitated, not wishing to separate himself from 
developments in Paris. But Girardin prevailed, and 
they left Paris at midnight, it having been decided to 
attempt again to maneuver Fouché into recalling the 
king immediately. It was thus agreed that Molé would 
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present his proposed address to the Paris municipal 
council and then to the Chamber of Deputies while 
Vitrolles could exercise the powers of the king. Mean- 
while Pasquier and Girardin, nearing Soissons, en- 
countered a courier whom Girardin stopped and from 
whom they learned that Grouchy had been replaced by 
Soult. On learning this Girardin considered it unwise 
to continue, for if displeased with their proposal, Soult 
might compromise or even arrest them. Thus they 
returned to Paris about midnight, detouring by way of 
Girardin’s estate at Ermenonville. In fact both Grou- 
chy and Soult later made known their support for the 
Bourbons. Pasquier’s colleagues had fared no better 
in his absence. Vitrolles was repulsed by Marshal 
Louis Davout, who threatened him with arrest, and 
Molé was received with equal hostility by the Paris 
council.$? 

On June 22 Louis XVIII had left Ghent. He ar- 
rived in Cambrai where he received a warm welcome 
on June 26 and there two days later he issued a con- 
ciliatory declaration of amnesty for all but the leaders 
of the Hundred Days. Those to be prosecuted would 
be identified by the Chambers. Thus vengeance was 
to be limited and the onus for carrying it out shifted 
to the Chambers. At Cambrai, Louis also considered 
but decided, apparently with Talleyrand’s advice, 
against establishing a provisional government including 
Pasquier, Baron Louis, Jaucourt, Chateaubriand, de 
Feltre, Beugnot, the Duc de Richelieu, and presided 
over by Talleyrand. But Baron Louis, who rode with 
Talleyrand from Cambrai to Roye, managed to con- 
vince him that the new ministry should consist of Jau- 
court, Pasquier, Gouvion St. Cyr, Fouché, Louis him- 
self, and of course Talleyrand.** 

Meanwhile, the allied armies drew closer to Paris, 
and in the capital the various factions quibbled and 
maneuvered. Vitrolles’s activities even brought him 
such prominence that Fouché’s provisional government 
committee ordered his arrest. But warned by Fouché, 
Vitrolles went into hiding and continued his daily dis- 
patches to Louis XVIII with the aid of Pasquier and 
Royer-Collard. On July 1 the Chambers voted for the 
succession of Napoleon II, but by July 3 the military 
situation had so deteriorated that the capitulation of 
Paris was signed with the allies. Throughout this 
period Fouché continued his machinations, but Pas- 
quier felt that Fouché kept him fully informed of the 
situation as well as of his own hopes and plans. Al- 
though Fouché usually communicated with Louis 
XVIII through Vitrolles, he also used other means in- 
cluding Talleyrand’s brother, Archambaud de Périgord, 
whom he sent to Cambrai with messages for the king. 
Pasquier, who saw Périgord shortly before his de- 
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parture, gave him some notes he had prepared and 
which he thought useful to send to the king.** 

Before Louis XVIII returned to Paris, Pasquier 
sent him a thoughtful note discussing three immediate 
and basic problems: the amnesty, the army, and the 
tricolor cockade. Pasquier suggested that rather than 
permitting the Chambers to select the men to be ex- 
cluded from the amnesty and prosecuted, with the ac- 
companying lengthy and divisive debates, the king 
should select a few of the most guilty and exile them 
from Paris or France. He opposed complete disband- 
ment of the army, preferring the careful use of leaves 
and pensions to reduce its size while permitting all 
officers to retain their ranks. This was necessary to 
avoid dispersing quantities of dissatisfied troops who 
might rally to Napoleon. Although he recognized dif- 
ficulties in the tricolor cockade, Pasquier inclined to- 
ward retaining it, especially as a means of appealing 
to the National Guard.*® Much of this, especially with 
regard to the army and the cockade, was wise advice 
which, if it had been followed in 1814, might have 
helped prevent Napoleon’s successes during the Hun- 
dred Days and which was no doubt based extensively 
on Pasquier’s observations during his tour of inspection 
in the fall of 1814. Furthermore, trials of various 
politicians would put the weak Bourbon government 
to an unnecessary test. 

The letters of authorization which Hyde de Neuville 
had brought had remained hitherto unused, and Neu- 
ville, regretting this, asked their recipients to meet at 
Marshal Macdonald’s residence on the evening of July 
4. There it was proposed to go the next day to the 
Hotel de Ville, show their letters to the prefect, and 
request that he turn the city over to them. If suc- 
cessful, they would then propose that the municipal 
council send a deputation to the king, requesting that 
he enter Paris as quickly as possible. It was also 
suggested that a royalist uprising be precipitated. This 
proposal was opposed by Pasquier, Vitrolles, and Crus- 
sol, who feared a disturbance which would gain them 
nothing that would not be accomplished in a few days 
anyway. Pasquier felt this was especially ill-advised 
since the troops, many of whom were strongly Bona- 
partist, had not yet completely evacuated the city. 
Furthermore, it would risk compromising Fouché who, 
he insisted, was working for the Bourbons. This con- 
ference was the only use ever made of the letters 
brought to Paris by Hyde de Neuville. Pasquier did, 
however, feel that it might be possible to obtain from 
the Paris municipal council a declaration of good will 
toward the Bourbons, which he proposed to Comte 
Pierre de Bondy, the prefect of the Seine and an old 
friend. Bondy agreed and, with the assistance of Mole, 
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such a declaration was adopted on July 7, after the 
question had already been settled anyway.*® 

Early on July 5 Louis XVIII arrived at the Chateau 
d’Arnouville near Saint Denis. On the morning of 
July 6 Pasquier related that he decided to go to Arnou- 
ville to pay his respects to the king. He was warmly 
greeted by Pozzo di Borgo who questioned him about 
the situation in Paris and the reception the king would 
receive there. Louis was even then meeting with his 
advisers on the subject of the timing of his entry into 
Paris and the reception he would receive. When Pas- 
quier was noticed among the crowd by Chancellor 
Dambray, he was summoned into the council which 
included the king, Artois, the Duc de Berry, and of 
course Talleyrand. Louis acquainted Pasquier with 
the question under discussion, whether his entry should 
be made that day or delayed, and asked Pasquier’s 
advice, which was especially valuable because of his 
contacts with the police. Pasquier counseled delay 
because emotions were still high from the departure of 
the Imperial Guard the previous night and the National 
Guard still wore the tricolor cockade which, if it were 
to be changed to white, would require most of the day. 
He also advised that delay might avoid unpleasant 
demonstrations. Although Beugnot, who was present, 
felt that Pasquier had provided no decisive conclusions, 
the king immediately pronounced for the desired 
delay.*” 

Louis XVIII also had Talleyrand read to Pasquier 
two ordinances already accepted, which provided that 
civil and judicial officials and National Guard officers 
on active service March 1 should immediately return 
to their posts and which specifically restored General 
Jean Dessolles to command of the Paris National Guard 
under the orders of Artois. When asked his opinion 
of these ordinances, he approved of the reappointment 
of Dessolles. Although he felt that the immediate 
return of the functionaries to their posts would have 
a good initial effect, the ordinance could not be main- 
tained since many of these men had badly compro- 
mised themselves by remaining on after the return of 
Napoleon. His objections, however, were disregarded 
and both ordinances were signed on July 7.°° 

Looking for his carriage in the courtyard, Pasquier 
was utterly surprised by Baron Louis who told him 
that Talleyrand wanted to see him to give him his 
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choice of the Ministry of Justice or the Interior. When 
Pasquier arrived, Talleyrand was leaving to see the 
Duke of Wellington at Neuilly but he invited Pasquier 
to accompany him in his carriage as far as Saint Denis. 
He then proceeded to offer Pasquier one of the two 
ministries. Pasquier chose the Ministry of Justice be- 
cause it seemed easier, but he added as a condition 
the retention of Molé as director-general of Roads and 
Bridges to which Napoleon had appointed him. Talley- 
rand objected but finally agreed to do what he could. 
Talleyrand then informed him that Fouché was to be- 
come minister of Police, to which Pasquier professed to 
be completely astounded. Talleyrand indicated that 
much pressure had been applied to obtain a ministry for 
Fouché. Pasquier claimed that, although he objected 
to having Fouché as a colleague as well as to the king 
having such a minister, he felt the appropriate thing 
to do was to make the best of it. He raised no ob- 
jections to the other ministerial appointments and 
expressed his pleasure at the nomination of Richelieu 
as minister of the King’s Household. As to the Min- 
istry of the Interior which Pasquier had refused, 
Talleyrand said they would discuss it the following day. 
Thus, having arrived close to Saint Ouen, Pasquier 
regained his own carriage to return to Paris. Talley- 
rand continued on to meet with Fouché and Welling- 
ton at Neuilly, shortly thereafter accompanying Fouché 
to be presented to the king.*? 

There may, however, have been more to Pasquier’s 
visit to the king than simply the desire to pay his 
respects. Clearly his visit took place before Fouche’s 
appointment to the Ministry became known. Beugnot 
noted that Pasquier, in addition to bringing news of 
the situation in Paris, also followed instructions to slip 
in some complimentary remarks about Fouché and the 
services he had rendered, making Fouché appear as 
the solution to the problem of the immediate entry of 
the king into Paris.’ That same day le Bailli de Crus- 
sol and the Comtesse de Narbonne, both Ultra-Royal- 
ists, also came to see the king and both advocated the 
retention of Fouché in the new cabinet. Neither these 
Ultra-Royalists, nor Pasquier, were great admirers of 
Fouché. But Pasquier’s desire for the immediate re- 
turn of the king to Paris, a sentiment shared by others, 
was very obvious, and there seems to have developed 
at this time a belief that the quickest way to achieve 
this goal was to make Fouché, who held the key to it, 
a minister. This was a decisive factor in the support 
Wellington gave to Fouché’s candidacy, which even 
Artois came to support. Thus in fact it seems quite 
probable that Pasquier’s motives for going to see Louis 
XVIII included the advocacy of a ministry for Fouche, 
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simply as the most expeditious means of achieving the 
king’s reentry into his capital. But if, as Beugnot in- 
dicated, Pasquier was instructed to make this move, it 
was probably not Fouché but rather Pasquier’s group 
of royalists, or even the recipients of Hyde de Neu- 
ville’s letters of authorization such as Crussol, who 
instructed him, for while Pasquier was in close touch 
with both these groups, Fouché was acting quite inde- 
pendently of any such organization.“ Furthermore, 
there is no corroboration that Pasquier objected to 
Talleyrand about Fouché’s appointment. 

Louis XVIII reentered Paris on July 8. Talleyrand, 
presiding over the new cabinet, summoned all his col- 
leagues to meet that afternoon at four o’clock. When 
Pasquier arrived, Talleyrand immediately informed 
him that in addition to the Ministry of Justice, he was 
also temporarily to have the Ministry of the Interior. 
Pasquier objected to this burden. But Talleyrand as- 
sured him it would not last long, explaining the king 
could not yet make known that his choice for minister 
of the interior was Pozzo di Borgo, a Corsican then in 
Russian service, through whom the French hoped to 
gain influence with the tsar. Pasquier still objected, 
but resigned himself to the double ministry. The meet- 
ing then dealt with other appointments, including Mole 
as director-general of Roads and Bridges. On July 
9 Louis XVIII signed the formal ordinance appointing 
the new ministry. Talleyrand was its president and 
foreign minister. Baron Louis had the Ministry of 
Finance, and Fouché that of Police. Gouvion St. Cyr 
was made minister of war, with Jaucourt at the Min- 
istry of Marine. Richelieu was minister of the King’s 
Household, and Pasquier was named minister of justice 
and provisional minister of the interior. This ordi- 
nance was prefaced by a preamble organizing the Privy 
Council, composed of the princes and others designated 
by the king and meeting at the king’s discretion, and 
the Council of Ministers, composed of all the respon- 
sible ministers with portfolio. This preamble, drafted 


by Pasquier on principles provided by Talleyrand, 


established the organization of the royal councils dur- 
ing this period, giving real power to the Council of 
Ministers while the Privy Council served to satisfy the 
pride of the princes and honor those whom it was 
desired to reward as well as providing a place for cer- 
tain discussions.*? 

Pasquier remained minister of the interior as long 
as the Talleyrand cabinet lasted, for the attempt to 
bring Pozzo di Borgo into the government, which in 
reality had begun in 1814, failed simply because Pozzo 
preferred to remain in the tsar’s service. Thus for the 


41 Hall, Bourbon Restoration, pp. 123-125; Vaulabelle, Deux 
restaurations 4: pp. 196-200; Sauvigny, Bourbon Restoration, 
p. 110; Cubberly, Fouché, pp. 116-119; Wellington, Dispatches 
12: pp. 649, 650; Robiquet, “Disgrace de Fouché,” p. 218. 

42 Pasquier, Mémoires 3: pp. 336-339; Talleyrand, Mémoires 
3: p. 165; Moniteur, July 10, 1815. 
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duration of the Talleyrand-Fouché ministry, Pasquier 
carried virtually all the burden of domestic policy and 
administration. To assist him, he appointed Frangois 
Guizot as secretary-general at the Ministry of Justice 
and Barante to a similar post at the Ministry of the 
Interior. Thus aided by two fellow constitutional 
royalists, he began his ministerial career that lasted in- 
termittently until 1821.*° 

For Pasquier the First Restoration and the Hundred 
Days had been a period of frustration as well as ac- 
complishment. As director-general of Roads and 
Bridges he achieved the necessary economies with a 
minimum of hardship for his subordinates. But, as 
evidenced by his report to Montesquiou following his 
tour of the provinces, he also recognized that the royal 
government was following policies detrimental to its 
own interests. At Napoleon’s return, he may have 
sought to reenter the emperor’s service, which cannot 
be conclusively proven or disproven, but which could 
only be described as treason. After Waterloo, Pas- 
quier began to maneuver cautiously for the Bourbon 
cause. But he was still technically in exile from Paris 
and he did not publicly commit himself until his visit to 
the king at Arnouville on July 6. His failure to uti- 
lize the special powers sent him via Hyde de Neuville 
may well have been owing to the rapid movement of 
events which rendered them in some ways obsolete, 
but it may also have been owing to a preference that 
Fouché arrange a second Bourbon restoration since 
Pasquier was aware that the others who had received 
letters of authorization were far more radically royal- 
ist than he. Therefore Fouché’s opportunism may have 
been somewhat preferable to him. Furthermore, even 
had Pasquier acted to hasten the recall of the Bour- 
bons, it is doubtful that he could have accelerated their 
return and, considering the amount of anti-Bourbon 
sentiment still maintained in Paris, such efforts might 
well have had disastrous consequences. Thus Pas- 
quier emerged from the Hundred Days as a trusted 
member of the government of Louis XVIII. He re- 
mained in office until France no longer had a king. 


V. THE DUAL MINISTRY 


The Talleyrand ministry of 1815 was much better 
organized than the Montesquiou government, for not 
only was Talleyrand’s cabinet organized as a council, 
but it also had a recognized leader, a status Montes- 
quiou had never achieved. But like its predecessor of 
the First Restoration, the Talleyrand government, too, 
was formed with little reference to the Chambers. The 
resulting lack of agreement between cabinet and legis- 
lature ultimately brought down Talleyrand’s govern- 
ment and Pasquier with it. But by then Talleyrand 
and Pasquier had done much to set French govern- 


48 Talleyrand, Mémoires 3: p. 239; Pozzo di Borgo, Cor- 
respondance 2: p. 211. 
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ment on the course it followed until 1830 and even 
until 1848.1 

As minister of the interior Pasquier was charged 
with the general internal administration of France, the 
appointment of prefects, subprefects, and mayors, the 
supervision of prefectoral affairs, the holding of elec- 
tions, welfare provisions, public instruction and the 
universities, regulation of religious organizations, agri- 
culture and commerce, public works, and numerous 
other duties. As minister of justice (Keeper of the 
Seals) he was responsible for the organization and 
supervision of all aspects of the judiciary, correspond- 
ence and instructions to courts and prosecutors, re- 
porting to the king on legislative, judicial, and adminis- 
trative matters, the granting of various dispensations 
and pardons, presiding over the Council of State in 
the absence of the king and prime minister, and pre- 
siding over the Comité du contentieux and the legisla- 
tive committee, in addition to other tasks.? To assist 
him at these two ministries, which in some ways made 
him the most important member of the cabinet, Pas- 
quier selected Barante as secretary-general of the 
Ministry of the Interior and Guizot for the same post 
at the Ministry of Justice. Guizot, however, as a 
former aid of Montesquiou, was opposed by Talley- 
rand, and it was all Pasquier could do to maintain him 
in office. He was not formally appointed until July 
14. These two assistants not only carried much of 
the administrative burden of their respective ministries, 
but also advised Pasquier on matters of policy.’ 

Before returning to Paris, the king had decided to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. Thus one of the 
most urgent tasks facing Pasquier as minister of the 
interior was to prepare for new elections. On his re- 
turn from Arnouville, Pasquier informed Barante of 
the king’s decision, explaining that the existing elec- 
toral laws and provisions of the Charter were inade- 
quate and must be supplemented. Pasquier felt that 
France would benefit from changes in numbers and 
eligibility requirements for the Deputies and changes 
in the method of initiating and deliberating laws. These 
experiments, he thought, would be useful to the Cham- 
bers in drafting future legislation. Pasquier and Ba- 
rante collaborated on the necessary ordinance, which 
appeared on July 13, dissolving the Chamber, convok- 
ing the arrondissement electoral colleges for August 14, 
increasing the number of deputies from 262 to 395 
(later corrected to 402), lowering the minimum age 
for deputies from 30 to 25, requiring the departmental 
electoral colleges to choose at least half the deputies 
from the candidate lists of the arrondissement colleges, 
providing for the addition by the prefects of certain 
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members of the Legion of Honor to the colleges, and 
calling for the revision of certain articles of the Charter, 
specifically those dealing with the Chamber of Deputies, 
its election, its functions and organization, and the 
initiation of legislation. The measures provided by this 
ordinance were, of course, intended to be temporary, 
applying only to the elections of 1815, but they gave 
control of the elections to the departmental colleges, 
whose presidents were appointed by Pasquier.* 

This ordinance was followed on July 15 by a circular 
from Pasquier to the departmental prefects, instructing 
them to update their lists of those eligible for the vari- 
ous electoral colleges, reminding them to ban from the 
colleges those members of the Legion of Honor added 
since March 1, and to name others who met the quali- 
fications. The temporary changes in the election pro- 
visions of the Charter he rationalized as demanded by 
the national will and forced on the king by circum- 
stances. On July 20, however, Pasquier cautioned the 
prefects that the appointment of additional legionnaires 
to the colleges was purely discretionary and should only 
be done if completely appropriate.’ 

Then on July 21 Pasquier helped to issue one of the 
most controversial measures of his career, an ordinance 
permitting the prefects to add twenty new members to 
each departmental electoral college, ten chosen from 
among the thirty most heavily taxed voters in the de- 
partment, and ten selected for services to the state. Ten 
members, likewise chosen for services to the state, 
could also be added to each arrondissement college. 
This was authorized ostensibly to fill out the depleted 
electoral colleges. It was accompanied by a circular 
from Pasquier to the prefects on July 22, cautioning 
them that these additions were to be made only to 
complete the colleges and that the new electors must 
meet the tax requirements.® 

Pasquier, however, claimed this ordinance was issued 
over his objections. The principle involved was based 
on a Napoleonic Sénatus-Consulte which was un- 
earthed by Labiche, Pasquier’s subordinate in charge 
of election preparations, who proposed it as a means of 
assuring a royalist victory. Pasquier rejected the sug- 
gestion, feeling that the royalists were already strong 
enough. He feared that because of the lack of time, 
the prefects would have to be given carte blanche, but 
the prefects themselves were in many cases new to 
their departments and were surrounded by Ultra-Royal- 
ists. Pasquier, however, did present the proposal to 
the cabinet, which likewise rejected it. But Barante, 


4 Pasquier, Mémoires 3: pp. 347-349; Barante, Souvenirs 2: 
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taken with the idea, discussed it with Talleyrand who 
approved it. Talleyrand then submitted it to the cabi- 
net and to the king, who adopted it. Thus was issued 
the ordinance which resulted in the election of the 
Chambre Introuvable.* 

If Pasquier opposed the ordinance of July 21, he 
certainly did nothing to obstruct its application, for 
on July 29 he again wrote to the prefects, reminding 
them of their authorization to appoint additional elec- 
tors if appropriate, as well as clarifying other details 
of the election procedure. He also corresponded with 
individual prefects on their choice of men properly 
devoted to the king, as the ministry wished. Well 
might the ministry have attached considerable impor- 
tance to appointments made under the July 21 ordi- 
nance, for in an electoral system which already pro- 
vided opportunity for much government pressure on 
electors through the government-appointed electoral 
college presidents, the addition of twenty hand-picked 
members to the departmental colleges and ten to the 
arrondissement colleges would have given the govern- 
ment virtual control of the election, had that control 
only been exercised in its own interests. Pasquier also 
instructed the prefects to allow a liberal interpretation 
of the taxation requirements for suffrage because the 
government sought a wider representation and less 
restricted conditions of eligibility.® 

Since July 26 Pasquier had been occupied naming 
the presidents of the department and arrondissement 
electoral colleges, a project that lasted until mid-Au- 
gust. The department college presidents published on 
July 30 were a varied lot including many peers, army 
officers, and men whom the ministry wished to desig- 
nate as official candidates, as well as princes such as 
the Comte d’Artois, the Duc de Berry, and the Duc 
d’Angouléme. The arrondissement college presidents 
were frequently mayors, landowners, and army officers. 
Of course others besides Pasquier, most notably Fouché 
who later denied any guilt in the results, were of influ- 
ence in the selection of these officials. But it was 
Pasquier who actually supervised the organization of 
this election, the preparation of eligibility lists, and 
the cooperation between electoral college presidents and 
prefects, and he advised the presidents on various mat- 
ters. It was these presidents who to a great extent 
were responsible for influencing the voters in their 
respective colleges.® 
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Likewise important to the approaching elections, but 
even more essential to the administration of any do- 


mestic policy, was the appointment of the departmental. 


prefects and sub-prefects. This was especially pressing 
since the ordinance of July 7, returning former func- 
tionaries to their posts, had proved unworkable, and 
even those to be retained needed to be reappointed to 
confirm their authority. The task of appointing pre- 
fects, begun on July 13, was largely completed by July 
17, although there were occasional changes made 
throughout the summer. The choice was not easy, for 
the government feared that many Napoleonic prefects 
would be distrusted, and the candidates advanced by 
Artois and the Ultras were too extreme. Further- 
more, the prefects, at least in Talleyrand’s opinion, 
should be moderate enough to support the ministry and 
sufficiently energetic to resist the excesses of the occu- 
pation troops and the Ultras. Pasquier, however, was 
also aware of the danger of appointing inexperienced 
men, for he knew the results of that practice in 1814 
and early 1815. Therefore, while fifty of the prefects 
in office before the Hundred Days were initially re- 
tained, Pasquier ultimately nominated thirty-nine new 
ones, all but one of whom had served the empire, al- 
though not necessarily as prefects. In general Pas- 
quier’s nominees were also a much younger group and 
more systematically selected than Montesquiou’s in 
1814. Those who had served during the Hundred 
Days were, however, almost completely excluded from 
office during the entire Restoration era. Nevertheless, 
it was to a great extent to the Napoleonic bureaucracy 
that the ministry turned to find men suitably moderate, 
and of the First Restoration prefects dropped at the 
Second Restoration for extremism or incompetence, 
none had served before 1814. If the ministry’s confi- 
dence in its selections proved occasionally misplaced, 
the nominations with few exceptions aroused little pub- 
lic criticism and were accepted by the cabinet without 
discussion. Furthermore, from September, 1815, to 
July, 1830, there were no major purges of the prefec- 
toral corps to replace Pasquier’s appointees on a major 
scale.1° 

It is frequently quite difficult to determine the exact 
motives for a nomination to a specific prefecture during 
the Restoration, especially if no personal or political 
patronage can be shown. Many men doubtlessly in- 
fluenced Pasquier in some of his choices: Barante the 
secretary-general of the Ministry of the Interior, Tal- 
leyrand, Louis XVIII who formally made all prefec- 
toral appointments, and Fouché. Nominations were 
also suggested by the personnel office of Pasquier’s 
ministry. Molé, who was likewise consulted, regarded 
the nominations as designed to please the various fac- 
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tions, especially the court party. Pasquier’s friendship 
for Bondy, prefect of the Seine during the Hundred 
Days, obtained for him the prefecture of the Moselle, 
which Pasquier justified on the grounds of Bondy’s 
moderation and involvement in the Paris council’s dec- 
laration favoring the return of the Bourbons. Joseph 
de Villeneuve-Bargemon, who interrupted Pasquier 
while shaving to ask for another position, was subse- 
quently surprised with a prefecture, based apparently 
on his record as an aide to Nesselrode in 1814, a place 
likewise obtained for him by Pasquier. Pasquier 
also wanted to reappoint Stanislas de Girardin, who 
had served during the empire, the First Restoration, 
and the Hundred Days. Girardin insisted on being 
returned to his post at Rouen and, in spite of his mis- 
givings, Pasquier agreed. But he was forced to dismiss 
both Girardin and Bondy in early August. Of course 
Pasquier’s brother Jules was returned to Le Mans. 
Pasquier likewise attempted to appoint Fiévée, his 
friend from the Council of State, but when this nomi- 
nation was opposed by both Talleyrand and Baron 
Louis, Pasquier appealed to the king who refused him. 
It was under Talleyrand’s influence that Rémusat was 
given the prefecture at Toulouse, and Fouché’s friend- 
ship seems to have obtained a similar post for Joseph 
Richard. 

Nicholas Richardson, in his study of the Restora- 
tion’s prefectoral corps, described the appointment of 
these men, along with certain other former imperial 
officials, as appearing to be a deliberate provocation by 
the ministry. Nevertheless, it was these prefects who 
oversaw the elections and who had the difficult task 
of dealing with the occupation forces, in addition to 
their usual duties. It seems that, as Richardson con- 
cluded, in seeking moderation, the ministry miscalcu- 
lated the political situation and the inclinations of some 
of its appointees. But whatever Pasquier came to 
think of his prefects, on August 12 he instructed them 
that their services were indispensable and they could 
not accept election to the Chamber of Deputies.’? 

Pasquier also had to fill the vacant sub-prefectures, 
a process lasting into September. Because of the press 
of time, this initially was done by Pasquier without 
much consultation with the various prefects, and he 
does not seem to have probed deeply into the past 
conduct of the sub-prefects and other subordinate per- 
sonnel. Of the 359 sub-prefects in office before the 
Hundred Days, 251 were reappointed and all but 39 
of these were returned to the same arrondissements. 
The remaining posts were filled by men, including 
some émigrés, who in some cases had little adminis- 
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trative experience. They included four relatives of 
Pasquier : Edmond de Vallée, François Dortet de Tes- 
san, Philippe Le Brun de Charmettes, and Albert Selle 
de Beauchamps. On September 6 Pasquier circular- 
ized the prefects, explaining the lack of consultation 
with them on the appointment of the sub-prefects and 
prefectoral secretaries-general. He indicated that in 
the future he would seek their advice and directed that 
for each vacancy, they should suggest three candidates 
from which, in all but the most extraordinary cases, 
he would select his nomination to the king. The 
Talleyrand ministry, however, fell a few weeks later, 
and, although this procedure was nominally retained 
by later ministers, the cooperation with the prefect was 
sometimes lacking.** 

Some of the new prefects immediately found them- 
selves in frequent conflict with the special commission- 
ers whom the king and princes had sent into the 
provinces and who were making regular conduct of the 
administration difficult. The situation was further 
complicated by various excesses by some royalists. 
The cabinet finally convinced the king to abolish the 
special commissioners and on July 20 they were de- 
prived of their powers and their nominations and 
authorizations were canceled. Although Pasquier in- 
structed the prefects to show all due respect to these 
commissioners, their dismissal caused much opposition 
to Pasquier in particular and the ministry in general 
by some factions at court.” 

Further conservative opposition was generated by 
modifications in the press censorship. Pasquier, feel- 
ing that public opinion supported the abolition of cen- 
sorship on publications of less than twenty pages, had 
since he entered the ministry urged the king to take 
this step which he felt would rally popular support for 
the Bourbons. This proposal was supported by Talley- 
rand and met no opposition in the cabinet. But Louis 
XVIII, on the advice of Fouché, insisted that restric- 
tions on newspapers be maintained, and so while some 
surveillance was lifted, in the ordinance which Pas- 
quier finally prepared and the king signed on July 20, 
newspapers were still required to obtain royal author- 
ization. On August 8 Fouché revoked all previous 
authorizations, requiring all newspapers to obtain new 
ones.*® 

Such measures and the domestic political situation 
were not, however, solely the concern of the French 
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government, for the allies, then negotiating a peace 
treaty with France, were concerned that the govern- 
ment assure cooperation between king and country. 
Especially apprehensive about the excesses of the 
émigrés, at the end of July the allies queried Louis 
XVIII about the form of his government. Talleyrand, 
receiving their inquiry, assigned Pasquier to answer 
it, and Pasquier, pleading the multiplicity of his duties, 
gave it to Barante. The resulting response which Pas- 
quier sent and which was reflected in Talleyrand’s 
reply to the allies, stressed the concept of constitutional 
government according to the terms of the Charter and 
observed that the formation of a solid, responsible 
ministry indicated the course the government would 
take. The future of the king and his government was 
seen as resting on the formation of a truly constitu- 
tional ministry, the support of a well-chosen Chamber 
of Deputies, the dissolution of the army, the destruc- 
tion of Bonaparte, and the generosity of the allies. 
The reply adopted a properly contrite attitude for the 
mistakes of the First Restoration, largely glossed over 
the problems confronting the Second, and attempted 
to involve the allies in the success or failure of the 
Bourbon government and the ministry.*® 

The allies were also especially interested in two prob- 
lems : the army and those to be exiled or punished. After 
the defeat of Napoleon, the remainder of the French 
army under Davout had withdrawn south of the Loire. 
Although it soon submitted to the king and adopted 
the fleur de lis, neither the allies nor Louis XVIII felt 
comfortable as long as it existed, and the disbandment 
of this army became one of their most urgent demands 
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and one of the most delicate problems confronting the 
ministry. The decision to disband and completely re- 
organize the army was not the subject of cabinet dis- 
cussions, but rather was largely decided by Louis 
XVIII and Talleyrand. Pasquier, who had opposed 
the idea in his note to the king early in July, futilely 
attempted to persuade Talleyrand of the political dan- 
gers of such a move. But with disbandment demanded 
by the allies, the king, Artois, and the Duc de Berry, 
there was no alternative and on July 16 the ordinance 
was signed, repeating the March 23 dissolution of the 
army and reorganizing it. This move, however, was 
not published until after the army had been success- 
fully broken up, and then Pasquier sent detailed in- 
structions to the prefects to aid in carrying it out." 
The allies and some French royalists were likewise 
anxious that the leading figures of the Hundred Days 
should be punished. Pasquier, in his note to the king 
in early July, had opposed trying these men, sug- 
gesting that the king should select some to be exiled. 
But after some hesitation and urging by Fouche, it 
was decided to draw up two lists, one of men to be 
tried and the other to be subject to various police 
measures. Fouché was given the task of selecting 
those to be prosecuted, and prepared lists far too long. 
The cabinet reduced these, and an ordinance was pub- 
lished on July 24 calling for the trial of eighteen before 
military courts and the exile from Paris of thirty-eight. 
In the former group was Pasquier’s friend Lavallette, 
but Pasquier was in no way involved in the preparation 
of this measure, other than as a cabinet minister. The 
publication of the list to be prosecuted should have been 
ample warning to those included to look to their own 
safety. In Lavallette’s case it came too late.’® 
Pasquier was, however, quite involved in removing 
twenty-nine royal peers who had served in Napoleon’s 
Chamber of Peers during the Hundred Days. Action 
on this measure, suggested by Talleyrand, was necessi- 
tated not only by the desire to punish but also by the 
need to settle the matter before the new legislative ses- 
sion opened. Talleyrand discussed this delicate affair 
with Pasquier, who felt that since the peerages had 
been granted for life but were not hereditary—at least 
Louis XVIII had not yet declared them hereditary— 
violation of the Peers’ inviolability was not so sensi- 
tive. After a day or two of reflection, he proposed 
that, if Talleyrand would support and get the king to 
apply in the future the principle of hereditary peerage, 
which Pasquier had advocated for some time, he could 
see no difficulty in removing the offenders. Talleyrand 
agreed and Pasquier produced a draft ordinance con- 
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taining the rationale for the proposed dismissals. In 
fact, Pasquier had asked Barante to compose this docu- 
ment, but Barante objected so strenuously that Pas- 
quier himself prepared it, and Talleyrand accepted it 
completely. The ordinance and list of peers were pre- 
sented to the king who, having reluctantly accepted the 
future hereditary peerage, signed it on July 24. The 
ordinance observed that, since the peerage was not 
hereditary, peers were free to resign it, and those who 
had accepted posts incompatible with it were regarded 
as having resigned. Twenty-nine peers were listed, 
with provision for them to retain their peerages by 
proving they had not sat or had sat unwillingly in 
Napoleon’s Chamber.?® 

The Peers having been purged, it then remained to 
appoint new ones and consider the adoption of the 
hereditary peerage as permitted by the Charter. On 
August 17 Louis XVIII appointed over ninety new 
peers, and two days later the peerage was rendered 
hereditary. While the selection of the new peers was 
the collective work of the ministry, Pasquier was 
largely responsible for the decree on heredity. When 
the subject was presented to the king, he strongly ob- 
jected fearing it would deprive him of personal influ- 
ence on the Peers, Talleyrand disputed this and dele- 
gated Pasquier to reply to the king’s objections. In 
a note submitted on August 18, Pasquier characterized 
the aristocracy as an essential intermediate rank be- 
tween crown and people. He argued that the heredi- 
tary peerage would provide the government with its 
strongest possible base by making the peers staunch 
supporters of the crown, while without it the Peers 
would have less influence than a deputy. He reminded 
the king of the interest of the allies in the hereditary 
quality. Furthermore, he felt that the hereditary peer- 
age would be above politics and therefore would inspire 
confidence. Pasquier’s report achieved surprisingly 
immediate success, for the king, convinced by its argu- 
ments, signed the ordinance on August 19, com- 
menting, “I like to be persuaded.” Ironically, Talley- 
rand countersigned the ordinance.” 

Pasquier attached great importance to the hereditary 
peerage, advocating it prior to 1815 and again making 
a major effort to retain it, although with only tempo- 
rary success, when he was appointed president of the 
Peers in 1830. Pasquier’s attitude toward the peerage, 
which became increasingly clear after 1830, is perhaps 
best understood in view of his own magisterial heri- 
tage, for he seems to have viewed the Chamber of 
Peers as the successor to the Parlements. This was 
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especially true when the Peers met as a court under 
his presidency, for then he was highly concerned with 
the prerogatives, dignities, and responsibilities of mem- 
bers of the peerage. 

Meanwhile, Pasquier had also been occupied with 
the other duties at his interim ministry. On August 
15 he was responsible for reorganizing the University, 
which had been modified in February by Montesquiou. 
But since Montesquiou’s changes had not yet been 
thoroughly applied, and the civil list which funded them 
was already reduced and overtaxed, Pasquier decided 
that, while provisionally maintaining most of the exist- 
ing structure, he would replace the Council, chancellor, 
treasurer, and grand master with a five-member Com- 
mission of Public Instruction, presided over by his 
close friend Royer-Collard who had aided in his work. 
The fee of one-twentieth of the cost of an education, 
which Montesquiou had tried to abolish, was also 
reestablished.?+ 

In 1814 Pasquier had striven to make places for all 
the excess personnel at the Department of Roads and 
Bridges. Now, however, on September 2, 1815, he 
obtained an ordinance reducing the various classes of 
engineers, some by nearly twenty per cent, as an 
economy measure. Retiring the eldest and those who 
could no longer perform active service, he gave them 
all the maximum pensions. Pasquier was also re- 
sponsible for abolishing the post of director-general of 
mines and adding its functions to the Department of 
Roads and Bridges.?? 

Meanwhile, Pasquier had experienced difficulties 
over two of his prefects, Bondy and Girardin, both 
questionable appointments. Girardin, prefect at Rouen, 
was forced from office on August 2 because of an 
article, hostile to the Bourbons, he had supposedly 
written during the Hundred Days. Bondy, at Metz, 
was likewise removed on August 11 for associating 
with men compromised during the Hundred Days, al- 
though Pasquier defended him vigorously to Vitrolles. 
Even though Pasquier regarded both dismissals as 
just, he was pressured into them by Ultra-Royalist 
factions which, with the forthcoming elections, he 
dared not alienate for fear of splitting the royalist 
vote,?8 

This spirit of retribution Pasquier did not advocate 
in his own ministries, although late in July he author- 
ized the prefects to suspend sub-prefects, mayors, sec- 
retaries-general, and prefectoral counselors in the in- 
terest of public tranquillity and, subject to approval, to 
appoint provisional replacements. Such actions had 
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to be reported to Pasquier within twenty-four hours, 
and the authorization was valid only for one month, in 
which time all such difficulties should have been cor- 
rected. The restrictions in this authorization were 
opposed by the Ultras, and a police bulletin of August 
21 reported Ultra demands from Nimes and Aix that 
wider purges be allowed, eliminating from office all 
Napoleonic officials. But when the minister of finance 
sought information from the prefects about the conduct 
of employees of the Finance Ministry, Pasquier on 
August 16 cautioned the prefects to use the utmost dis- 
cretion in reporting anything derogatory and especially 
warning them not to succumb to temptations and pres- 
sures to submit critical reports just to create vacancies 
which could then be filled.2* Pasquier clearly preferred 
to let the prefects assume the onus of any bureaucratic 
hatchet work that had to be done, but he opposed using 
such dismissals for political revenge. 

Many of the problems confronting Pasquier at the 
Ministry of the Interior, as well as at the Ministry of 
Justice, were the usual domestic difficulties, albeit ag- 
gravated by the Hundred Days and the Second Resto- 
ration. Others were caused by the allied occupation 
of parts of France, where there were constant disputes 
between the prefects and the allies over requisitions. 
Some prefects, including Pasquier’s brother Jules and 
Talleyrand’s cousin, were arrested and deported for 
resisting allied exactions. As an expression of royal 
support in this matter, Jules was made a maitre des 
requétes on August 22 and Talleyrand’s cousin was 
named councilor of state. Pasquier did what he could 
to enable the prefects to meet their commitments to the 
allied forces, as well as seeing to it that the prefects 
in fact tried to fulfill their obligations. A frequent 
cause of conflict was the allied attempt to arrest and 
try French soldiers and civilians. Such matters were 
usually handled by Pasquier through Talleyrand at 
the Foreign Ministry, but he did not refrain from 
direct appeals, such as the strong protest he lodged 
with Schwarzenberg on August 15 in response to a 
complaint by the prefect of La Niévre about the lack 
of discipline among troops from Württemberg.” 

With this administrative load, it is little wonder that 
Pasquier wearied of his double ministry. Not only 
had Pozzo di Borgo refused the Ministry of the In- 
terior, but Richelieu had also declined his appointment, 
much to Pasquier’s disappointment. Thus the minis- 
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try, reduced in size and damaged in public opinion, 
could not function properly, and the problems con- 
fronting it necessitated daily meetings at noon at 
Talleyrand’s residence. It is little wonder that Pas- 
quier wrote of this experience, “My ministerial exist- 
ence was full of aversions and disappointments.” °° 

At the Ministry of Justice, Pasquier faced the same 
personnel problems that existed at the Ministry of the 
Interior, but here there was not the sense of urgency 
that surrounded the appointment of prefects. While 
most of the prefectures had been filled in July, it was 
not until September 18, after the elections, that Pas- 
quier appointed the judges of the Royal Court of Paris. 
This delay may have been due to summer court re- 
cesses, but it might also be attributed to a desire by 
Pasquier to base judicial appointments on the outcome 
of the election. Because of the delay, Pasquier’s in- 
volvement in choosing judicial personnel was not as 
extensive as in the administrative hierarchy. Never- 
theless, principles which he adopted determined the 
selection and retention of judges in the early years of 
the Restoration. 

Pasquier prepared a report for the king on the re- 
tention of judges and an accompanying ordinance which 
Louis XVIII signed on July 12. Pasquier argued that 
to avoid confusion among magistrates and other func- 
tionaries whom Napoleon had dismissed during the 
Hundred Days and those he had transferred to other 
posts, their appointments should be annulled so that 
henceforth they could act only by nomination which 
they held from “legitimate authority.” He did, how- 
ever, recommend that acts and judgments issued dur- 
ing the Hundred Days be pronounced valid. Thus 
Pasquier, continuing a principle enunciated in Febru- 
ary, 1815, at the appointment of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, helped establish the interpretation of Article 58 
of the Charter, providing that judges appointed by the 
king were irremovable, which characterized the han- 
dling of the Restoration judiciary. The emphasis was 
on “appointed by the king,” not on “irremovable,” and 
only the positions of those appointed or confirmed in 
office by the king were secure. 
apply to Napoleonic magistrates unless they were re- 
appointed by the Bourbons. Those appointed during 
the Hundred Days were specifically dismissed, and 
even pre-March 20 Bourbon appointees were required 
to obtain a new confirmation.?7 

During the summer Pasquier made appointments to 
various courts, for which Molé accused him of naming 
Ultra-Royalists and trying to keep the constitutional 
monarchists in ignorance. But it was not until Sep- 
tember 18 that the complete reorganization of the 
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Royal Court of Paris was announced. By 1818, 19 
Royal Courts had been reorganized, involving the dis- 
missal of 294 magistrates, including 15 first presidents 
and 40 presidents, in addition to 1,400 other tribunal 
judges. But since as minister of justice in 1815 Pas- 
quier reorganized only the Royal Court of Paris, it is 
in that action that must be sought his initial motives 
for dismissal and selection of judges and other 
officials, ?® | 

In preparing his nominations for the Royal Court of 
Paris, Pasquier consulted Bellart, who became attorney- 
general of the Court. Bellart counseled him to retain 
the present magistrates, except for a few notorious in- 
competents, and supported his desire to surround the 
magistracy with great renown. To some extent, Pas- 
quier followed this advice in the appointments which 
appeared on September 18 and which he insisted be 
regarded as irremovable. The first president, Antoine 
Séguier, had held the same position under the Empire 
and the First Restoration. Of the five presidents, two 
served in that rank under the Empire in 1813 and in 
the First Restoration, three were promoted from the 
imperial rank of councilor, and three who had been 
retained from the Empire to the First Restoration were 
dropped. Of the forty-four councilors appointed, 
twenty-six had served in that position under both the 
Empire in 1813 and in the First Restoration, two had 
served only the First Restoration, and one who was 
retained had been promoted from councilor-auditor at 
the First Restoration. Of the forty-four councilors 
listed in the Almanach Impérial for 1813, twenty-nine 
were either retained in rank in the Court or promoted, 
and one, Elie Decazes, was made prefect of police, 
while one Napoleonic councilor-auditor was promoted 
to councilor. Other former imperial officials, like De- 
cazes, may also have been given posts elsewhere. A 
somewhat more thorough revision was made of the 
prosecutor’s office, but of course these officials had no 
claim to irremovability. The ordinance of nomination 
indicated that, beginning with the Royal Court of Paris, 
these measures would be extended to the other courts 
of the kingdom. Those officials of the Court and prose- 
cutor’s office who were excluded were granted honor- 
ary status in their former posts.*? 

Although Pasquier did dismiss a considerable num- 
ber of officials from the Paris court, in fact the ma- 
jority of those appointed on September 18 were former 
servants of the Empire. While his choices for omission 
might be considered as a purge, those he chose to 
retain are even more interesting, for he appears to 
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have followed a principle similar to that which guided 
him in selecting prefects—that of relying on experi- 
enced Napoleonic personnel to staff the royal bureac- 
racy. Although the percentage of former Napoleonic 
magistrates appointed as presidents or councilors of 
the Royal Court of Paris does not equal that of Na- 
poleonic officials retained as prefects, it nearly equals 
that of imperial functionaries kept on as sub-prefects. 
Furthermore, the entire upper rank of the court, the 
first president and the five presidents, were entirely 
drawn from the imperial magistracy. Had the elec- 
tions which preceded these nominations returned a 
more liberal Chamber, the proportion of former Na- 
poleonic magistrates might well have been greater. 
Pasquier was also doubtlessly aware that these new 
magistrates, unlike the prefectoral appointments, were 
now irremovable, which may have inspired somewhat 
greater caution in retaining Imperial officials. 

Pasquier had recommended against trying those who 
aided Napoleon during the Hundred Days, but the 
ordinance of July 24 had called for the court martial 
of eighteen men. Pasquier was involved in the cases 
of two of them, General Charles de La Bédoyère and 
Lavallette, who were captured while he was minister 
of justice. Marshal Ney was also captured during this 
period, but his interrogation was handled by others 
and his trial and execution did not take place until 
November and December, 1815, when Pasquier was 
no longer in office. 

La Bédoyère, whose defection had handed Grenoble 
over to Napoleon, was captured in Paris when he re- 
turned to see his wife before leaving for America. He 
was court-martialed and condemned to death. When 
his conviction was upheld by a review board, he asked 
the king for mercy. This brought the affair into Pas- 
quier’s jurisdiction, one of the most painful duties of 
his office. La Bédoyére’s wife Georgine beseeched him 
for twenty-four hours, seeking access to the king and 
begging that she and her husband be permitted to go 
into exile. Pasquier presented his report to the king 
on August 19. He felt that the only factor to be con- 
sidered was the emotional atmosphere surrounding the 
government, for if La Bédoyére were spared none of 
the others could be condemned. La Bédoyère’s re- 
quest was denied, a decision obviously based on politi- 
cal rather than judicial considerations, and his immedi- 
ate execution was ordered. When Pasquier returned 
home he found Madame de la Bédoyère waiting to 
learn the decision. But he lacked the courage to tell 
her the truth and so informed her that nothing had 
yet been decided. Although she did manage to con- 
front the king, mercy was denied and La Bédoyere was 
executed that evening.®° 
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Pasquier was also involved in the case of his good 
friend, Lavallette, likewise included in the list for 
prosecution. Since the return of Louis XVIII, Laval- 
lette had been bitterly attacked by the Ultras. Pas- 
quier felt Lavallette should flee, and he and Molé 
urged him to be circumspect. Pasquier and Vitrolles 
both sought the aid of his close friend Madame de 
Vaudémont to convince him of his danger. But Laval- 
lette, convinced of his innocence and concerned over 
his pregnant wife, refused and even wrote to Talley- 
rand demanding a hearing on the charges circulating 
against him. On July 18 Lavallette was arrested and 
thus he was already in custody when the July 24 
ordinance was issued. Pasquier felt that Lavallette 
was in no danger from a regular court and claimed 
that he overlooked the fact that Lavallette, for many 
years a civilian, could not be tried by court-martial as 
provided by the ordinance. Lavallette and his lawyers, 
however, demanded a transfer to a civilian court. 
Pasquier, in whose jurisdiction the matter now rested, 
prepared a report for the king, making no comment 
on guilt or innocence but observing that since Laval- 
lette was charged with no crime punishable by court- 
martial, he should be tried in the regular courts. Louis 
XVIII issued an ordinance to that effect on Sep- 
tember 6.51 

On August 23 the Council of State, which had not 
resumed its functions after the Hundred Days, was 
reconstituted. This action, which Pasquier saw as 
completing the reorganization of the great government 
bodies, was based on a report which he, possibly with 
the aid of Guizot, submitted to the king, proposing 
certain modifications. Pasquier attributed to the Coun- 
cil two basic functions, assisting in the preparation of 
legislation and handling contentious administrative 
questions, and his proposals were based on this as- 
sumption. Pasquier’s ordinance, signed by the king 
on August 23, established five committees: legislation, 
contentieux, finances, interior and commerce, and ma- 
rine and colonies, the first two presided over by the 
minister of justice. Essentially the Napoleonic or- 
ganization was retained, except for the elimination of 
the committee on war and the deletion of the Conseil 
d’en haut. Places for thirty councilors of state and 
forty maitres des requétes on ordinary service were 
authorized, and appointments were made to them by 
an accompanying ordinance of August 24. As in the 
selection of prefects and judges, former Imperial offi- 
cials figured prominently in the reorganized Council of 
State, including names such as Corvetto, Molé, Pierre 
Portal, Portalis, and Chabrol. Over half the councilors 
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appointed to ordinary service had served in Napoleon’s 
Council of State.®? 

In these appointments Pasquier and his colleagues 
had again preferred to rely on men of experience, 
although they also had to allow for the wishes of the 
princes and the Ultras in some of the nominations, 
causing Molé to comment that some of these men 
appeared to have been exhumed. Twenty-two honor- 
ary councilorships were in fact created for former 
members of the Parlements and royal council of the 
Old Regime. Nevertheless, as Charles Léonardi ob- 
served, Pasquier profoundly transformed the Council 
of State from the incompetent and reactionary institu- 
tion of the First Restoration into a viable agency more 
in keeping with the spirit of parliamentary democracy 
and ministerial responsibility. This was the purpose 
set forth in the preamble to Pasquier’s ordinance of 
August 23, and he accomplished it both by changes in 
personnel and by modifications on the Council’s struc- 
ture.’ 

Meanwhile, on August 14 the electoral colleges of 
the arrondissements had met, and on August 22 the 
departmental colleges assembled. The result was a 
resounding victory for the extreme right, especially 
the Ultra-Royalists. Of 400 deputies elected, 370 were 
royalists, and the new Chamber was christened the 
Chambre Introuvable (Chamber beyond all expecta- 
tions) by the king. Although Pasquier and the minis- 
try had sought a Chamber in their own image of 
moderate royalism, they had failed by exceeding their 
goal. Few had feared the possibility of such an out- 
come, while many, including the cabinet, were wary of 
excessively liberal results, and the wishes of the min- 
isters, especially Pasquier, were clearly of influence.** 
On July 24 Chabrol, prefect of the Seine, wrote Pas- 
quier that in conformity with his instructions a com- 
mission had been selected, obviously from men of ap- 
propriate prejudices, which Chabrol hoped would pro- 
vide him the means of fulfilling the government’s wish 
to appoint additional electors who were devoted to 
king and country. Then on August 12 Chabrol sent 
Pasquier the list of electors he had chosen, commenting 
that in making his selection he had been guided more 
by the spirit than by the letter of the July 21 ordinance 
and thus he had preferred men who had consistently 
expressed sound moral and political opinions rather 
than men known only by great service to the state. 
Chabrol guaranteed that politically they were all 
worthy of the king’s confidence and would fulfill the 
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expectations of the sane part of the country. Pasquier 
also took measures such as requesting that St. Cyr, the 
war minister, prevent Auguste Belliard, a Bonapartist 
general at Metz, from influencing voters against the 
government.*® 

There were, however, many other explanations for 
the election results. Of 72,000 electors, 23,000 ab- 
stained. In many areas the Ultra faction was the only 
organized party, and some attributed the outcome to 
a ground swell of conservatism. But the choice of 
prefects and their activities must bear a significant, 
even decisive portion of the blame. In some cases the 
ministry clearly miscalculated, appointing men who 
proved to be Ultras instead of moderates. Pasquier 
himself blamed the prefects’ misuse of the power to 
appoint additional members to the electoral colleges, 
as well as the elimination of salaries of deputies. 
In some districts the Ultras influenced or intimidated 
otherwise moderate prefects into appointing additional 
electors of the Ultra persuasion, and several prefects 
exceeded the authorized number of additions. What- 
ever the cause, the election of this Chamber resulted in 
the fall of the Talleyrand ministry in little over a 
month.55 

Pasquier himself was elected to the Chamber by the 
Department of the Sarthe by 153 votes out of 166 cast. 
He was also elected from the Department of Seine by 
98 of 183 votes. He chose to accept the latter seat, 
regarding election from the Department of Seine as a 
vote of recognition by the Parisians for his conduct 
during the allied invasion.*" 

The Ultra-Royalist resurgence evidenced at the polls 
also took the form of the White Terror, involving as- 
sassinations of both a political and religious nature, 
especially in the South. Action by the ministry was 
provoked by the death on August 17 at Toulouse of 
General Jean-Pierre Ramel, attacked by a royalist mob. 
In addition to prosecutions, the government issued a 
proclamation instigated by Pasquier, carefully drafted 
by him and Guizot, and signed by Louis XVIII on 
September 1. The proclamation, lamenting the offenses 
the royalists had previously suffered, promised punish- 
ment for the crimes they now were committing in re- 
action and announced the dispatch of the Duc d’An- 
gouléme to restore order in the South. The procla- 
mation was clearly drafted to attempt to restore royal 
authority and halt the royalist reaction in the troubled 
departments, while simultaneously sympathizing with 
the Ultra’s grievances to avoid giving them offense. 
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The mission of Angoulême to the South also was 
undertaken to try to halt an impending Spanish in- 
vasion. The royal proclamation of September 1 was 
successful in helping halt the progress of the royalist 
reaction in the South, although it was several months 
before peace was completely restored.*® 

This proclamation, however, was used against the 
ministry by the Ultras, who were further enraged by 
the publication of two reports by Fouché. The first 
report, made to the king and cabinet on August 15 
without prior consultation with the other ministers, 
criticized the ravages the allied troops were inflicting 
on France and the resulting dangers for the govern- 
ment. When Fouché had finished, Louis XVIII cut 
off any discussion and enjoined absolute secrecy on 
those present. That evening Pasquier, who was work- 
ing with the king, warned the displeased monarch that 
Fouché’s report would yet become public. On August 
25 Fouché presented a second section of his report, 
discussing the possibility of open civil war and the 
measures to prevent it. A third section dealt critically 
with the Ultras. Although Talleyrand himself ad- 
mitted that these reports were accurate, no real harm 
was done as long as they remained secret. But Pas- 
quier soon received word from the royal prosecutor at 
Moulins that they were circulating in his district. He 
informed the other members of the cabinet and the 
king, who was indignant at Fouché’s breach of confi- 
dence. Pasquier, whom Molé described as “having 
caught a holy fit of being seated next to a regicide,” 
convinced Talleyrand and the cabinet that Fouché must 
go. With the king’s approval it was finally decided to 
replace him with Anglés, Pasquier being assigned to 
present the ordinance of nomination the following 
morning. In the meantime, however, Fouché learned 
of this decision, probably through Vitrolles, and the 
Duke of Wellington called on the king early the next 
morning and persuaded him to retain Fouche. Thus 
the ministry’s position was seriously weakened, and 
Pasquier blamed Wellington’s intervention for the fall 
of the cabinet.*° 

In spite of Wellington’s success, efforts by the minis- 
try and the allies to remove Fouché continued. Nes- 
selrode, the tsar’s adviser, took Pasquier horseback 
riding one morning for four or five hours and com- 
mented to him on the undesirability of Fouche in the 
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government. Nesselrode indicated that he was also 
thinking of a cabinet without Talleyrand, and Alex- 
ander himself urged Louis XVIII to dismiss both 
Fouché and Talleyrand. Joseph Lainé, president of 
the Deputies in the First Restoration, also came urging 
the dismissal of Fouché to save the ministry. Pas- 
quier, Pozzo di Borgo, Molé, and Decazes all pressed 
for it and advocated some accommodation with the 
newly elected Chamber whose members were beginning 
to assemble. In fact, the ministers by now realized 
how much the retention of Fouché had weakened their 
position. Talleyrand himself, from about September 8, 
became uneasy about the future of the ministry and 
decided to try to remove Fouché by appointing him 
ambassador to the United States. To this end on Sep- 
tember 14 Talleyrand and Pasquier engaged in a comi- 
cal dialogue in front of Fouché and the cabinet, ex- 
tolling the virtues of the embassy to America. Fouché, 
however, refused the hint. To deliberate on their posi- 
tion all the ministers except Fouché met for dinner at 
Jaucourt’s home, apparently on September 15, where 
Talleyrand felt their only hope was to obtain the sup- 
port of the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme, who had 
great influence with the new Chamber. He indicated 
that Fouché was to be sacrificed to obtain their sup- 
port. If, however, the ministry had to be dissolved, 
he said its unity should be maintained by a unanimous 
resignation, and the ministers all agreed they should 
resign voluntarily, not waiting to be forced from office. 
Fouché was dismissed on September 15.*° 
Although the ministry was now rid of Fouché, its 
survival was doubtful. To prepare for the opening 
of the new Chambers, Pasquier again insisted that he 
be relieved of his double ministry. But Talleyrand’s 
evasive reply convinced him that the cabinet would be 
dissolved. Between September 10 and 15 Pasquier 
felt that each of the ministers became convinced of their 
impending fall. Their pessimism was justified, for in 
spite of a visit by Baron Portal to Pasquier, promising 
the support of eighty-seven deputies for the govern- 
ment, it was decided to dissolve the cabinet. There- 
fore, the day after their dinner conference, Talleyrand, 
taking advantage of some adverse developments in his 
negotiations with the allies, delegated Pasquier to in- 
form the king of the necessity of this measure. Louis 
received the news without surprise, but commented to 
Pasquier, “Oh well, we are dissolving the ministry, 
but as for you, you shall remain, I am keeping you.” 
Pasquier declined, pointing out the difficulties he would 
experience in the new ministry, and he felt the king 
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was satisfied with his reasons. But Louis later com- 
mented to Beugnot, “I regret M. Pasquier; did he need 
to make common cause with the others? I believe he 
was not involved in their system.” It was agreed be- 
tween the king and Talleyrand that the decision to dis- 
solve would be kept secret to give the king time to 
form a new ministry.* 

On September 22 Pasquier countersigned an ordi- 
nance delaying the opening of the Chambers from Sep- 
tember 25 until October 2. It was ultimately delayed 
until October 7 so that Richelieu, chosen to replace 
Talleyrand, would have time to organize his govern- 
ment which was formed on September 24. Pasquier 
was replaced at the Ministry of Justice by Francois de 
Barbé-Marbois and at the Interior by Vincente de 
Vaublanc. As a reward for his services, Louis XVIII 
appointed him minister of state, raised him to the rank 
of Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and named 
him to the Privy Council. Pasquier now prepared to 
devote himself to his duties in the Chamber of 
Deputies.*? 

Thus Pasquier terminated his first period of service 
as a cabinet minister. He had helped guide France 
through one of the more difficult times in her history. 
But he emerged largely unscathed politically in spite of 
the fact that the ministry was forced from office, for 
the fall of the Talleyrand ministry is generally at- 
tributed to the presence of Fouché, opposition to Tal- 
leyrand, and the election of the Chambre Introuvable, 
which was admittedly accomplished in accordance with 
electoral policies set by Pasquier. During this period 
he became increasingly established as a constitutional 
monarchist, and the influence of his magisterial heritage 
had found expression in his insistence on the hereditary 
peerage and the irremovability of judges. In his ap- 
pointments to prefectures and sub-prefectures, the 
Council of State, and the judiciary, he had shown a 
marked preference for former Imperial personnel, not 
it seems for any ideological reasons but rather because 
he felt they were the best source of competent, ex- 
perienced officials. In fact, in the Richelieu ministry 
which now took office, Corvetto, Decazes, Barbe-Mar- 
bois, de Feltre, and Vaublanc had all served Napoleon, 
although de Feltre and Vaublanc had since become 
associated with the Ultras. It was Vaublanc, Pas- 
quier’s successor at the Ministry of the Interior, who 
began the real purge of the Napoleonic personnel.*° 

Although Pasquier was out of the ministry, he was 
by no means out of politics. He was now a member 
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of the Privy Council and embarked on a parliamentary 
career, an area in which he had little experience. 
Furthermore, he became a political ally of the Duc de 
Richelieu, whom he admired and with whom he main- 
tained a friendship lasting until Richelieu’s death in 
1822. It was Richelieu who now appointed him to 
preside over the commission to liquidate foreign debts 
contracted by the French government prior to the de- 
feat of Napoleon in 1814. This position Pasquier 
occupied until his appointment as minister of justice 
in 1817, fulfilling his duties to the great satisfaction of 
Richelieu and the king. 

The legislative session opened on October 7, 1815. 
In the Chamber of Deputies, Pasquier shared a desk 
with Joseph de Villéle, with whom he also shared a 
strong mutual antipathy. Of Pasquier, whom he re- 
garded as a constant leader of the opposition in the 
Chambre Introuvable, Villéle wrote, “The activity, the 
flexibility, the talent for intrigue of M. Pasquier, and 
his ill will toward M. le Comte d’Artois, were most 
disastrous for the Restoration.” On October 10 the 
Chamber chose the candidates for its presidency. Of 
eighteen nominees, Pasquier was twelfth. Lainé was 
ultimately selected to preside over the Chamber.*® 

Within its first few months the Chambre Introuvable 
adopted four reactionary measures: laws on general 
security, seditious cries and literature, reestablishment 
of the provost courts, and the amnesty bill. Pasquier 
was involved in the adoption of all these measures. 
The bill on general security proposed the arrest and 
detention without trial of those suspected of crimes 
against the king, the royal family, or the state. Pas- 
quier, who basically supported the proposal but felt 
that some parts needed modification, collaborated with 
Royer-Collard. Both men felt the need to organize 
the opposition around them, to preserve royal authority 
from excesses that would destroy it. Thus on October 
23 Pasquier addressed the Chamber. Although 
strongly supporting such a law, he objected to arrest 
without an inquiry, detention without trial, and the 
vague designation of those having arrest power. He 
questioned the competence of the average magistrate 
to handle these political offenses. Pasquier then pro- 
posed a bill permitting the minister of police to cause 
the arrest and trial of suspects and to use surveillance. 
All amendments, however, were rejected and the bill 
was adopted by the Deputies on October 23 by a vote 
of 294 to 56.45 

Pasquier himself was a member of the Chamber's 
committee on the proposed law on seditious cries and 
publications. The committee, of which Pasquier was 
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chosen reporter, found the ministry proposal so faulty 
that it was thoroughly modified. On October 24 Pas- 
quier presented his committee’s report to the Chamber, 
calling for the trial in assize court and deportation of 
those guilty of advocating overthrow of the govern- 
ment, attacking the royal family, or displaying any but 
the white flag. For lesser offenses, such as degrading 
the king or invoking the names of the Bonapartes, he 
proposed trial by police courts with fines and imprison- 
ment. Pasquier’s motives for proposing such a law are 
indefinite. Perhaps, as he indicated in his report, he 
actually thought repression beneficial, especially with 
France still occupied by an allied army and a peace 
treaty not formally signed. He later recognized that 
he would appear in a bad light for his role in this affair, 
but in fact his numerous speeches on his proposal were 
made to oppose amendments that would have stiffened 
its terms, even introducing the death penalty. Such 
was the major address he made on October 28, oppos- 
ing an increase in penalties and the creation of special 
courts to try these cases. Pasquier, however, was not 
completely successful, and some more severe provisions 
were added to the final version of the law, although 
the worst amendments seem to have been defeated.** 
While Pasquier’s position in this affair may seem to be 
almost reactionary, in comparison with that of most 
of the Chamber it was really quite moderate. 

On October 23 Hyde de Neuville had proposed a 
reduction of the number of tribunals and the sus- 
pension for a year, until this proposal was discussed, 
of the royal appointment of permanent judges. He 
made it quite clear that one motive for this was to 
purge the judiciary of those not properly prejudiced in 
the eyes of the present regime, which really meant the 
Napoleonic judiciary hitherto largely retained on the 
bench. On November 15 the committee report made 
by Louis de Bonald on this proposal went even fur- 
ther, suggesting not only a reduction in the number 
of courts but also that judges only be irremovable one 
year after appointment, thus in a sense making Neu- 
villes proposal permanent. Pasquier, who opposed 
this as an attack on the very basis of the magistracy, 
was aided by Royer-Collard and Pierre de Serre, who 
gathered around them others including Becquey, Pierre 
Bourdeau, Henri Blanquart de Bailleul, and Barante. 
On November 21 Pasquier ably delivered a lengthy 
address on Bonald’s report. Although Pasquier la- 
mented the disappearance of the great magisterial corps 
of the pre-Revolutionary era and felt that a reduction 
in number would result in an increase of prestige for 
those remaining, he rejected such a reduction as use- 
less and of little real benefit. He soundly attacked the 
second part of Neuville’s proposal, first on the grounds 
that the initiation of legislation was a royal prerogative. 
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Pasquier argued that irremovability traditionally was 
granted by the king, from whom justice originated, as 
a guarantee of the purity of his courts. Even bringing 
up the value of a hereditary magistracy, he claimed that 
the administration of justice should have precedence 
over reasons of state. The suspension of irremovability 
for one year, he claimed, would in effect abolish it, 
without any real benefit. It would not only violate 
the Charter but also would destroy the fundamental 
safeguard of civil rights. Although Bonald’s report 
was partly adopted by the Deputies, it was not ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Peers.*® 

Pasquier was, in fact, so concerned about this mea- 
sure that he had prepared another speech which, how- 
ever, he did not deliver. He also decided against 
publishing it because, with the approaching debate on 
the amnesty bill, he wished to be as conciliatory as 
possible.*® Hyde de Neuville’s proposal had brought 
forth a Pasquier different from the one who had sup- 
ported the conservative provisions of the bills on gen- 
eral security and seditious cries and literature. Al- 
though in his discussion of the proposal on the courts 
he had lamented the passing of the Old Regime, it was 
not the Old Regime of absolute monarchy but the Old 
Regime of the Parlements, and this threw him into 
direct opposition to the Ultras, a position which be- 
came relatively permanent. In fact Hyde de Neuville’s 
proposal led to the formation of an organized faction 
or party, including Pasquier, to oppose the Ultras on 
a coordinated basis. 

One of the strengths of the Ultras was their organ- 
ization, known as the Réunion Piet. Pasquier and 
some of his associates, seeing the success of this group, 
decided to organize one of their own, which met in 
an apartment rented for that purpose on the rue Saint- 
Honoré and became known as the Club Saint-Honoré. 
This group, which originated at the time of Hyde de 
Neuville’s proposal on the courts, included men such 
as Pasquier, Royer-Collard, de Serre, Beugnot, Bec- 
quey, Bourdeau, and Blanquart de Bailleul, who met 
almost every evening to review the situation, discuss 
means of stemming the tide of reaction, and plan their 
activities. Pasquier seems to have been the leader of 
this club, which, although it enjoyed no official minis- 
terial sanction, was influenced by the ministry, usually 
defended its proposals, and included such friends of 
Richelieu as François Bonnay, Noailles, Rémusat, 
Francois de Caraman, Gérard de Lally-Tollendal, and 
Armand de Vérac. The Club Saint-Honoré lasted only 
a few months, but it attracted a sizable number of 
deputies and incurred the disfavor of the court party, 
especially the Duchesse d’Angouléme. Pasquier, how- 
ever, felt it had achieved some success in upholding 
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the principles of constitutional monarchy against the 
Ultras.°° 

Before the next major piece of legislation, the re- 
establishment of the provost courts, Lavallette’s trial 
took place on November 20 and 21. Pasquier, who as 
minister of justice had arranged for its transfer from 
the military to the civil courts, was a witness for the 
defense, although Lavallette had written him that if 
this appearance would compromise him, he should not 
testify. On November 21 Pasquier, however, did 
come vigorously to Lavallette’s defense, relating to the 
court a conversation he had with Lavallette on March 
20, when Lavallette denied any wrongful role in Na- 
poleon’s return. He also testified to Lavallette’s oblig- 
ing attitude during the Hundred Days and to his re- 
fusal to flee or hide because of his belief in his inno- 
cence, in spite of Pasquier’s insistence. Barante later 
observed that such public and active support of Laval- 
lette required some courage in those times.** 

Nevertheless, Lavallette was sentenced to death on 
November 21. He appealed to the Court of Cassation 
and sought the assistance of Marmont, Madame de 
Vaudémont, and Pasquier whom he asked to see. Pas- 
quier prevailed on Baron Anglès, prefect of police, and 
was left alone with Lavallette for an hour in the Con- 
ciergerie, where they discussed means of obtaining 
mercy for him. Pasquier then called on Madame de 
Vaudémont to organize the effort on Lavallette’s be- 
half. It was decided that Pasquier would privately 
appeal to Richelieu. He sent Richelieu a note attempt- 
ing to show that it was in the political interest of the 
government to spare Lavallette. Pasquier felt that 
Richelieu agreed with him, because he had copies of 
the note circulated to other interested persons. Riche- 
lieu, who was also approached by Mole, later told Pas- 
quier that the king had agreed to spare Lavallette if 
it were requested by the Duchesse d’Angouléme and 
that he had convinced her to make the request but she 
was dissuaded by the ladies around her.” 

During the period of his imprisonment, some of 
Lavallette’s friends came to visit him, braving the 
wrath of the government to try to give him hope. But 
on December 14 the Court of Cassation rejected his 
appeal. That night Lavallette wrote to de Feltre, who 
replied there was nothing more he could do, and to 
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Pasquier. Pasquier sent him a note, via Anglès, say- 
ing, “Maintain your courage; all is not lost; several 
of your friends surround His Majesty and all that is 
possible to do to reach him will be attempted with 
courage. Keeping hoping.” ** Pasquier, himself, how- 
ever, seems to have abandoned hope, agreeing with 
Barante and Molé that, if justice were done, the blood 
of Lavallette would fall back on the head of the Bour- 
bons. In fact all appeals were rejected, the final one 
turned down by the cabinet on the evening of December 
20, the day before the scheduled execution. At six 
o'clock that evening, certain that mercy had not been 
granted, Pasquier called on Madame de Vaudémont 
who like himself was in despair over Lavallette’s im- 
pending fate. The group, which included Wellington 
and others, was interrupted by a caller asking for Ma- 
dame de Vaudémont. She left the room and when she 
returned she seemed almost gay. When Pasquier ar- 
rived home, he told his wife that unless he was mis- 
taken, Lavallette had escaped for that was the only way 
he could explain the change in Madame de Vaude- 
mont.°* 

In fact Lavallette had escaped, with the aid of his 
wife, Madame de Vaudémont, and others. Pasquier 
learned of this the following morning. When he 
arrived at the Chamber of Deputies all the talk was 
of the escape, deputies asking him whether he still 
doubted they were surrounded by conspirators. Pas- 
quier felt that some even believed he was involved in 
Lavallette’s escape.” 

Meanwhile, on November 17 the ministry had pro- 
posed the reestablishment of the provost courts, the 
special tribunals of previous eras, having no juries, 
with military provosts as prosecutors, and with retro- 
active jurisdiction. This was a decidedly reactionary 
proposal, which applied to all the departments of 
France, not just those experiencing serious unrest. 
The committee report on the proposal contained several 
modifications, including some clarification of the retro- 
active provision. Pasquier’s only real contribution to 
this discussion was heated opposition to retroactivity, 
which he saw as the only real disadvantage to the bill. 
He voted for the committee’s amended version, which 
was adopted 290 to 10 by the Deputies.5f 

On December 8, the day after Marshal Ney’s execu- 
tion, Richelieu introduced an amnesty bill in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, commenting, “a great example has 
just been made.” This was necessitated by conflicts 
between the king’s proclamation at Cambrai, giving the 
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Chambers the task of prosecuting those who aided Na- 
poleon, and the ordinance of July 24 which specified 
two groups of men, one to be tried and the other to 
be exiled. It was further necessitated by proposals for 
sweeping persecutions, already being secretly advanced 
by the Ultras. Richelieu’s proposal, essentially re- 
confirming action already taken, called for complete 
amnesty for all except those named in the July 24 
ordinance, whose provisions were to be enforced, and 
except the Bonaparte family which was to be banished. 
This proposal was the result of lengthy conferences in 
November between Richelieu and various members of 
the Chambers, including Dambray, Chateaubriand, 
Mole, Villèle, Hyde de Neuville, Royer-Collard, Lainé, 
de Serre, Jacques de Corbière, Pasquier, and others. 
Without notable success Pasquier, de Serre, Lainé, and 
Royer-Collard basically advocated limiting action to 
those included in the July 24 ordinance, which should 
simply be sanctioned by the Chambers. They also 
insisted on a true amnesty, sincerely applied.*’ 

The preliminary discussions on the proposal and the 
fact that at least six of the nine commissioners ap- 
pointed to study it were opposed to its leniency, con- 
vinced Pasquier, de Serre, and Royer-Collard that 
some arrangement had to be reached with the Ultras. 
They felt that pragmatically it would be impossible to 
avoid some measure against the regicides and there- 
fore they themselves should propose it. First, however, 
they thought they should have the consent of the minis- 
try, and so Pasquier proposed this step to Richelieu, 
who conferred with the king and cabinet. Two days 
later he told Pasquier that the king was determined to 
maintain the promises of the Charter, specifically the 
provision of no prosecution for previous acts, and if 
he yielded on one point, all would be called into ques- 
tion. Thus Pasquier felt they could only wait for the 
debates on the bill, which he regarded as the most im- 
portant event of the 1815-1816 legislative session.*® 

On December 27 Corbière, presenting the committee 
report on the amnesty bill, called for the prosecution of 
those who had assisted in Napoleon’s return, the as- 
sessment of indemnities against them, the banishment 
of regicides who had signed the Acte Additionnel or 
served Napoleon, and other, less important modifica- 
tions. The report was received with shouts of ac- 
clamation. Pasquier, de Serre, Royer-Collard, Bour- 
deau, Becquey, and Blanquart de Bailleul at the Club 
Saint-Honoré carefully planned their strategy, which 
Pasquier felt was of some influence on the outcome. 
Pasquier himself delivered a major address to the 
Deputies on January 4. He argued that amnesty was 
necessary, that it was an act of strength not weakness, 
but that it would be debased by the proposed amend- 
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ments. He opposed a provision giving the king the 
sole power to exile and he objected to the categories 
to be excluded from the amnesty on the grounds that 
they were inequitable, vindictive, and inappropriate. 
Furthermore they would negate the amnesty and re- 
flect on the king and government if prosecutions were 
not commenced under their terms. Pasquier likewise 
opposed the indemnities as being nothing more than 
confiscations. With regard to the exile of the regicides, 
Pasquier admitted that at first he would have supported 
it, but now he was convinced that it was not compatible 
with the spirit of Louis XVIII and the Charter or 
with the testament of Louis XVI. Recalling the motto 
Si veut le roi, si veut la loi, he urged the Deputies to 
vote for the ministerial proposal. Numerous voices 
were raised to support this position.5° 

Most of the committee’s amendments were ultimately 
rejected, except most notably those giving the king 
discretionary exile power and the measure on the regi- 
cides which was adopted with only three opposing 
votes. The entire bill was passed by a margin of 334 
to 32, in large measure because of the efforts of Pas- 
quier and the Club Saint-Honoré. Richelieu’s biog- 
rapher, Léon de Crousaz-Crétet, felt that in the debates 
on this issue Pasquier demonstrated “his firm good 
sense and the customary logic of his mind.” Pasquier 
regarded the outcome as a victory for the moderates 
and as a turning point in the attitude of the Chamber. 
In fact it marked a definite breach between the Riche- 
lieu ministry and the Chamber of Deputies and fur- 
thered the development of political factions. Richelieu, 
however, was worried over Louis XVIII’s attitude 
toward the passage of measures, such as the provision 
on the regicides, which the king had specifically dis- 
approved. Pasquier felt that the best approach was 
for the king to accept the bill, distasteful as it might 
be, for no one would dare to bring it up for further 
discussion. This was the course adopted by Louis 
XVIII, and Richelieu, speaking for the king, presented 
the bill to the Peers on January 9, urging its adoption 
as passed by the Deputies. It was immediately ac- 
cepted without discussion.* 

Thus the final position of the king and cabinet on 
the amnesty measure was essentially the position of 
compromise advocated by Pasquier before the debates 
began. Pasquier’s pragmatic practicality in such mat- 
ters did not go unnoticed. As John R. Hall wrote of 
him at this time, “Pasquier had not the eloquence of 
de Serre; he had, certainly, neither the learning nor 
the highminded disinterestedness of Royer-Collard, but 
he was, perhaps, the most astute tactician at that time 
in the Chamber.” It was no doubt for this quality, as 
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well as his expertise on public matters, that Pasquier 
was appointed as a commissioner of the king to assist 
in the handling of the budget bill of 1816 which was 
being prepared in late December, 1815, and which he 
later helped guide through discussions in the bureaux, 
the Chamber’s committee, and on the floor of the 
Chamber itself.5? 

One form which the Ultras’ extremism took was 
religious persecution. An attempt was even made to 
give legal sanction to this by playing on the increased 
religiosity of the king. One day Vaublanc, minister of 
the interior, summoned Pasquier and de Serre and 
asked them to perform a great service for their king 
and country, to propose to the Deputies that they be- 
seech the king to revoke Article 5 of the Charter, which 
guaranteed freedom of religion and which Pasquier felt 
the king now regretted. Pasquier and de Serre not 
only refused but also said they felt this would be the 
worst possible proposal for the peace of France and 
the stability of the Bourbons on the throne. They 
advised Vaublanc to keep this secret, since even a 
suspicion of it would arouse great unrest. Shaken, 
Vaublanc promised to consider their advice, saying 
there was no point in speaking of it to the king for it 
would only embarrass him. The affair ended there, 
but it caused Pasquier and de Serre to wonder what 
other schemes were being developed and it strength- 
ened their resolve to oppose whatever might be forth- 
coming.®* 

In July of 1815 the government had decreed the 
necessary measures to hold elections. Now it was 
time to draft permanent legislation. On December 18 
Vaublanc introduced an election law noteworthy largely 
for proposing electoral colleges composed mainly of 
appointed government officials, highly subject to pre- 
fectoral and ministerial pressure. It also maintained 
the provision of the Charter for renewing the Chamber 
in fifths. On February 6, 1816, Villèle addressed the 
Deputies on behalf of the committee on this law, pro- 
posing the renewal of the entire Chamber every five 
years. Obviously the Ultras wished to retain control 
of the Chamber as long as possible. Pasquier briefly 
opposed this on February 12, but his major address 
was made on February 14 when, following the lead of 
Royer-Collard, he launched into a comparison of Eng- 
lish and French institutions. He said that in an amal- 
gamation of royal, aristocratic, and democratic power, 
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England benefited from a preponderence of the latter. 
But, returning to one of his favorite themes, he argued 
that France needed royal predominance since there was 
no aristocratic power and the monarchy had been re- 
established to curb the excesses of democracy. He 
staunchly defended renewal by fifths, claiming that 
drastic changes in the ministry which otherwise resulted 
were detrimental to the country. He concluded by 
demanding the maintenance of the Charter as it was. 
Pasquier’s speech was well received by many deputies, 
but Villéle later pointed out the inconsistency that 
Pasquier, who in July, 1815, had revised the Charter, 
now insisted on scrupulous respect for it. Pasquier 
himself later admitted this anomaly and recognized that 
the proposals of the opponents of the Ultras were not 
the best. But he felt they were better than the modifi- 
cations the Ultras attempted. Although a much-modi- 
fied bill, including renewal of the entire Chamber, was 
adopted by the Deputies, the entire project was de- 
feated by the Peers.* 

The debates on the election law had intensified the 
conflict between the Ultras and the moderates. The 
conflict worsened with the debates on the budget, pre- 
sented on December 23 by Corvetto, with Pasquier, 
who served as a commissioner of the king on this mea- 
sure, occupying the ministerial benches along with 
several others. Corvetto’s proposal included honoring 
the debts contracted during the Hundred Days and 
partially funding the increased deficit by increased sales 
of state lands and forests, both of which, especially the 
latter, outraged the Ultras for the forests had largely 
been the pre-Revolutionary property of the Church. 
When Pasquier agreed to help guide the budget 
through the Chamber of Deputies, he had no concept 
of the amount of effort it would require for over four 
months. He began by tutoring some of his fellow com- 
missioners in finances and administration every morn- 
ing for two or three hours, for most of them proved 
to be men of little experience in such affairs. Pasquier 
was also involved in the negotiations with various 
Deputies, especially the members of the committee on 
the budget bill which, dominated by Ultras, opposed 
most of its provisions.® 

When it thus became apparent that nothing could 
be accomplished, before the debates began on the bill 
a meeting was held at the Ministry of Finance. There 
Richelieu, Pasquier, Royer-Collard, de Serre, Beugnot, 
and others discussed whether to persist in its defense 
or to seek some compromise with the opposition. Pas- 
quier felt the Ultras would never approve the sale of 
state lands and forests and he recommended finding 
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some other means to pay the debt. Richelieu insisted 
on the sale to fund debts incurred prior to September, 
1814, but was willing to accept some other means for 
later obligations. Pasquier, however, observed that in 
spite of the superior force confronting them, some 
budget must be established. Richelieu complained of 
the lack of confidence by those around him, but Pas- 
quier replied that the proof of their solidarity was their 
willingness to defend a cause they regarded as lost. 
The outcome of this meeting was a modification of the 
ministry’s proposal, presented on February 26 by Cor- 
vetto, separating debts incurred after September 13, 
1814, from those incurred earlier and leaving to the 
next legislative sessions the determination of the means 
of funding them.*® 

Although the new proposal was likewise opposed by 
the Chamber’s committee, Pasquier, regarding it as 
hopeless, defended the bill as he had promised Riche- 
lieu. He spoke on this measure several times, the 
most important being his improvised address on March 
14 which opened the formal debates. Pasquier began 
by attacking the committee’s attempt to change existing 
legislation without royal sanction and then addressed 
himself to the rights of the creditors of the state, ob- 
serving that the law of September 23, 1814, was the 
guarantee of public credit and was feasible by utilizing 
the state lands and forests. Defending the sale of 
forests, which he demonstrated would enable the debt 
to be met, he opposed the issuance of a new loan, re- 
garding it as really a war tax in disguise. Returning 
to his previous theme, he concluded that credit, which 
was based on faithful fulfillment of obligations, would 
be compromised by the committee’s proposal. Al- 
though Pasquier later regarded this speech as one of 
the most garbled he ever delivered, he felt that the 
efforts made by him and his friends were not without 
effect. While the outcome was that the sale of state 
forests was abandoned, the Chamber did agree to con- 
solidate all state debts into one group. Likewise as 
a commissioner of the king, Pasquier on April 3 spoke 
on the necessity for maintaining and even increasing 
the indirect taxes which Artois had previously tried to 
abolish and which the Ultras now opposed.f? 

On April 4 a new electoral law, to replace the one 
defeated by the Peers, was presented to the Deputies. 
It proposed the continuation of the laws of July 13 and 
21 with regard to the electoral colleges and the mainte- 
nance of the colleges as presently constituted. It said 
nothing about renewal of the Chamber in totality or by 
fifths. Villéle’s committee report on the bill on April 
8 basically recommended acceptance with the condition 
that the present electoral colleges be used only if the 
Chamber was dissolved. The ministers futilely at- 
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tempted negotiations with the Ultras and sought the 
aid of Pasquier and his friends. But the latter, weary 
of being continually in the forefront and knowing that 
the ministers had made concessions without consulting 
them, refused to participate in debate for a measure 
they regarded as lost. Thus on April 10 the Deputies 
adopted the committee report, which Pasquier took to 
mean that the Chamber would remain wholly unre- 
newed for five years. It was also a factor in the later 
decision to dissolve the Chamber.f® 

The session of the Chambers finally ended on April 
29. Pasquier felt that the concluding debates, on cleri- 
cal finances, had increased the importance of the mod- 
erates. Pasquier, de Serre, and Royer-Collard even 
attended a dinner at which the Ultra leaders Villèle and 
Corbiére attempted to achieve some rapprochement, 
an attempt which the moderates did not take seriously. 
The ministry itself, however, was modified shortly 
after the end of the session. Vaublanc, minister of the 
interior, had become so radically Ultra that he was 
replaced by Lainé, and then to pacify the Ultras for 
this loss, Dambray replaced Barbé-Marbois at the 
Ministry of Justice. Pasquier himself was considered 
for both positions. On April 14 Pozzo di Borgo wrote 
to Nesselrode that he felt Pasquier was the wisest 
choice for the Ministry of the Interior, and Molé advo- 
cated him for the Ministry of Justice. Pasquier, how- 
ever, had remained a close associate of Talleyrand, who 
wanted to replace Richelieu and indulged in frequent 
attacks on him. Pozzo felt that Pasquier’s involve- 
ment with Talleyrand resulted in a temporary estrange- 
ment between Richelieu and Pasquier, costing Pasquier 
a nomination to the ministry. It is, however, difficult 
to conceive that having removed Barbé-Marbois to 
please the Ultras, Richelieu could possibly have con- 
sidered replacing him with Pasquier at this particular 
time.®? 

One result of the cabinet changes was the dismissal 
of Guizot as secretary-general of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, also done to please the Ultras. Guizot had been 
the only member of the government in the group of 
moderates led by Pasquier and Royer-Collard, whose 
organization had been the basis for their disproportion- 
ate influence. His dismissal weakened the leadership 
of the moderates, whose power further declined when 
de Serre shortly departed for a post at Colmar.” 

On April 19 a proposal was reported in the Chamber 
of Deputies to provide for the financial maintenance of 
the clergy by issuance of rentes and by the return of 
forest and other former Church holdings still in state 
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Deputies, it was rejected by royal stipulation on April 
29. In June Pasquier wrote a series of articles dealing 
with this subject in the Journal des Maires et des Habi- 
tans des Campagnes. In these articles he argued that 
the pre-Revolutionary clergy as individuals had not 
been property owners, but they enjoyed the usufruct 
of various holdings. He supported the requirement 
that the king approve donations to the clergy and 
opposed the use of forest lands to finance the clergy, 
claiming that they would actually receive such a small 
amount from this as to have little effect on other 
state support. Finally, he opposed issuing new rentes 
and insisted that state support be controlled by a 
responsible minister, not by the Church adminis- 
tration.” 

By the end of the legislative session, some were con- 
sidering dissolution of the Chamber to deal with the 
intractable Ultra majority. Foremost among these was 
Decazes, minister of police and the king’s favorite, who 
undertook to convince the king, Richelieu, and the rest 
of the cabinet of the need for this step, and who in- 
volved Pasquier and his friends in the effort. Late 
in July, Decazes, with whom Pasquier had not previ- 
ously been on especially good terms, explained to him 
his plan to obtain the dissolution of the Chamber, the 
principal obstacle to which was then the Duc de Riche- 
lieu. For this he needed the aid of Pasquier and his 
circle, in cooperation with Molé. Pasquier immedi- 
ately accepted, agreeing to involve as many of his 
friends as possible, and he personally became one of 
the most active and useful men in the project. This 
group also included Mole, de Serre, Royer-Collard, and 
Pozzo di Borgo, the latter and his influence on Alex- 
ander I being important in persuading both Louis 
XVIII and Richelieu. It was from the time of this 
project that Pasquier dated his good relations with 
Decazes, a friendship that had important political con- 
sequences later.”? 

By mid-August, Decazes had virtually convinced 
Richelieu and the cabinet. There remained only to 
persuade the reluctant king to act immediately, for 
which Decazes, Guizot, and Pasquier prepared mem- 
oirs. Attacking the Chamber for irresponsible con- 
duct, Pasquier’s memoir considered three possibilities: 
recalling the present Chamber, renewing one-fifth of 
it, or dissolving it. The first he discarded, claiming 
that continued conflict would soon necessitate its dis- 
solution. The second he opposed, fearing that the 
remaining four-fifths of the deputies would dominate 
the elections and the new deputies. Complete disso- 
lution he saw as the only solution, assuring the king 
that neither political extreme would triumph. Thus, 
as Prosper Duvergier de Hauranne observed, a liberal 
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result was to be achieved by an illiberal means. The 
king was finally persuaded, and there remained only to 
prepare the ordinance of dissolution and provide for 
new elections. For the latter, information from the 
files of the Ministry of the Interior was needed, but 
the minister could not himself request it without dis- 
closing the still-secret decision to dissolve. When 
Decazes informed Pasquier of this, Pasquier, pretend- 
ing he was preparing a work on elections, summoned 
Labiche, an official of the ministry, and asked him to 
procure the information, keeping this task confidential. 
The information was quickly obtained and passed on 
to Lainé. The ordinance dissolving the Chamber was 
finally issued on September 5, and the electoral colleges 
were convoked for September 25 and October 4. After 
some discussions involving Pasquier, it was decided 
to retain the electoral colleges just as they were the 
previous year, maintaining the additions already made 
to avoid offending the Ultras, but naming no new ones, 
and taking care that the presidents of the departmental 
colleges included no Ultras. Pasquier was named to 
preside over the electoral college of the Department of 
Mayenne.”? 

In the short time before the elections, the Ultras 
mounted a lively polemical campaign which included the 
appearance of Chateaubriand’s Monarchie selon la 
Charte. Decazes replied, especially through the Jour- 
nal des Maires, which he controlled and to which Pas- 
quier sent anonymous articles. This newspaper was 
sent free to all mayors and electors. Although Pas- 
quier had been named president of the electoral college 
of Mayenne, he declined this post, for while such an 
appointment indicated government approval of his can- 
didacy, he was not at all certain of election there and 
it might cost him his chances in Paris. Named by 
several arrondissements of Paris on October 4, he was 
elected on the first ballot by a vote of 102 out of 183 
voting in the electoral college of the Department of 
Seine, a slightly better margin than a year earlier. In 
general the elections were a victory for the moderates, 
although the Ultras remained a strong minority.” 

The ministry now turned to preparing its legislative 
program, especially a new election law, drafted by a 
quasi-official committee composed of Pasquier’s circle 
of constitutional royalists. The major point of con- 
tention in this group was direct or indirect election. 
Guizot, Barante, and Royer-Collard regarded direct 
election as an absolute necessity, while Pasquier, al- 
though not opposed to it, felt that other methods might 
work just as well and that only experience would pro- 
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vide the answer. This matter became a major differ- 
ence between Pasquier and some of his friends.”° 

The legislative session of 1816 opened on November 
4, and although the moderates had a majority, the 
Ultras were not disconsolate for they felt the moderates 
were not unified and that some, including Talleyrand, 
Pasquier, and Beugnot, wanted to overturn the minis- 
try and assume control. Furthermore, to confront this 
loose constitutional royalist-ministerial majority, the 
Ultras had reelected their strongest orators led by 
Corbière and Villéle. Villèle wrote to his wife on 
November 10 that Pasquier and Bellart were at the 
bottom of a plot to invalidate certain elections, and in 
fact Pasquier did take an active part in the debates on 
the verification of elections. Following this procedure 
the Chamber turned to electing its officers. On No- 
vember 9 on the first ballot to nominate five candidates 
for the presidency of the Deputies, of the 196 voting de 
Serre received 112 and Pasquier 101. On November 
11 the names of Bellart, Simon Ravez, and Beugnot 
were added to this list, from which the king selected 
the president. On November 12 Louis XVIII chose 
Pasquier to preside over the Deputies, in spite of the 
fact that he was second to de Serre in number of votes. 
De Serre was justifiably offended, but Pasquier felt his 
selection was natural because of his association with 
the king since the First Restoration and his administra- 
tion of two ministries.”° 

There may well have been an ulterior motive in the 
king’s choice of Pasquier. Since Talleyrand’s fall from 
power in 1815 he had been hoping to return to office 
with a ministry in which, as he had informed Pas- 
quier, the latter was to figure. This Talleyrand 
planned to achieve, much to Pasquier’s astonishment, 
with the aid of the gentlemen and ladies-in-waiting of 
the king and the Duchesse d'Angoulême, some of the 
Ultras, and others. Pasquier did not destroy Talley- 
rand’s dreams, but he took no part in them even though 
after Talleyrand’s fall he had continued to frequent 
Talleyrand’s salon, a gathering which included many 
foreign dignitaries and which increased Talleyrand’s 
importance since Richelieu maintained no comparable 
group.”7 Thus Pozzo di Borgo saw in the king’s 
choice of Pasquier a wise move to deprive Talleyrand 
of Pasquier’s support. But perhaps for the very rea- 
son of Pasquier’s involvement with Talleyrand, Riche- 
lieu seems to have been reluctant to accept Pasquier in 
that post. Talleyrand regarded Pasquier’s acceptance, 
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which strengthened the ministry, as treasonable, shortly 
expressing his vituperation on the subject.’ 

On November 13 Pasquier assumed his duties as 
president of the Chamber of Deputies and delivered 
a brief address to the Chamber, reaffirming the devo- 
tion to the king and Charter which they all shared and 
praising his predecessor, Lainé. Describing the duties 
of his office as he intended to fulfill them, Pasquier said 
his first obligation was to assure freedom of opinion 
and then to follow and enforce the rules of the 
Chamber.”® 

Pasquier then concerned himself with the Chamber’s 
address to the king, which it was his duty to deliver. 
He was, however, interrupted by a conflict with Talley- 
rand, which erupted when they were both invited to 
dinner on November 17 by the British ambassador, Sir 
Charles Stuart. After dinner Talleyrand began ha- 
ranguing various guests, ridiculing the ministry and 
especially Decazes. Although Pasquier attempted to 
avoid Talleyrand, he was finally cornered and subjected 
to a loud tirade in which Talleyrand attacked Pas- 
quier, Decazes, and the Ministry of Police, calling the 
minister a pimp and deprecating a Chamber of Deputies 
which was led by such a person, all in front of a siz- 
able audience. Pasquier, trying to make his escape, 
defended Decazes, replying that as long as the king 
had a minister of police, no one should refer to him in 
such terms.®° 

This affair quickly drew the attention of all of Paris, 
as well as appearing in the London press via a letter 
from Talleyrand to Viscount Castlereagh. Pasquier 
attributed this outburst to Talleyrand’s frustration at 
the strengthening of the position of Decazes, whose fall 
Talleyrand had hoped would bring down Richelieu. 
Molé, however, felt it was due to the acceptance of the 
presidency of the Deputies by Pasquier, on whom 
Talleyrand was counting to serve as minister of justice 
in a cabinet he wanted to form. Talleyrand thus 
picked this opportunity to vent himself about Pas- 
quier’s “treason.” The result of this affair was that 
Talleyrand was banned from the Tuileries until further 
notice. Pasquier claimed that he had nothing to do 
with this measure, that he knew nothing of it until it 
was decided, and that he tried to calm Richelieu who 
was furious over the incident. Richelieu himself felt 
that Talleyrand’s penalty for this “indecent scene,” as 
he described it, was necessary to maintain respect for 
the ministry and force the courtiers to realize that 
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nothing would protect them if they were indiscreet. 
Although Talleyrand blamed Pasquier for this penalty, 
he dreaded even more the loss of his support and 
sought through various intermediaries including Jau- 
court and Molé to patch things up. Pasquier, however, 
wanted nothing more to do with him and declined even 
an interview, fearing he would compromise himself 
with the ministry, which he expected he would shortly 
enter. This apparently ended the contacts between 
them, although Talleyrand was readmitted to the Tuil- 
eries in late February, 1817.8? 

Meanwhile, Pasquier had been occupied with the 
preparation of the address to the king, written by a 
committee of nine plus Pasquier ex officio. In choosing 
between proposed addresses drafted by Beugnot and 
Camille Jordan, the committee divided four to five for 
Beugnot’s proposal. Pasquier, however, cast a fifth 
vote for that of Jordan and claimed that since the 
president’s vote predominated, Jordan’s version was 
adopted. When this claim was challenged by one 
deputy, Denis Maccarthy, Pasquier reversed himself, 
making the vote four to six for Beugnot’s draft. The 
address was delivered to the king by Pasquier, ac- 
companied by the Chamber’s delegation, on November 
16. It stated the devotion of the Deputies to the 
monarch, congratulating him on restoring domestic 
peace and the power of the crown. Pasquier observed 
that by guaranteeing all financial interests and fulfill- 
ing all obligations the French economy could meet the 
problems confronting it. He remarked on the king’s 
concern for the Church and his devotion to the Charter, 
the acclaim given the September 5 ordinance dis- 
solving the Chamber, and the king’s desire that hatred 
and excessive zeal be restrained. In conclusion he 
told the king that, if there should arise forces opposed 
to the best interests of crown and country, the Deputies 
would bring him the support of those desiring unity 
and peace under the rule of the Charter and the Bour- 
bons.®5 

Pasquier soon discovered the difficulty and delicacy 
of his new position. On November 28 a committee 
report was presented on a petition protesting the arbi- 
trary imprisonment of two men and the suppression of 
a newspaper. A vigorous discussion followed, revolving 
around a demand for information from the minister 
of police, which was really an attack on Decazes, and 
around Lainé’s reply that such a demand must be put 
in the form of an address to the king. Following 
Lainé’s speech, there was a demand for closure, but 
many tried to continue the debate. Pasquier, not 
knowing what else to do, put the request for closure 
to a vote, which proved inconclusive, and then a sec- 
ond vote, which resulted in the proclamation of closure. 
But demands for a roll call continued, and when Pas- 
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quier persisted, several deputies of the right walked 
out, while the uproar increased. Pasquier then put on 
his hat, the act proclaiming a temporary recess, but 
he soon removed it and asked the deputies to retire 
to their respective committees for an hour. He re- 
convened the Chamber an hour later, and after a brief 
discussion it was adjourned until the following day. 
Pasquier, who described this affair as one of the most 
painful hours of his life, admitted that he had erred in 
not continuing the discussion when the first vote on 
closure was inconclusive, as was required by the rules. 
But he rationalized that having only held the post for 
a few days, it was difficult to keep all the rules in mind. 
On November 29 the Deputies decided not to demand 
the information from the ministry.** 

Perhaps the most important bill of the 1816-1817 
legislative session was adopted by the Deputies during 
Pasquier’s brief presidency. This was the electoral 
bill, discussed in the Chamber from December 26 until 
its adoption on January 8, providing for renewal of the 
Chamber by fifths and the elimination of the arrondis- 
sement electoral colleges, curtailing the power of the 
Ultras. It was the first permanent election law to 
implement fully the incomplete provisions of the Char- 
ter. Pasquier, of course, took no part in the debates on 
this measure, but it was a significant triumph for his 
faction.55 

Pasquier’s tenure of the presidency of the Chamber 
of Deputies was, however, of quite short duration. In 
January, 1817, it was decided to replace Dambray with 
Pasquier at the Ministry of Justice. This may have 
been motivated by the fact that, at a time when the 
Ultras were strengthening their party organization, the 
ministry was weakened by having as minister of justice 
a man who was also chancellor and president of the 
Chamber of Peers. It may also have been due to 
Dambray’s incompetence and his opposition to the 
ministry’s policies, as well as to Pasquier’s improved 
relations with Decazes since his breach with Talley- 
rand. The incident at the British embassy, along with 
the advice of Molé and others, may well have con- 
vinced Richelieu to forget or overlook his previous 
estrangement from Pasquier, and Pasquier himself 
admitted that his relations with Richelieu improved 
henceforth.56 

The formal appointment of Pasquier as minister of 
justice was signed by Louis XVIII on January 19, 
1817. Although he regretted leaving a position to 
which he was just becoming accustomed, he was 
pleased by the appointment. Reaction to his appoint- 
ment was as might have been expected. Molé saw it as 
a new victory over the Ultras. Of the whole situation, 


84 Arch. Parl. 17: pp. 567-576, 586; Pasquier, Mémoires 4: 
pp. 140-142: Molé, Mémoires 2: pp. 311-313. 

85 Arch. Parl. 17: p. 694: 18: p. 94; Campbell, French Elec- 
toral Systems, p. 58. 

86 Pasquier, Mémoires 4: pp. 144, 145; Molé, Mémoires 2: 
pp. 199, 333-335; Hudson, Ultra-Royalism, pp. 78, 79. 
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Villéle wrote to his wife on January 22, “Everything 
is going to the devil.” The practical political result 
was that Pasquier, previously removed from debates 
as president of the Deputies, was now returned to the 
open arena of parliamentary politics, where he re- 
mained in varying capacities until 1830.57 

Pasquier’s last duty as president of the Chamber of 
Deputies was to lead the Chamber’s delegation to the 
ceremony at Saint Denis on January 21, commemorat- 
ing the deaths of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
as well as the reburial in the crypt of the abbey of the 
remains of various members of the royal family. The 
next day he took from the king the oath of office as 
minister of justice and assumed his duties. Of course 
Pasquier now had to be replaced as president of the 
Deputies. On January 20 Pasquier wrote to de Serre, 
who had been the first candidate for that post in No- 
vember, informing him that he was the choice but that 
an election would probably be necessary. That elec- 
tion was held on January 22, with de Serre again the 
leading candidate, and this time he was chosen by the 
king. At the same session, in order to comply with 
the electoral law provision for renewal of the Chamber 
by fifths, lots were drawn to determine which seats 
would be renewed that year, and the place held by 
Pasquier was one selected for renewal.*® 

Pasquier’s appointment as minister of justice marked 
his emergence as an established political figure of cabi- 
net level. Although he had served in the transitory 
Talleyrand ministry of 1815, his future was by no 
means certain when Talleyrand fell from power. Dur- 
ing the following year Pasquier, however, made his 
mark as a political tactician and orator in the Chamber 
of Deputies, supporting the principles of constitutional 
monarchy which prevailed throughout most of the 
reign of Louis XVIII. He became the leader of a 
small but influential faction, the Club Saint-Honoré, 
and his ability and importance were recognized when 
he was chosen as a commissioner of the king to guide 
the budget bill through the Chamber. Although as a 
Deputy he most certainly supported some reactionary 
measures, such as the bills on amnesty, sedition, gen- 
eral security, and the provost courts, his support was 
that of a pragmatic political realist who recognized 
that this was the best that could be achieved. There 
were many demanding far more punitive measures, 
who made Pasquier appear by comparison fairly mod- 
erate. Although he, like many others, exaggerated the 
power of the left, both in his conduct of his dual minis- 
try and in his position in the Chamber, he soon came 
to realize that the real immediate threat lay from the 
extreme right. Thus by the time the legislative session 
of 1815-1816 was half over, he had become a staunch 
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opponent of the Ultra-Royalists, a position he generally 
maintained for the rest of his political career. But 
Pasquier’s continued association with Talleyrand, who 
intrigued against the Richelieu cabinet, as well as 
other factors, prevented him from being accepted by 
Richelieu until after his break with Talleyrand in 
November, 1816. Then he was taken into the govern- 
ment, remaining a ministerial colleague of Richelieu 
as long as he retained the presidency of the Council of 
Ministers. 


VI. THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


During his second term as minister of justice, Pas- 
quier’s duties were much the same as in 1815. He was 
still responsible for supervising the judiciary and prose- 
cutors, playing a legislative role, working with the 
Council of State, making appointments, and deciding 
on appeals for pardons. Richelieu deliberately left 
much of the handling of debates and votes to Decazes 
and Pasquier, who were both younger and more politi- 
cally experienced. This time, more than in 1815, Pas- 
quier was also involved in the busy-work of the min- 
istry, matters such as letters of naturalization, records 
of the peerages and their letters patent, and requests 
for appointments. Although these were frequently 
handled by subordinate personnel, they also came to 
Pasquier’s personal attention.” 

Immediately upon his assumption of the ministry, 
Pasquier faced the same problem he had encountered 
in 1815, the organization of his staff, which presented 
rather great difficulties. In 1815 Pasquier had, with 
difficulty, appointed Guizot as secretary-general of the 
ministry. Guizot had, however, been replaced by 
Charles de Trinquelague with the title of under-secre- 
tary. Pasquier now decided to dismiss Trinquelague, 
a rightist deputy who consistently voted against the 
ministry, and reappoint Guizot. But Guizot, a Protes- 
tant, had criticized the Jesuits. Therefore he was 
opposed by the Ultras and especially Artois, whom 
Richelieu wished not to offend. Thus Richelieu op- 
posed the appointment of Guizot, preferring that Pas- 
quier accept Ravez, and Pasquier deferred to Riche- 
liew’s insistence. Ravez, however, then made diffi- 
culties about accepting the position, and it was not 
until April 16, 1817, that he was appointed under- 
secretary of state at the Ministry of Justice. Thus for 
three months Pasquier was denied the assistance of a 
needed collaborator.’ 

Pasquier did not, however, abandon Guizot, who 
was anxious to end the embarrassing uncertainty of his 


1 Almanach royal, 1817: pp. 111, 112; Crousaz-Crétet, Riche- 
lieu, p. 232. Examples of the administrative matters handled 
by Pasquier are found in A.N. BB? 13, BB” 1, and BB* 128. 
In April, 1817, Pasquier’s salary as minister of justice was 
set at 200,000 francs per year. (A.N. BB™ 126, doc. 25696. ) 
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position. In spite of the opposition of Richelieu, Pas- 
quier demanded and obtained the appointment of 
Guizot as councilor of state in ordinary service. Gui- 
zot, deeply grateful, placed himself at Pasquier’s dis- 
posal as if he were still secretary-general, and Pas- 
quier used his services in the presentation of laws on 
ministerial responsibility and on the formation of the 
Chamber of Peers as a court of justice. Although 
Pasquier prepared these measures in collaboration with 
Comte Joseph Siméon and the legislative committee 
of the Council of State, it was to Guizot that he en- 
trusted the preparation of the speech to justify them.’ 

The speech presenting these proposals was given in 
the Deputies by Pasquier on February 3 and contained 
a forthright statement of ministerial political responsi- 
bility, virtually identical to that he had advocated in 
the memoirs to Talleyrand in July, 1815. But Pas- 
quier argued that this political responsibility was dis- 
tinct from the judicial responsibility with which these 
proposals dealt and it was, he claimed, impossible to 
define it statutorily. The two closely related measures 
were represented as necessary to implement the Charter 
and to provide for the security of throne and country 
before which all else must yield. Modifications of 
previous proposals, these laws enumerated the crimes 
for which ministers could be tried, the offenses to be 
heard by the Court of Peers, and the procedure to be 
followed by them. Neither measure ever emerged 
from the Deputies’ committee, but Pasquier, writing in 
1842 when he had presided over numerous trials by 
the Peers, felt the proposed measures were still appro- 
priate. Some of their provisions, such as the accusa- 
tory function of the Deputies against the Ministers, 
were followed in trials like those of the ministers of 
Charles X in 1830.4 

Pasquier’s first major address in the Chamber of 
Deputies during the 1817 session was on February 11 
in support of the proposed budget, on which he spoke 
no less than eleven times. His involvement came 
naturally, for as president of the Deputies he had taken 
part in various conferences on financial matters since 
November, 1816. The proposed budget, facing a deficit 
of 300,000,000 francs, contained some controversial 
measures, especially involving the state forests, which 
were attacked by the Ultras who claimed that stringent 
economies would suffice. The Ultras proposed drastic 
reductions of prefects and judges, the effect being the 
elimination of magistrates whom they opposed. In his 
improvised speech on February 11, Pasquier addressed 
himself especially to these reductions and to the elimi- 
nation of the Council of State, all of which he strongly 


8 Pouthas, Guizot, pp. 150, 151, 154, 155; Pasquier, Mémoires 
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opposed. He also supported the proposed use of the 
forests to help meet the deficit, stressing as before the 
need for the government to meet its commitments. The 
proposed transfer of 150,000 hectares of state forest 
lands to the Caisse d'amortissement to help fund the 
debt was one of the most debated parts of the budget 
bill, and on March 4 Pasquier spoke specifically on this 
problem. He argued this measure would strengthen 
the state’s credit as well as improve the condition of 
the clergy. Claiming that opponents of the bill seemed 
to be saying, “Périsse l’état plutôt que les arbres de 
nos pères,” he even proposed that the allotment of 
4,000,000 francs in rentes to the clergy be placed at 
the disposal of the king.’ Pasquier’s position on the 
subject of the state forests was basically the same as 
during the budget debates in 1815-1816. The budget 
bill was ultimately passed essentially as proposed, and 
the session ended on March 26, 

Since his appointment as minister of justice, Pas- 
quier of course had been involved in affairs other 
than legislative matters. As in 1815 he still had to 
deal with problems arising from the presence of the 
allied occupation army. Most of these he dealt with 
through Richelieu at the Foreign Ministry, but some 
were handled by his own ministry. He was also in- 
volved in reforms within the Ministry of Justice. On 
February 21 he circularized the royal prosecutors on 
preventing abuse of the right of certain court officials 
to nominate their successors for a proper fee. Since 
many officials were charging exorbitant prices for such 
nominations, Pasquier indicated that the maximum for 
nomination as a registry clerk, for example, should be 
no more than the registry fees for one or two years.’ 

One fundamental reform which Pasquier proposed, 
apparently without success, was the establishment of a 
regular system of advancement in the judicial hierarchy, 
based at least in part on merit. He wrote a report to 
the king on ways of making the magistracy a true 
career and of restoring public confidence in it. He 
suggested limitations on the influence of recommenda- 
tions and the elimination of patronage from judicial 
appointments. Although he defended the venal magis- 
tracy of the Old Regime as being free from intrigues 
and pressure and providing a ready supply of able men, 
he felt the only solution now was to establish a rigid 
system of advancement, rewarding men of ability. By 
this system he also hoped to attract able men to pro- 
vincial posts from which they could later be promoted, 
assuring a supply of proven personnel for the major 
courts. The top officials in each court, such as the 
president and the attorney-general, should, however, 
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be outside this system and serve at the king’s pleasure. 
This was, of course, to some extent a breach of the 
irremovability of the judiciary. Although Pasquier’s 
proposal was approved by the king on February 26, 
1817, it apparently came to nothing, for according to 
Marcel Rousselet, a regular system of promotion for 
the judiciary was not adopted until 1906." 

Pasquier and his colleagues in the cabinet knew that 
elections were coming later in the year, but they felt 
confident of popular support, derived in part from Pas- 
quier’s appointment to the ministry. Therefore at the 
end of the legislative session they held no great appre- 
hensions about the outcome of the elections and devoted 
themselves to various reform measures. Pasquier oc- 
cupied himself with the reorganization of the Council 
of State, which he had wanted to complete since 1815.8 
This reorganization, undertaken to provide an informal 
forum for discussion of government matters and to 
facilitate the work of the Council of State, was accom- 
plished by a royal ordinance of April 19, 1817, creating 
conseils de cabinet. While not abolishing the Privy 
Council and the ministers of state for fear of the Ultras’ 
reaction, this ordinance established an informal council 
composed of the responsible ministers, plus four min- 
isters of state and two councilors of state selected by 
the king and presided over by him. No records were 
to be kept of their deliberations, which included all 
matters of administration, legislation, and government 
policy. In fact this reorganization, regarded by Léon- 
ardi as retrograde, reflected the practice of Richelieu’s 
cabinet of holding irregular meetings on major issues, 
although these sessions were presided over by Riche- 
lieu, not the king. It was during this reorganization 
that Francois Guizot was finally appointed as a coun- 
cilor of state.® 

During the spring and summer of 1817 there were 
several affairs of varying importance which required 
Pasquier’s attention. These included the affair of 
Bruneau, a fake claimant to the crown, the insurrection 
which broke out at Lyons in the wake of a bread 
shortage, and the trial of Maubreuil who had stolen the 
jewels of the queen of Westphalia in 1814. 

Early in 1817 there came to light the case of Mathu- 
rin Bruneau who, incarcerated in Rouen, claimed to 
be Louis XVII. Pasquier first learned of this on 
March 14 and instructed Baron Fouquet, attorney- 
general at Rouen, to investigate without delay. On 
March 27 Fouquet reported that Bruneau had been 
detained by order of Decazes, minister of police. Pas- 
quier suggested to Decazes that the pretender be im- 
prisoned under a February 12 law on individual liberty. 
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But Decazes declined, although he agreed that such a 
person should not be set free. He suggested that 
Bruneau be declared mad and treated accordingly in 
the courts. Pasquier, however, temporized, asking 
Decazes for more information to decide whether the 
man could be prosecuted for fraud or for attacking 
the government by attempting to change the order of 
succession.?° 

In his Mémoires Pasquier made light of those, in- 
cluding some Ultras, who accepted the claims of Bru- 
neau.* But in fact the initial handling of this affair 
by Pasquier and Decazes clearly indicated that until 
they knew more about the case, each was trying to 
pass it off to the other, and they certainly devoted an 
extraordinary amount of attention to one whose claims 
were supposed to be so patently false. Probably neither 
Pasquier nor Decazes wanted to compromise himself, 
should Bruneau in fact turn out to be the real Louis 
XVII, an attitude that quickly changed once adequate 
information became available. 

After further investigation in Rouen and consultation 
with Decazes, Pasquier on May 13 instructed Fouquet 
to prosecute Bruneau for either fraud or attacking the 
government, leaving the decision to him but telling 
him to take special care and to keep the ministry in- 
formed. Fouquet replied on May 27 that the proceed- 
ings were under way. But Pasquier heard nothing of 
the affair until in August he rather tersely inquired 
of Fouquet for news. Fouquet reported on August 24 
that because of the complexity of the case and the 
illness of the judge, things were progressing slowly.” 
In fact the Ministry of Justice had misplaced Fouquet’s 
reply of May 27! 

In spite of his urging, Pasquier could obtain no 
acceleration of the proceedings, and so an October 17 
he suggested to Fouquet that the case be heard only in 
correctional police court to avoid undesirable publicity. 
This caused further correspondence, Fouquet objecting 
and Pasquier insisting. In February, 1818, Bruneau 
was finally convicted of fraud in police court. Some of 
his supporters were likewise convicted, and Pasquier 
instructed Fouquet that, with one exception, he was 
not to appeal the results. What had begun as a 
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potentially serious matter in fact seems to have con- 
cluded as a comedy of errors, with most of the errors, 
including misplaced correspondence, recalcitrant sub- 
ordinates, and judicial foot-dragging, on the part of 
the Ministry of Justice. 

Pasquier was simultaneously involved with Mau- 
breuil who in 1814 had taken part in the theft of the 
jewels of the queen of Westphalia and in a plot to 
assassinate Napoleon. Maubreuil, kept in prison until 
March, 1815, was released at the approach of Napo- 
leon. He was arrested again in April, 1816, and his 
case occupied Pasquier for more than a year."* 

On January 30, 1817, the Chamber of Deputies sent 
Pasquier a petition protesting Maubreuil’s imprison- 
ment and demanding that he be tried on the diamond 
theft charge. Pasquier sent the petition to Decazes, 
asking whether Maubreuil could be tried. Decazes re- 
plied on February 21, relating Maubreuil’s recent 
Bonapartist intrigues. He believed Pasquier would 
agree that the affair of the diamond theft and Artois’s 
order for Napoleon’s assassination should not be re- 
opened by a trial and that Maubreuil should be in- 
carcerated as long as possible.1® Pasquier’s subsequent 
handling of the affair indicates that he agreed with 
Decazes. 

Although Pasquier could not prevent a trial, Mau- 
breuil’s case was transferred from one court to another 
as long as possible, from Royal Court to police court 
to appellate court and finally back te police court. Mau- 
breuil, who in the meantime had addressed to the for- 
eign ambassadors his claims that he had acted on the 
orders of Artois in 1814, complained to Pasquier of 
this last transfer and demanded a change of venue. It 
was finally decided to try Maubreuil in Rouen, although 
Pasquier indicated it was probable that the Court of 
Cassation would return him to Paris for trial. 

Perhaps Pasquier had good reason to feel certain that 
Maubreuil would not be tried in Rouen, for corre- 
spondence with Fouquet in Rouen proposed that Pas- 
quier preside over the Court of Cassation to decide the 
matter. This proposal brought a prompt protest from 
Maubreuil, published in Rouen on August 4, objecting 
to Pasquier’s role in the Court and maintaining his 
version of the assassination plot. But the Court of 
Cassation apparently did Pasquier’s bidding and or- 
dered the case transferred to Douai, and Pasquier in- 
structed Decazes on September 6 to make arrange- 
ments for moving Maubreuil. Maubreuil accused Pas- 

14 Copie de l'acte d’accusation, July 27-August 4, 1817, A.N. 
BB? 102; Maubreuil, “Histoire du Soufflet,” p. 157, in Arch. 
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quier of arranging this transfer because he could not 
obtain the desired results in Rouen, which may well 
have been true considering the difficulties which Fou- 
quet, the prosecutor at Rouen, foresaw in the case 
and the great affair which he thought it would be- 
come.*? 

During the fall of 1817 Pasquier followed the prep- 
aration of the case, providing advice and assistance to 
his subordinates. On December 9 the Chamber of 
Peers sent Pasquier a petition by Maubreuil complain- 
ing of arbitrary treatment. This resulted in the minis- 
try’s checking into the conditions of Maubreuil’s deten- 
tion at Douai, and Pasquier was assured that Maubreuil 
was to be allowed visits by friends and legal counsel. 
On January 2, 1818, however, Desaulx, the royal 
prosecutor at Douai, wrote to Pasquier that on January 
1 Maubreuil had escaped, apparently with the aid of the 
prison concierge.*® 

Perhaps Maubreuil’s case had been transferred to 
Douai with the hope that he would escape, thereby 
avoiding a trial which would, as Decazes had pointed 
out a year earlier, embarrass the government. The 
proceedings, however, continued in Maubreuil’s ab- 
sence. But when on March 19 Pasquier sent instruc- 
tions on the trial to the prosecutor at Douai, he con- 
cluded by commenting, “The pretended mission of 
assassination, which Sr. de Maubreuil has alleged only 
for recrimination, is a fact foreign to that on which 
the court should decide, and consequently should not 
be considered by it.” Thus the assassination mission 
was to be covered up again. On May 6 Maubreuil was 
convicted in absentia to five years imprisonment and a 
fine of 5,000 francs for the diamond theft. The accusa- 
tion that the Comte d’Artois had sent Maubreuil on 
an assassination mission, an accusation Pasquier had 
believed in 1814, was never probed. Now a minister 
of the crown, Pasquier found it expedient to cover up 
the whole affair and keep it from public attention.” 

During the summer of 1817 Pasquier was also con- 
cerned with an uprising in the Lyonnais which escalated 
into a significant scandal. 1816 had been a poor year 
agriculturally. By the spring of 1817 severe food 
shortages existed in parts of France, including the area 
around Lyons, and disturbances of various sorts took 
place. Although, from his experience as prefect of 
police Pasquier should have known the volatile possi- 
bilities inherent in food shortages, and in fact he did 
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warn Decazes about grain supplies in June, his general 
attitude was one of harshness, a harshness which car- 
ried over into the Lyons affair. He attributed little 
importance to reports of provincial disturbances in 
March, April, and May, discounting the bread shortage 
as a cause and ordering prosecution of those respon- 
sible, for example writing on March 28 to the prosecu- 
tor of the Royal Court at Montpellier, “I charge you to 
supervise especially the prompt and severe repression 
of these crimes and to inform me of the result of the 
prosecutions.” 2° 

On June 8 an insurrection broke out in Lyons. It 
was quickly suppressed but the opportunity was seized 
by General Simon Canuel, military commander at Ly- 
ons, to glorify himself. In fact he may well have had 
a major part in fomenting the uprising for that purpose 
and he assumed a leading role in the repressive mea- 
sures that resulted and which were initially supported 
by the ministers who believed a conspiracy was behind 
the uprising. These measures, carried out by the local 
provost court, began a royalist reaction of bloody but 
short duration in which Canuel was aided by Jean de 
Fargues, mayor of Lyons, and which was tolerated by 
Christophe Chabrol de Crousol, the prefect. Pasquier 
himself initially encouraged this repression, basing his 
decision on reports such as the one sent him by Domi- 
nique Bastard d’Estang, first president of the Royal 
Court of Lyons, on June 11. Bastard wrote that the 
affair was politically motivated, carried out by men 
wearing the tricolor and crying Vive l'Empereur while 
boasting of their revolutionary principles. He further 
depicted a vast conspiracy reaching to Paris and in- 
volving numbers of men who would never be known. 
Thus it was no wonder that on June 17 Pasquier wrote 
to de l’Horme, the prosecutor at Lyons, that it was 
clear that a political conspiracy was involved and that 
the instigators of it should be promptly given exem- 
plary punishment. He urged that the provost courts 
move against the suspects. Virtually the only official 
at Lyons to oppose the excesses of Canuel was Charrier 
de Sainneville, lieutenant of police, who placed little 
credence in the conspiracy theory.”* 

The provost court pursued its duties with such zeal 
that Pasquier concluded the numbers of suspects to be 
prosecuted would impede the investigation. Thus on 
June 24 he advised de l’'Horme to draw up lists of 
priority for prosecution, investigation, and dismissal of 
charges, especially with regard to electors implicated 
in the affair. These measures should further reveal 
the conspiracy’s leaders, for whom Pasquier felt justice 
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should be severe. The provost court, however, con- 
tinued in the same manner, amassing such a list of sus- 
pects that it had to group them by commune for trial. 
Pasquier felt the magistrates, however, were becoming 
disillusioned with their task, which may account for 
the comments he sent to his subordinates in Lyons, 
although he later admitted that the courts had exceeded 
their jurisdiction. To de l’Horme he wrote on July 
18, “I can only applaud the enlightened and unceas- 
ing zeal which the magistrates are putting into the 
prosecutions.” Pasquier even assisted in efforts to 
track down and interrogate alleged conspirators in 
Paris. On September 3, when the provost courts had 
already tried 155 men and pronounced 28 death penal- 
ties, he wrote to Bastard d’Estang, “I learn with plea- 
sure the good effect produced by the zeal and the en- 
lightened justice which the provost court has displayed 
in the various verdicts it has rendered.” ?? 

Although on September 8 Pasquier again instructed 
de l’Horme to neglect nothing in his investigation 
which would lead to the bottom of the conspiracy, other 
factors were now to be considered, and he indicated 
that forthcoming hearings in the case should be delayed 
until after the fall elections. Furthermore, within the 
cabinet itself there was dissension over the conduct of 
affairs at Lyons, with Decazes holding out for the posi- 
tion adopted by the police official Sainneville. As Pas- 
quier put it, “The only thing that was clear in our 
eyes was that if order was not restored there [in Ly- 
ons], all public authority in the Department of Rhone 
would go to anarchy.” Therefore it was decided to 
send Marshal Marmont to Lyons early in September.*® 

To the surprise of the ministry, Marmont initially 
supported Canuel and Chabrol. But under the influ- 
ence of his chief of staff, Colonel Charles Fabvier, he 
quickly changed his mind and blamed Canuel for pro- 
voking the uprising. Canuel was soon relieved of his 
command. Some of Marmont’s measures also caused 
dissatisfaction among the judges of the provost court, 
who decided among themselves that henceforth they 
would recommend to royal clemency all those they con- 
victed, thus making further difficulties which Pasquier 
had to smooth out. Fortunately the whole affair was 
largely ended by November, 1817. Pasquier himself 
lost some of his prosecuting zeal, or perhaps developed 
a more realistic view of the situation under the influ- 
ence of the recent elections, for on December 30, 1817, 
he wrote to the president of the Lyons provost court 
with regard to two men being tried, 


I think . . . that in difficult circumstances where we again 
find ourselves, one should avoid doing anything which 
might recall the severity with which justice had to arm 
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itself to repress an uprising which tended to compromise 
the safety of the state and the elements of which, not 
totally destroyed, might launch a new attack on public 
peace. 


As soon as tempers had calmed, Pasquier proposed to 
the king various reductions of sentence for those con- 
victed. Thus thirty-nine men condemned to prison 
were completely pardoned and forty-four sentenced to 
deportation had their penalties reduced to prison terms. 
Also, on August 13, 1817, Pasquier obtained a general 
amnesty for those imprisoned for crimes relating to the 
food shortage. On August 14 he circularized the 
prosecutors of the Royal Courts, urging them to apply 
this measure promptly, adding that it should be done 
in a manner to produce the greatest affection for the 
monarch.*4 

Writing years after the event, Pasquier concluded 
that this affair, which had occupied so much of his 
time, had in fact involved a foolish conspiracy. Al- 
though he probably incorrectly discounted any de- 
liberate provocation by Canuel, he did suspect that 
Canuel allowed the affair to develop so that he might 
gain honor by crushing it, exaggerating its extent to 
make his accomplishment appear greater. The Riche- 
lieu ministry had already been affected by this affair, 
since by guarding its silence it had increased popular 
suspicions. It would hear more of the affair during 
the following year.’ 

Pasquier, like most of his colleagues, initially be- 
lieved Canuel’s exaggerated reports on the existence 
and extent of a conspiracy at Lyons. When the pro- 
vost court began hearing the cases, it too was influ- 
enced by Canuel and by the Ultra-Royalist reaction. 
Thus when Pasquier attempted to curtail some of its 
operations, he met with little initial success. Not until 
Marmont assumed control at Lyons was the spread of 
reaction halted. Pasquier, however, appears to have 
been less than prompt in deciding to limit the proce- 
dures, probably because, as Molé felt, he still feared 
the Ultras and, like his colleagues, he did not want 
to be accused of laxity in prosecuting the matter.”® 

Meanwhile, Pasquier had been involved in the modi- 
fication of the ministry, which had begun with Pas- 
quier’s own appointment and which continued with 
the nomination of St. Cyr as minister of marine on 
June 23, 1817. Although Richelieu, pressured by Pas- 
quier and Decazes to strengthen the ministry against 
the Ultras and gain the support of former soldiers, 
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really wanted St. Cyr at the Ministry of War, he felt 
he must act carefully in removing the Duc de Feltre 
from that post. Therefore, with royal approval, he 
decided to give St. Cyr the Marine temporarily, with 
the present minister, Dubouchage, retiring for reasons 
of age and ill health. St. Cyr would later be trans- 
ferred to the War Ministry, and Comte Molé, who 
should have had the Marine in the first place, would 
then receive it. Richelieu was not personally ac- 
quainted with St. Cyr and he asked Pasquier, who had 
been instrumental in convincing Molé to bide his time, 
to approach St. Cyr. Although Pasquier had some 
reservations, he did as Richelieu asked, visiting St. Cyr 
at his country house at Villiers. The marshal accepted 
without much surprise or hesitation. On September 
12 de Feltre, suffering ill health, resigned and was 
replaced as minister of war by St. Cyr. Simultane- 
ously Molé was given the Ministry of Marine, although 
it was first necessary to overcome Richelieu’s appre- 
hensions about the Ultras’ reaction, an undertaking in 
which Pasquier and Decazes played a major role? 

Pasquier was also involved in preparing to present 
to the Chambers the new Concordat signed with the 
Vatican on June 11, 1817, which partially abrogated 
the 1801 Concordat and increased the number of 
French bishoprics. This new agreement had been 
secretly negotiated, but Pasquier learned of it when 
he was called upon to seal it with the Great Seal of 
State. After reading it, he quickly objected to Riche- 
lieu that since it abrogated certain French laws, it must 
be approved by the Chambers. As minister of justice 
the task of presenting it to them fell to him. Pasquier 
thought the agreement was reactionary. But he indi- 
cated to de Serre on July 21 that he felt the best should 
be made of it, even though the papacy was raising new 
pretensions, for the lack of such an agreement would 
cause difficulties. Pasquier was aided by Portalis in 
his preparations. They were submitted to a committee 
where they were vigorously opposed by Royer-Collard 
and Camille Jordan, who insisted on a special oath for 
the clergy. This was rejected by Pasquier and his 
colleagues, and his draft was accepted by the commit- 
tee. This began a breach between Pasquier and Royer- 
Collard which soon widened with damaging conse- 
quences for the ministry.” 

During the summer Pasquier also revised the ordi- 
nances governing the peerage, a project undertaken to 
strengthen the aristocracy against the spread of democ- 
racy and liberalism. To discuss this matter, Pasquier 
summoned Dambray, president of the Peers, and over 
a dozen others. Out of their three conferences came 
two ordinances issued on August 25, providing for the 
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establishment of Majorats, inherited by primogeniture, 
for the support of present and future peerages, and 
setting minimum endowments for each rank. The sec- 
ond ordinance provided, among other things, that Peers 
took precedence over other officials in ceremonies. A 
third ordinance, six days later, confirmed 213 previous 
peerages under these terms. Pasquier later made it 
clear that he intended the peerage to be controlled by 
the crown and cabinet, not awarded automatically be- 
cause of previous status, and that creation of a peerage 
should not be entirely divorced from political considera- 
tions.?9 

The last major issue discussed before the legislative 
session and elections was freedom of the press, over 
which the ministry wished to maintain the existing 
control, specifically requiring authorization for all news- 
papers. The measure was discussed by the Council of 
State’s committee on legislation, presided over by Pas- 
quier. In the committee discussions, as well as in the 
Council deliberations, Royer-Collard, strengthened by 
Camille Jordan, Barante, and Guizot, strongly opposed 
police court jurisdiction over press-law violations and 
insisted on jury trials. Pasquier, who took more part 
in the discussions than was customary for one in his 
position, offended Royer-Collard by his insistence on 
police-court authority. Although Pasquier won his 
point before the Council, he later admitted that had he 
been less dogmatic he might have avoided the definite 
breach with Royer-Collard which resulted and to which 
Pasquier attributed the subsequent systematic opposi- 
tion of Royer and his friends to all the ministry’s pro- 
posals.5° 

Now, with its legislative program prepared and its 
modifications completed, the ministry was ready for the 
September elections, but its position was not as strong 
as the ministers had thought in the spring. As early as 
July 22 Madame de Rémusat, recognizing the ministry 
had lost popularity, wrote of the elections, “it is uni- 
versally believed that the choices will be quite liberal ; 
it 1s necessary to take some precautions to reelect M. 
Pasquier.” Madame de Rémusat’s predictions were 
accurate, for when the elections for the deputies from 
Paris began on September 20, only Jacques Laffitte, an 
Opposition candidate, emerged with an absolute ma- 
jority at the first ballot. Finally, after three ballots, 
five of the eight deputies elected from the Department 
of Seine were government supporters, but of these five, 
chosen on the last ballot, Pasquier was fourth with 
3,874 votes of a total of 7,378. At least part of Pas- 
quier’s success was due to a certain M. Tissot whom 
Pasquier, as prefect of police, had aided. Tissot, now 
secretary of his electoral section in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, brought the votes of his section to Pasquier’s 
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support, and Richelieu, who regarded Pasquier’s elec- 
tion as crucial, negotiated Ultra support for the govern- 
ment candidates. The ministry emerged better off than 
it had expected, and on September 27 Pasquier wrote 
to de Serre that the majority in the Chamber was just 
what they had wanted. But in fact the liberals in 
combination with the Ultras could outvote the moder- 
ates. The emergence of the liberals as the opposition 
party, replacing the Ultras, now had to be considered 
by the ministry in its legislative proposals.*? 

The legislative session of 1817-1818 opened on No- 
vember 5 with the address from the throne, drafted in 
collaboration with the ministry. In his address Louis 
XVIII mentioned the Concordat, the budget, the nego- 
tiations with the allies, the elimination of the provost 
courts, and army recruitment. During this session Pas- 
quier spoke extensively on the press law, Gouvion St. 
Cyr’s army recruitment measure, and the budget, the 
first measure being the press law.*? 

On November 17 Pasquier presented to the Deputies 
the press law the ministry had prepared. Basically the 
proposal called for responsibility beginning with the 
author and continuing through the translator, pub- 
lisher, printer, and seller, with each being punished 
only if the preceding one was beyond the reach of 
the courts. It provided jurisdiction by correctional 
police courts and other tribunals. In his exposition 
Pasquier presented two fundamental reasons for this 
law: to maintain the liberty promised by the Charter 
and to preserve the power of the government necessi- 
tated by the political situation of the country. Pas- 
quier felt the debates on this bill, especially on police 
court jurisdiction, led to the formation of the first of 
the opposition coalitions. Well they might, for Pas- 
quier’s own exposition contained comments deliberately 
designed to strike at Royer-Collard, the chief opponent 
of the bill, who quickly caught the point. By Pas- 
quier’s own admission, he would have been much wiser 
to try to conciliate Royer-Collard. He was, however, 
now prepared for a serious split with the liberals.** 

Opposition to the proposal centered on two aspects, 
the provision that the dépôt légal, not actual sale, con- 
stituted publication and the assignment of press offenses 
to the correctional police courts. On December 11 
Pasquier defended the ministry’s proposal in the Depu- 
ties, arguing on the first provision that it was not 
necessary for a crime to be completed before it was 
prosecuted. He defended at great length the exclusion 
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of the jury from press trials on the grounds that the 
nature of the crime did not lend itself to jury pro- 
ceedings, especially considering the present political 
situation in France. Although to some the proposal 
appeared reactionary, Pasquier’s speech provoked 
Charles de Rémusat to comment that, “I firmly believe 
that the ideas of M. Pasquier are leading us to licenti- 
ousness.” Fiévée felt that the address had not helped 
the ministry. The proposal was finally adopted by the 
Deputies on December 24, although the provision with 
regard to the dépôt légal had been deleted by a coalition 
of Ultras and liberals. The police court jurisdiction, 
however, was retained basically because the Ultras and 
liberals could not agree on the type of jury to be used.** 
The entire bill then went to the Peers. 

Meanwhile, since the existing press law was due to 
expire on January 1, 1818, and some regulation of 
newspapers had to be provided, the ministry had pro- 
posed and on December 20 the Deputies had adopted 
the one article of the entire bill which required royal 
authorization for all newspapers dealing with political 
news. On December 22 Pasquier presented this mea- 
sure to the Peers, who likewise adopted it on December 
29. He then turned his attention to obtaining passage 
by the Peers of the complete proposal, which he pre- 
sented to them on January 5, 1818, asking them to 
restore Article 8 of the original proposal which con- 
sidered the dépôt légal as the act of publication and 
which the Deputies had eliminated. He subsequently 
delivered a major address to the Peers on January 20, 
opposing amendments far more stringent than the 
original proposal. He especially discussed the need to 
consider dépôt légal as publication and attacked a pro- 
posal to prosecute simultaneously all those involved in 
publication, from author to seller. Although the Peers 
approved the Deputies’ amendment to Article 8, they 
rejected the entire bill on January 23. Unable to 
obtain the measure as they desired it, this was in fact 
the result wanted by the ministers, and Pasquier felt 
that the Peers’ rejection saved the cabinet from the 
difficult position of having royal approval refused to a 
measure passed by both Chambers.*° 

The failure of the press law was, of course, a defeat 
for the ministry. Richelieu especially resented the lack 
of support by the Peers and recriminated with Pas- 
quier over the opposition of his friends like Royer- 
Collard. Pasquier replied that they had been Riche- 
lieu’s friends, too, saying that he felt it better to try 
to win them over than to break with them, advice which 
Pasquier himself should have followed months previ- 
ously. Pasquier noticed at this time that although men 
like Royer-Collard, Camille Jordan, Guizot, Barante, 
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and Beugnot still attended his weekly dinners, at which 
policy had sometimes been decided, their discussions 
were no longer frank and open, their attendance being 
simply a courtesy. Rémusat, however, noted no such 
decline, commenting on January 5 that Pasquier was 
“already too much disposed to the politics of the sofa 
and the glory of the salon.” #5 

Pasquier’s position, however, had clearly weakened, 
as had that of the other ministers who, to this time, 
had tried to follow a middle path between the Ultras 
and the liberals. Although the addition of Molé and 
St. Cyr to the ministry had rendered it more homoge- 
nous, there now began the development of differences 
within the cabinet as to the policy to follow. Ultimately 
Decazes and St. Cyr came to feel they should attempt 
to continue with the support of the moderates and 
liberals. Lainé advocated a rapprochement with the 
right, and Richelieu inclined toward this solution, too, 
while Pasquier and Corvetto stood between these two 
factions, vainly trying to keep the ministry together.*” 

The ministry’s position was not strengthened by the 
discussions of the proposal to implement the Concordat. 
This law, the product of conferences with the liberals 
at Pasquier’s, was presented to the Deputies on No- 
vember 22, 1817, by Lainé, after the issue had already 
become the subject of a pamphlet campaign between the 
Ultras and the liberals. Although the law required 
royal approval for publication of papal bulls and royal 
nomination of bishops and archbishops, it also created 
seven new archbishoprics and thirty-five new bishop- 
rics. Many, especially the doctrinaire liberals, opposed 
the measure. Faced with this opposition, Decazes ad- 
vocated new negotiations with Rome before the mea- 
sure was discussed. The Chamber’s committee to ex- 
amine it consulted with the ministers in an attempt to 
deal with the questionable papal pretensions it raised. 
Pasquier and his followers advised that the only way 
to answer these papal claims was to attach protests 
and reservations to the agreement when it was ac- 
cepted. The ministry had finally decided to proceed 
with the committee’s report when the affair was inter- 
rupted by a letter from the pope on February 23. In 
response to an inquiry by Demartin, Comte de Mar- 
cellus, an ultramontane member of the Chamber’s com- 
mittee, Pius VII indicated that certain provisions and 
principles in the proposed law were unacceptable. This 
soon became known, further arousing liberal opposi- 
tion. Pasquier, almost alone among the ministers, felt 
the government could win in the Chamber. But Molé 
and Decazes convinced Richelieu and Lainé that the 
cause was lost. The committee’s report was discarded 
and new negotiations undertaken with Rome. Pas- 
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quier, in spite of opposition by Lainé and Molé, con- 
vinced Richelieu to send Portalis, who was known for 
his expertise in ecclesiastical affairs, to assist Comte 
de Blacas who had negotiated the Concordat.*® 

The next major legislative affair in which Pasquier 
was involved was St. Cyr’s army recruitment bill, pre- 
sented to the Deputies on November 29, 1817. It was 
perhaps the most important legislation of this session, 
and Pasquier played a major role in its success. Es- 
sentially it proposed the reintroduction of limited con- 
scription, reserve units of veterans, promotion by 
seniority, and appointment of officers from military 
schools and from the ranks. The Chamber’s com- 
mittee report on January 7, 1818, demanded especially 
the elimination of the provisions for promotion by 
seniority. In the Deputies, where the bill met some 
opposition, Pasquier delivered several short orations, 
especially defending the reserve units and the promo- 
tion provisions. With the support of the liberals the 
government’s proposal was adopted, although Molé 
remarked on Pasquier’s catering to the right in his 
handling of this bill. But in the Chamber of Peers, 
where the Ultras raised serious objections, he delivered 
a major address on March 5. The Ultras had objected 
that conscription violated the Charter. They violently 
opposed promotion by seniority and they saw in the 
reserve units a resurrection of the army of Waterloo, an 
objection which necessitated some delicate handling 
by the ministry of a country still occupied by the victors 
of Waterloo. Describing the army as necessary to na- 
tional independence, Pasquier defended conscription as 
being monarchical and the most equitable system avail- 
able. He claimed that the veteran reserve was neces- 
sary to national defense and imposed the lightest burden 
on government and citizens alike. Pasquier argued that 
since the king had proposed the promotion provisions, 
they were not an abridgment of royal prerogative, and 
he opposed the purge which some seemed to be de- 
manding, claiming that the proposed measures provided 
the fairest means of promoting and assuring a supply 
of capable officers. The government’s proposal was 
adopted essentially unchanged by the Peers on March 
9, Pasquier feeling that his speech had been of in- 
fluence.** 

The last major issue before the Chambers during 
this session was the budget bill, in which Pasquier 
participated extensively. The debates on the budget 
in the Deputies opened on March 31. Although Pas- 
quier, along with Molé and Barante, thought the affair 
would be settled quickly, in fact it dragged on for 
nearly a month with both Ultras and liberals attacking 
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the budget. Pasquier rose over thirty times to speak 
on the subject, defending not only the interests of his 
own ministry but also of the cabinet in general. Prob- 
ably his most important presentation was on April 22, 
when he delivered a rather comprehensive defense of 
the principles embodied in the budget, although only 
two days previously he had been so sick with a cold, a 
fever, and boils that he considered staying home and 
not responding to the attacks by Villéle who led the 
Ultra opposition. In his April 22 speech, Pasquier 
dealt primarily with constitutional questions such as the 
demand that the Chamber set ministers’ salaries and 
regulate details of administration, which he opposed. 
Most of his attention was devoted to the Council of 
State, which he defended as legal, constitutional, and 
necessary to the administration of the state. He also 
opposed a proposal that the Council be irremovable. 
Pasquier concluded his speech by denying the right of 
the Deputies to question, as some had attempted, the 
ministers of police and justice as to why prosecutions 
in the Lyons insurrections had not been carried to 
greater lengths, and he rebuked the Deputies for at- 
tempting to influence justice.*° 

Through attacks such as these the Ultras attempted 
to gain control of the government. But on April 25 
Richelieu announced to the Chamber the conclusion 
of loan agreements to help fund the French indemnity 
and he asked for the issuance of new rentes to finance 
these debts. Although the Ultras’ attacks continued, 
the budget was approved by the Deputies on April 29 
and by the Peers on May 14. The session closed on 
May 16.*2 

Before the end of the session, the Chambers, in ac- 
cord with a request by Richelieu, authorized the 1ssu- 
ance of new rentes to help pay the indemnity. When 
their sale was announced on May 9 in the Moniteur, 
there was an immediate rush to purchase them. With 
so many prospective purchasers to choose from, Cor- 
vetto, the minister of finance, refused to take the re- 
sponsibility or delegate it to his subordinates. There- 
fore the task fell to the Council of Ministers, which met 
for three or four hours on three mornings, engrossed in 
what Pasquier regarded as the most tiring labor of his 
life. Although they tried to please everyone, the minis- 
ters were aware that their division of the rentes had 
made enemies, and when they had completed their 
task, they found they had made commitments in excess 
of the 14,600,000 francs announced as the amount of 
the loan. But the ministry had not surpassed the 
maximum amount authorized by the Chambers, and 
these excess commitments were kept.*? 

During the legislative session of 1817-1818 Pas- 


40 Rémusat, Correspondance 4: pp. 215, 231; Arch. Parl. 22: 
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quier had continued to carry out his own duties at the 
Ministry of Justice. These included the Tabaret affair, 
a plot against the Duke of Wellington, and the aboli- 
tion of the provost courts. 

On January 7, 1818, Achard de Germane, attorney- 
general of the Royal Court at Grenoble, informed Pas- 
quier that a certain Tabaret had been killed by soldiers 
sent to arrest him. Tabaret’s children had now filed 
a complaint that their father had been murdered. 
Germane thought the complaint should be accepted, 
but recognizing the serious repercussions it might have, 
he had ordered the proceedings halted pending further 
instructions from Pasquier. Pasquier, too, feared dan- 
gerous consequences if such a complaint were allowed. 
In fact he appeared more concerned with political 
overtones than with justice for the Tabaret family.“ 
Pasquier’s attitude, however, was changed by a report 
from Graverend that the killing of Tabaret was un- 
justified. Thus on April 17 he wrote to Germane, 
urging that the magistrates devote all possible care 
and impartiality to the case. But Germane made diff- 
culties and finally the Royal Court of Grenoble sent 
the case to the military courts. On September 8 Pas- 
quier indicated to Germane that he intended to appeal 
this decision and decried the political motives behind 
Germane’s efforts to avoid trying the case, saying, 
“Such considerations should remain foreign to magis- 
trates. Of all the means appropriate to suppressing 
the spirit of partisanship, the most efficacious is in- 
contestably honest and impartial justice.” ** 

The case was not tried while Pasquier was minister 
of justice and he had no role in its final stages. While 
he had initially opposed prosecuting it for political rea- 
sons, when he did decide to act he was handicapped 
by the obstructions of Achard de Germane. The min- 
ister of justice could of course order his prosecutors 
to prosecute, but he could hardly control the diligence 
with which they carried out his instructions hundreds 
of miles away. But no doubt Pasquier in handling this 
affair, which had aroused public interest, also con- 
sidered the political situation, and it may well have 
been the increasing power of the liberals in 1818 which 
prompted him to adopt a more determined approach. 

During the 1817-1818 session Pasquier was also in- 
volved in investigating an attack on the Duke of Well- 
ington on February 11. Pasquier and Decazes met at 
Wellington’s residence, where they examined the pock 
mark left on the wall by the attacker’s bullet. Welling- 
ton, who appeared only slightly upset, later expressed 
his satisfaction with the way the French handled the 
investigation. Pasquier set to work obtaining evidence 
of the affair, an effort which led his inquiries to Douai, 
43 Achard de Germane to Pasquier, January 7, 1818; Pas- 
quier to Achard de Germane, n.d.; both in A.N. BB” 1033, 
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Cambrai, and the Low Countries, and involved not only 
French dissidents in Belgium, but also Lord Kinnaird, 
a British peer. But in spite of the diligence of Pasquier 
and his subordinates, when the conspirators were 
brought to trial, they were acquitted.*® 

In the legislative session of 1817-1818 Pasquier had 
supported measures such as the press law, which might 
be regarded as restrictive or reactionary. But he was 
also involved in abolishing one of the most arbitrary 
of French institutions, the provost courts whose estab- 
lishment he had supported in the fall of 1815. In his 
address opening the session on November 5, 1817, 
Louis XVIII had indicated that to improve relations 
between crown and people, the provost courts would 
not be maintained. Since the law which created them 
provided they would lapse on January 1, 1818, to 
abolish them all the ministry had to do was refrain 
from asking their renewal, and under the pressure of 
public opinion the provost courts were allowed to dis- 
appear. Molé credited Pasquier with this decision. 
On February 20 Pasquier requested from the prose- 
cutors in these now-defunct courts, an analysis of the 
cases which had come before them. Based on these 
reports, Daniel Resnick has concluded that the provost 
courts did not play the political role attributed to them, 
for in fact of the 2,280 cases heard in their two years 
of existence, only 265 were political.*® 

When Pasquier first entered the Ministry of Justice 
in 1817, he proposed to Louis XVIII certain improve- 
ments in the promotion system of the judiciary. His 
efforts to improve the administration of justice con- 
tinued, specifically with the Royal Courts. He wrote 
on June 22, 1818, to de Serre, “I am presently sunk 
in the Royal Courts and until I am finished with them, 
the lower courts will be wrong; but their turn will 
come. Do not despair for them.” 47 On November 8 
some of Pasquier’s work on the Royal Courts was 
promulgated. The size of the courts of Corsica and 
Toulouse was increased, while those of Agen, Angers, 
and Amiens were decreased. A comparison of the 
Almanach Royal for 1818 with that of 1819 indicates 
that while only one man was replaced on the president's 
bench at Agen, three of five at Amiens and three of 
four at Angers were replaced. There were simultane- 
ous although less extensive changes in the ranks of the 
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councilors. Clearly the opportunity was seized at 
Amiens and Angers to remove magistrates from the 
bench. This was not, however, a general practice of 
Pasquier’s administration, for during the years 1817- 
1818 the Royal Courts of Toulouse and Rouen lost 
only one president each, while the court at Metz and 
the Court of Cassation suffered no such deletions and 
few changes in the other ranks. Furthermore, many 
Royal Court magistrates, including numerous presi- 
dents, were retained from the Napoleonic courts. Thus 
it appears that Pasquier carried out no thorough and 
systematic purge of the imperial judiciary.‘ 

In May, 1818, Rovigo visited Metternich, eee 
him that the F rench government’s policies were gen- 
erating anti-Bourbon sentiment and that at the death 
of Louis XVIII, Decazes aided by Pasquier, Lainé, 
and St. Cyr, would change the form of government. 
Richelieu, however, completely discounted the possi- 
bility of involvement by a minister. In fact in June 
Pasquier was involved in a plot to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, but as one trying to suppress it, not as a 
participant. This was the nebulous affair known as the 
Conspiration du bord de l’eau.‘ 

Late in June Claude Jacquinot de Pampelune, royal 
prosecutor in the Tribunal de Première Instance in 
Paris, came to Pasquier with word of a plot which he 
had received from Captain Adrien de Mesmay, a friend 
of General Canuel. The plotters, led by Generals 
Canuel and Gabriel Donnadieu, planned to seize the 
ministers after a Council meeting at Saint Cloud and 
imprison them at Vincennes. They would then impose 
new ministers on the king. The plot, which was re- 
vealed on June 23 and 24, was soon to be executed 
with the aid of a regiment of cuirassiers commanded 
by Auguste de La Rochejaquelein and a regiment of 
Swiss Guards billeted at Rueil. Pasquier was initially 
tempted to laugh at this account. But when Jacquinot 
insisted on its veracity, Pasquier told him to have the 
informant appear the next day before either Jacquinot 
or Bellart (attorney-general of the Paris Royal Court) 
to make a formal declaration.*° 

Still unconvinced about this affair, Pasquier sent 
word to Decazes at his country home for he thought 
Decazes should know of it. He wrote to Decazes that 
the plot was madness and probably just an idle tale, 
but nevertheless some evil-minded persons might have 
been inspired by the example of the Malet conspiracy. 
Decazes indicated to Pasquier that he had no know- 
ledge of this affair and he, too, doubted it. But Pas- 
quier was astonished to learn that Lainé had already 
received the same information from Pyrault, a former 
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army officer. He asked Lainé to see Richelieu about 
this, but Lainé had already done so and Richelieu had 
merely laughed at him.*? 

Both Pyrault and Mesmay, however, made formal 
declarations to Bellart, revealing that Decazes was to 
be done away with after the abduction from Saint 
Cloud and that if Louis XVIII lived too long, he might 
be deposed. These two formal declarations, confirming 
each other, convinced Pasquier that the affair deserved 
serious attention, and so it was decided the cabinet 
should discuss it before the king. On June 24 Pas- 
quier rode with Molé to Saint Cloud for the Council 
meeting, informing him of the developments on the 
way. He told Molé that Chateaubriand and Vitrolles 
were among the leaders of the plot and that after de- 
posing the ministers, Artois himself would demand that 
the king appoint Corbiére, Villéle, Augustin de La 
Bourdonnaye, and Canuel to the ministry. Chateau- 
briand’s involvement and other details were confirmed 
by information from Chateaubriand’s valet, who was 
in the pay of Decazes. Although Pasquier evidenced 
absolutely no doubt about what he told Molé, the latter 
was not convinced.®? 

The Council meeting with the king was a solemn 
affair at which Decazes, who had already informed him 
of the plot, presented the evidence available. Louis 
XVIII’s reaction was to allow the plot to begin in 
order to strike the conspirators, but the ministers, see- 
ing themselves targets for abduction, demurred. Fur- 
thermore, since Chateaubriand, a peer of France, was 
involved, the affair would have to come before the 
Chamber of Peers for a hearing. Therefore it was 
decided to keep the whole thing a secret for two or 
three days pending further evidence, meanwhile main- 
taining police surveillance over the leaders. Very soon, 
however, information tending to confirm the existence 
of the plot began to appear. The conspirators were 
found to be holding daily meetings on the Tuileries 
terrace near the Seine; hence the name Conspiration du 
bord de l’eau (Conspiracy by the water’s edge) was 
given this affair. It was also learned that twice the 
Swiss regiment at Rueil had held exercises near Saint 
Cloud on days the cabinet had met there and that La 
Rochejaquelein’s regiment had inexplicably been placed 
on alert. The ministers remained at somewhat of a 
loss as to how to proceed against the conspirators.” 

On July 1 the London Times and the Morning 
Chronicle both published letters of June 27 from Paris 
with reports of the conspiracy, the Chronicle regarding 
it as a police plot against the Ultras, and by June 29 
news of it was becoming known in Paris, to the dis- 
comfiture of the ministry By now all of the ministers 
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believed in the existence of a plot, except Richelieu. 
Pasquier recommended applying only administrative 
measures, such as relieving of command the colonels 
of the two regiments involved, which would serve no- 
tice on the other conspirators without actually prose- 
cuting them. But Bellart persuaded the cabinet to 
begin judicial proceedings in spite of Pasquier’s ob- 
jections that such proceedings would be unsuccessful 
since the conspirators were by now forewarned. He 
also protested about involving men close to Artois, 
whom they might try to incriminate. The cabinet did, 
however, agree to try to restrain the procedure so as 
to avoid involving Chateaubriand.** 

Warrants were issued for some of the conspirators 
and by July 2 four were in custody. The official pro- 
ceedings were begun on July 6 but all the suspects, 
who were kept secretly imprisoned, denied guilt. In 
spite of Pasquier’s urging, Bellart refused to hasten the 
investigation, delaying in hope of finding additional 
evidence. But the appearance of numerous pamphlets 
and publication of more details in the July 2 London 
Times aroused public interest and angered Artois and 
the Ultras, just as Pasquier had feared. Artois be- 
came so furious that on July 6 he summoned some of 
the ministers, including Pasquier, and berated them, 
although by July 9 even Richelieu was convinced of 
the existence of the plot. The whole affair reflected 
unfavorably on the ministry, and when the proceedings 
were finally concluded on November 3, all the accused 
were cleared. The announcement attracted little public 
attention. °° 

The question of the existence of the plot has never 
been settled definitively. Peuchet regarded it as the con- 
coction of Decazes, but Edouard Guillon accepted the 
reality of the plot. Vincent Beach, in his authoritative 
biography of Charles X accepted the existence of a 
plot but felt that Richelieu may have prevented a 
thorough investigation to avoid offending the Ultras 
and influencing the allies. Decazes himself on July 13 
indicated to the Prussian diplomat, August Goltz, that 
the plotters had apparently hoped easily to convince 
the king to dismiss the ministry by a show of force at 
Saint Cloud. This was probably the true intent and 
extent of the whole affair, although the reports pre- 
pared by the prosecutor Bellart leave little doubt of 
the existence of some sort of machination.®*® Pasquier, 
although he quickly accepted reports of the plot, in fact 
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gave what was perhaps the best advice—to handle the 
situation administratively, avoiding the public attention 
that would result from a formal judicial investigation. 
Had this been followed, the ministry probably would 
have escaped some of the ridicule to which it was 
subjected and certainly the court verdict would have 
been avoided. 

Meanwhile, Pasquier had engaged in something of 
a personal vendetta against Canuel. A pamphlet war 
had developed over Canuel’s role in the Lyons up- 
rising, culminating in a calumny suit by Canuel against 
Colonel Fabvier and Sainneville in June, 1818. On 
July 21 Canuel asked for a delay in the proceedings 
because his papers had been stolen. Canuel’s request 
for delay was the subject of an anonymous article in 
the Journal des Débats on July 24, in which he was 
ridiculed for claiming that someone had taken his 
papers, someone had removed his arms, and someone 
was preparing a vile accusation against him. The 
article ridiculed Canuel’s objection to secret imprison- 
ment, saying that any citizen should submit to it with- 
out complaint, and asked whether he thought himself 
sufficiently important that a plot (the Conspiration du 
bord de l’eau) would be invented just to seize his 
papers. In fact, according to Molé, Pasquier wrote 
this article, which became the subject of a bitter discus- 
sion between him and Donnadieu on June 16, 1821, 
when Pasquier was minister of foreign affairs. Don- 
nadieu, in the Deputies, attacked the police, their han- 
dling of Canuel and the investigation, and Pasquier for 
writing the article. In his reply on June 19 Pasquier 


did not admit authorship of the article, but he did 


acknowledge that it was prepared under ministerial in- 
fluence. Donnadieu immediately responded, demanding 
a commission of inquiry and commenting, “A minister, 
who permits himself thus to influence public opinion 
against an unfortunate prisoner who cannot defend 
himself, is eminently criminal.” 57 

During the summer of 1818 negotiations were suc- 
cessfully reopened to correct mistakes in the loan agree- 
ments to pay off the indemnity. Pasquier had an active 
role in discussing these matters with Richelieu, Cor- 
vetto, and Molé, and they were concluded in a fashion 
highly favorable to the French.%* The ministry and 
especially Pasquier then turned their attention to the 
coming elections, while Richelieu prepared for the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the election cam- 
paigns of the era, Pasquier seems to have taken a 
more active role politically as opposed to administra- 
tively, in the campaign of 1818 than in any other. 

In addition to assisting Lainé, minister of the in- 
terior, in preparing campaign materials, Pasquier him- 
self published a pamphlet entitled “Parisiens et royal- 
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istes, que voulez vous? que faites vous? ou allez vous?” 
In this tract he told the Parisians they should maintain 
the government which had brought them peace and 
which alone could guarantee it and the recovery of 
their industry. He urged them by their votes not to 
destroy the prosperity of the rest of France on which 
they so much depended. Describing himself as a fellow 
Parisian, he cautioned them to resist the lure of those 
who would seduce them away from the government 
which protected their true and common interests.’ 
Although Pasquier’s own seat was not on the ballot in 
1818, this tract sounded very much like an appeal for 
his own reelection. But it must be regarded as an 
effort on behalf of the ministry and its candidates. 

The Duc de Richelieu was not, however, optimistic. 
Having read Pasquier’s tract, he replied, expressing 
the fear that the liberals, not the ministerial party, 
would gain in the elections. He concluded by asking 
Pasquier to reflect on means of rallying enough support 
to enable the ministry to improve its position.$° 

Meanwhile, the delegates arrived for the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle at the end of September. The French 
delegation was led by Richelieu who, during his ab- 
sence from Paris, maintained a continuous correspond- 
ence with Pasquier. Pasquier, for his part, appears to 
have had some influence on the negotiations, for on 
October 8 Pozzo di Borgo informed him that Riche- 
lieu was proposing some modifications he had suggested 
with regard to the payments. He also suggested to 
Pasquier various means, including adopting renewal 
of the entire Chamber, which the ministry might use 
to meet the opposition. On October 9 the agreement 
was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle for the evacuation of the 
foreign troops. That day Richelieu wrote to Pasquier, 
informing him of this and discussing the domestic 
political situation of the ministry. Although he op- 
posed Pasquier’s suggestion of appointing new peers, 
he felt that Pasquier’s proposed legislative program 
would have no difficulty except for a law on news- 
papers.*? 

At least since September 9 Pasquier and Richelieu 
had been debating the nomination of new peers, Riche- 
lieu questioning Pasquier’s choices and Pasquier ob- 
jecting that, if Richelieu appointed some because of 
their former status, others would justifiably demand 
the same rights and this would destroy the entire estab- 
lished system of peerages as well as the king’s means 
of compensating deserving nobles.f? The issue re- 
mained temporarily unresolved. 
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Pasquier sent his congratulations to Richelieu on 
October 13, along with the promise that the cabinet 
would do everything to assure electoral success, or at 
least to minimize the adverse results. He also reported 
that the cabinet would recommend continuing the news- 
paper censorship for one year and asked Richelieu’s 
advice. On October 17 Richelieu again wrote to Pas- 
quier, approving his proposals for legislation, especially 
mitigating the severity of the Penal Code and in par- 
ticular the secret imprisonment clauses. Richelieu also 
suggested a law on ministerial responsibility and, al- 
though he felt it would be defeated, he recommended 
seeking an extension of the newspaper censorship.® 

The elections for partial renewal of the Chamber of 
Deputies were held on October 20 and 26, and the 
results were not favorable to the ministry. Of thirty- 
six ministerial deputies, only twenty-eight were re- 
turned, while just as Richelieu had predicted, the 
liberals who had three seats on the ballot managed to 
elect twenty-three. Following the elections the minis- 
try began to show signs of strain. Molé, on November 
2, proposed to Richelieu an alliance with the Ultras and 
a cabinet in which Lainé would be minister of justice. 
Pasquier himself drafted a lengthy memoir to Richelieu, 
outlining the ministry’s position as he saw it, the op- 
tions available, and the legislation he thought desirable 
to strengthen the ministry. Although the ministry 
stood between two factions, Pasquier felt that rather 
than seek an alliance with one of them, it should adopt 
a strong policy of constitutional royalism and follow it. 
Essential to defeating the opposing parties was control 
of the press, but if it proved impossible to limit press 
freedom, the opportunity of the press to influence the 
public should be minimized by abolishing the annual 
elections in favor of elections every five or seven 
years. Pasquier felt that this proposal, which in fact 
was the basic theme of his memoir, should be supported 
by both Ultras and liberals who had previously de- 
manded it. He also proposed introducing laws on 
ministerial responsibility, reorganizing the jury, and 
jury press trials. The transition to the total renewal 
of the Chamber he saw as a hazardous period, with the 
ministry confronted by many problems, especially the 
unsettled status of the purchasers of national property, 
requiring careful handling. In fact juggling the elec- 
toral law to assure their own majority, such as Pas- 
quier was really proposing, was a tactic used by all 
factions throughout the Restoration.** 
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On November 17 Richelieu replied, indicating his 
approval of virtually all Pasquier’s proposals, especially 
the major one which he saw as the only means not only 
of saving the ministry but also of sparing France the 
“annual fever” she suffered. Furthermore, he ap- 
proved all the legislation Pasquier had proposed, except 
the use of the jury in press offenses, which he felt 
would be an embarrassing concession to make consider- 
ing Pasquier’s opposition to it a year earlier.® 

The proposals of Pasquier’s memoir are one of the 
clearest examples of his political opportunism. He now 
advocated integral renewal of the Chamber instead of 
partial renewal every year. But when the Ultras had 
demanded this to preserve their majority in 1815-1816, 
he had opposed it. In the previous legislative session 
his insistence, and that of the ministry as well, on 
excluding the jury from press trials had partly pre- 
vented the passage of a comprehensive law on the 
subject, but now he was willing to accept a jury in 
such cases. These position shifts were the work of a 
practical politician, willing to compromise and bargain, 
not the attitude of a man determined to stand on prin- 
ciple and legality as Pasquier would have liked to 
represent himself. 

Pasquier’s change of position may well have been 
adopted as nothing more than a temporary political 
expedient, for on November 26 Madame de Rémusat 
wrote of him, 


he entertains liberal ideas by necessity and without con- 
viction. He told me the other day that the government 
of the Old Regime was worth more than this one. He is 
pestered in the Council, pressed by Guizot, troubled by the 
Ultras. 
If it was merely an expedient, it soon backfired and 
resulted in Pasquier’s resignation from the ministry. 
Richelieu returned to Paris on November 28 to con- 
front a financial crisis and increased dissension in the 
ministry. He had previously planned to retire from 
office as soon as he negotiated the evacuation, but the 
allies, alarmed by the liberal victory in the French elec- 
tions, had convinced him to remain. Richelieu returned 
to Paris determined to modify the electoral law and 
seek a rapprochement with the Ultras, unaware that 
Molé, St. Cyr, and especially Decazes, with whom 
Pasquier’s relations had for some time been improving, 
were now advocating a similar agreement with the lib- 
erals. Pasquier himself, however, still wished to stand 
between the two factions and adopted neither the posi- 
tion of Richelieu nor that of Decazes. On November 
30 Richelieu held his first cabinet meeting and shortly 
thereafter discussions began on modifying the ministry. 
Among other modifications, Richelieu suggested re- 
placing Pasquier with Lainé as minister of justice, 
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making Pasquier vice-chancellor, ambassador, or what- 
ever he desired, and Pasquier himself indicated that he 
was ready to retire. A revived Ministry of the House- 
hold of the King was also proposed for him by Decazes, 
but Richelieu objected to that.% 

Pasquier had apparently come to realize that his re- 
placement was likely. On November 31 he indicated 
to Decazes that he felt the ministry must quickly settle 
its affairs, but that Richelieu, owing to his absence, had 
not grasped the significance of the election results. If 
the ministry lacked the necessary assurance to wrest 
the country from the liberals and carry through its 
program, it would have to ally with the Ultras. In any 
event, he felt it essential that much of the ministry be 
replaced, specifically St. Cyr, Molé, and himself. Pas- 
quier’s pessimism may well have been based on the 
knowledge that Richelieu’s negotiations with Villéle for 
a rapprochement with the right were stymied by Vil- 
léle’s insistence on the resignations of Decazes, St. Cyr, 
and Pasquier.® 

The best explanation of Pasquier’s position seems 
to be that, as he indicated in his memoir to Richelieu as 
well as in correspondence with others, he wanted the 
ministry to adopt a strong, independent policy, based 
on an alliance with neither extreme, left or right, but 
drawing support from some in each group. To obtain 
this he was willing to make certain concessions, such as 
the jury in press trials, but he realized that to achieve 
support for any such policy, the ministry first must 
settle its own internal disputes. Aware that Richelieu 
and Lainé were moving toward alliance with the right, 
while others sought similar agreement with the left, 
he recognized that whatever modifications were made, 
there might be little place for himself in the cabinet. 

The situation was further complicated by Louis 
XVIII’s desire to retain the entire ministry, his affec- 
tion for Decazes, and the need to reach some settle- 
ment before the opening of the Chambers on December 
10. On December 7 Corvetto resigned as minister of 
finance, as much for health reasons as for politics. He 
was replaced by Antoine Roy. But with the opening 
of the Chambers the situation worsened, opposition to 
revising the electoral law becoming ever more pro- 
nounced. On December 12 the ministers met to con- 
sider their position. Pasquier opened the discussion by 
opposing any alliance with the Ultras and advocating 
the formation of a majority without their support. For 
the moment he felt that modification of the electoral 
law was impossible but it might be changed later. He 
was not optimistic about the press restrictions, but 
hoped that the newspaper censorship might be contin- 
ued. Pasquier’s opinions were shared by St. Cyr, Roy, 
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and Decazes, and they maintained their position at 
another cabinet meeting the following day. On De- 
cember 16 Pasquier indicated to Madame de Rémusat 
his doubts about support for the ministry in either 
Chamber, especially for changes in the election law. 
At a cabinet meeting on December 18 Pasquier, De- 
cazes, St. Cyr, and Roy strongly opposed any rap- 
prochement with the Ultras, which Richelieu regarded 
as the only possible solution, and even the presence 
of the king did not obtain agreement among the minis- 
ters. Richelieu had in fact achieved some success with 
the Ultras in the Chamber of Peers, and Ravez, the 
royalist candidate, was chosen president of the Depu- 
ties. But the other officers elected by the Deputies 
were more liberal and less favorable to the royalists, 
and Richelieu blamed Decazes for this as well as other 
machinations. ®° 

Convinced that no alternative remained, on Decem- 
ber 21 Richelieu, unknown to his colleagues, submitted 
his resignation to the king. Thus the entire ministry 
did not resign collectively. But Richelieu’s resignation 
was followed on December 21 by those of Mole, Pas- 
quier, and Lainé, submitted individually, and of De- 
cazes on December 22. When he had decided to 
resign, Richelieu wrote to Pasquier indicating that he 
had concluded that a complete renewal of the ministry 
was necessary. He added that had only a partial modi- 
fication been necessary, he would have counted on Pas- 
quier who he was sure would not abandon him.” 

But the confidence of Richelieu, who by now re- 
garded Pasquier more as a rival than a colleague, was 
misplaced, for, when the king asked Richelieu to try 
to form a new ministry, he agreed on the condition that 
Decazes be dropped. Although Pasquier likewise 
urged Richelieu to remain in office, Pasquier, St. Cyr, 
and Roy refused to serve without Decazes! On De- 
cember 23 Richelieu repeated to the king his demand 
that Decazes must go—he insisted that Decazes leave 
Paris within a week—and he complained of the political 
intrigues around him. If he were to remain, he in- 
sisted on the presence of Lainé in the cabinet, and he 
also asked for Roy. But he made no mention of 
Pasquier." 
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When Richelieu finally abandoned his attempt to 
form a new cabinet, he suggested that the king appoint 
either Marmont or Marshal Macdonald to head the 
new ministry. The king, however, told Pasquier that 
he regarded both men as unsuitable. He asked Pas- 
quier to collaborate with Decazes in suggesting an 
appropriate prime minister—conscripting one as Fiévée 
described it. While leafing through the Almanach 
Royal to carry out the king’s request, they chanced 
upon the name of General Jean Joseph Dessolles whom 
they suggested. Thus Dessolles was asked to form a 
government and on December 29 he was named foreign 
minister, with de Serre as minister of justice, Decazes 
at the Interior, Portal as minister of marine, and Louis 
at the Ministry of Finance. St. Cyr, who had never 
resigned, was retained as minister of war. Decazes, 
the chief in fact if not in title of the new cabinet, was 
now faced with a tie in which he, St. Cyr, and Portal 
were opposed by de Serre, Dessolles, and Baron Louis. 
He sought to break this tie by appointing Pasquier as 
minister of the household of the king. But Louis 
XVIII, who among other reasons wanted to retain the 
deciding vote in the cabinet for himself, refused to 
approve it.”? 

Thus Pasquier concluded his service as minister of 
justice. He had at times fulfilled his duties harshly, 
as in his early handling of the Lyons uprising prose- 
cutions. But when he learned the true nature of the 
operations of the provost courts in the case, he modi- 
fied his position. He also was responsible for the 
abolition of these courts, ending their irregular juris- 
diction which had been such a notorious, if in fact rela- 
tively superficial, blight on the French judicial system. 
Although he admonished his magistrates to remain 
independent of political influence, Pasquier by the very 
nature of his political position could not, and his han- 
dling of some cases, such as the trial of Maubreuil, 
was clearly politically motivated. In his legislative 
role he participated actively in defending the ministry’s 
programs, most especially the budgets, St. Cyr’s army 
recruitment bill, and the press and electoral laws, in- 
creasing his importance as an orator and evidencing 
a continued determination to oppose both the reaction- 
ary doctrines of the Ultras as well as the liberal ideas 
of the Doctrinaires. Thus when in 1818 the ministry 
was confronted with an alliance of the two extremes, 
Pasquier advocated the probably impractical course of 
attempting to win enough support from each group to 
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maintain a moderate royalist majority. Confronted by 
an increased liberal faction in the Chamber of Deputies 
and opposition to its proposals on both the press and 
election laws, the Richelieu cabinet disintegrated, but it 
fell as much from internal dissension among the minis- 
ters, especially Richelieu’s dislike of Decazes, as from 
legislative pressure." 

In spite of the circumstances surrounding the fall of 
the ministry, Richelieu’s biographer Cynthia Cox wrote, 


To have found, under the very difficult circumstances of 
the Restoration, a man of the character and integrity of 
Richelieu, with a cabinet containing such men as Pasquier, 
Molé and Corvetto, who were able to use in the service 
of the new regime the long administrative experience ac- 
quired under the vigilant eye of Napoleon, was an un- 
paralleled piece of good fortune, not to be lightly cast 
away. Moreover, whatever its shortcomings, the ministry 
could show a considerable measure of achievement.7{ 


The Duc de Broglie, no admirer of either Pasquier or 
Richelieu, but a contemporary of both, wrote, 


it was true good fortune to have in the ministry men be- 
longing to the new France, their political existence threat- 
ened by revivals of the former France; men trained in 
affairs and practiced in all the details of civil and military 
administration under the eye and the hand of an able and 
vigilant despot; men obliged, willingly or not, to find their 
basis and their manner of acting in the parliamentary 
regime, in liberal institutions. Such were M. Pasquier, 
M. Molé, M. Corvetto, and even, in some regards, Marshal 
Saint-Cyr.75 

After the fall of the Richelieu ministry, Pasquier 
apparently was considered by Decazes for the French 
mission to Rome, for on January 26 Richelieu told 
Decazes that Pasquier’s appointment was something 
to consider although they should first determine 
whether the pope would accept him." But Pasquier 
did not go to Rome, and he now concerned himself 
primarily with the Chamber of Deputies, where he 
was first involved in defending a proposed majorat 
of 50,000 francs for Richelieu as a reward for his 
services. This proposal was viciously attacked in the 
Deputies, and on January 29 Pasquier spoke in its 
defense, receiving wide acclaim in the Chamber after- 
wards. Richelieu later wrote Pasquier, expressing his 
appreciation for Pasquier’s effort. Although the mea- 
sure was finally adopted with some amendment, Riche- 
lieu was so disillusioned by the whole affair that he 
donated the entire income from the majorat to the es- 
tablishment of a hospital in Bordeaux.” 

In February, 1819, Pasquier contracted a long illness 
which kept him from appearing among the Deputies on 
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a regular basis until mid-May. He especially regretted 
missing the debates on de Serre’s liberal press law, 
which he surely would have opposed. He did not, 
however, lose contact with developments in the Cham- 
bers. In the Peers, where the moderate Ultras with 
whom Richelieu had negotiated had now allied with 
their more reactionary colleagues, the ministry faced 
serious opposition. On February 20 Francois de 
Barthélémy proposed that the Peers request the king 
to modify the election law. The discussion on this 
proposal Pasquier regarded as essentially a conflict be- 
tween the supporters of Decazes, the real leader of the 
new government, and his enemies, and it also became 
involved in the Peers’ debates on a government pro- 
posal to change the dates of the fiscal year which had 
been adopted by the Deputies on February 16. De- 
cazes, to meet this threat, was thinking of dissolving 
the Chamber of Deputies and packing the Chamber of 
Peers. Pasquier wrote to him about this on February 
26, observing that the situation was extremely serious 
and that if the ministry was defeated on these two 
measures, it would have no majority in the Peers and 
probably none in the Deputies. He cautioned Decazes 
against extreme action, recommending against dissolu- 
tion of the Deputies or packing the Peers, suggesting 
instead negotiations with the moderate Ultras.” 

With the aid of Portal, minister of marine, Pasquier 
succeeded in persuading Decazes not to dissolve the 
Deputies. But on March 2 the Peers adopted Bar- 
thélémy’s proposal and then on March 5 they rejected 
the law on the fiscal year. Decazes was ready, and on 
March 5 he obtained the appointment of fifty-nine new 
peers, including many Napoleonic marshals, who took 
their seats without awaiting establishment of the ma- 
jorats required by Pasquier’s ordinance of August 25, 
1817. 

The first major issue on which Pasquier spoke aîter 
his return to active participation in the Chamber was 
the definitive settlement of the budget for the years 
1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818. His major address on 
this issue was delivered on May 12 and was motivated 
not by fiscal considerations but by his friendship for his 
former colleague, Corvetto. Pasquier felt that the 
budget bill had been seized upon as an opportunity to 
attack the former as well as the present ministries, and 
he began his oration, one of the most sharply worded 
he ever made, by indicating that he spoke not to discuss 
financial problems but to defend Corvetto. He lashed 
out at Corvetto’s attackers, defending the loans which 
had reestablished French credit on a sound basis, the 
negotiations for those loans, and their distribution 
among the French in which Pasquier himself had 
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played a role. He later wrote that this “work of con- 
science” in defense of Corvetto, who being neither 
deputy nor peer had no forum to speak for himself, 
was one of the greatest satisfactions of his career.®° 

Before the end of the session on July 17 Pasquier 
was an active participant in debates on the budget of 
1819 and other topics. On June 22 he presented a 
committee report on a proposal by Jean Clausel de 
Coussergues to request the king for a law abolishing 
dueling. Although previous laws had outlawed duel- 
ing, they had been ineffective, and Pasquier, appealing 
to religion and morality, said that dueling returned 
men almost to a state of savagery, and he urged the 
adoption of Coussergues’s proposal. There was no 
immediate result, but the repression of dueling occupied 
much of Pasquier’s attention during the next decade.** 

Another subject with which Pasquier was involved 
for the next several years was prison administration, 
an area that had interested him since his own days in 
Saint Lazare and his service as prefect of police. On 
April 9, 1819, a General Council of Prisons was estab- 
lished under the minister of the interior, who nomi- 
nated its members. Pasquier served on this Council, 
which advised on all aspects of prison administration, 
from 1819 until 1830.°? 

The legislative session ended on July 17, with the 
Dessolles-Decazes cabinet having lost much of its sup- 
port from the left, as exemplified by the liberals’ de- 
fense of Paris University law students’ protests against 
the suspension of a radical but popular professor. 
Although the government won its point, with Pasquier 
speaking in its support on July 10, its position was 
decidedly weakened from earlier in the year. Madame 
de Rémusat, however, felt that Pasquier’s own position 
was excellent. He was on good terms with everyone, 
except perhaps Molé, and he was very eager to return 
to a ministerial post.5$ 

Decazes’s situation, however, was less enviable. On 
July 15 Pasquier sent him a memoir analyzing their 
position and suggesting ways to strengthen it before 
the opening of the next legislative session. Basically 
he regarded the liberals as the party to try to defeat at 
the fall elections, and he recommended seeking an 
agreement with the Ultras. He also suggested certain 
measures to be undertaken during the session, includ- 
ing modification of the electoral law.** Pasquier’s 
analysis that the liberals were the faction to beat proved 
correct, for at the elections in September they scored 
another triumph. Although they did not yet have a 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies, they made sig- 
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nificant gains while both the constitutional and Ultra 
royalists declined. 

The ideas contained in Pasquier’s note to Decazes 
were further developed in a rather gloomy memoir 
which he wrote in October, after the elections. In this 
lengthy position paper Pasquier concluded that, while 
the accession of the Ultras to power would frighten 
many, they were less to be feared than the liberals who 
were really revolutionaries. Feeling that the minis- 
try’s weakness resulted from its position between these 
two factions, he recommended making a complete break 
with the liberals, seeking the support of the more mod- 
erate Ultras. In fact he thought a firm government 
stance would by itself attract many moderates of both 
factions, although the public involvement of Villéle and 
Corbiére early in this move would alienate some. The 
rupture with the liberals should be effected before the 
opening of the legislative session, and the ministry must 
then be prepared for a showdown. Once the ministry 
had taken its position it must modify the election law 
to prevent a recurrence of the previous elections. In 
order to attempt all this, the ministry itself must be 
strong, and if it could not fulfill its task it should be 
replaced. Pasquier was especially concerned with the 
administration of the army, in which he felt the involve- 
ment of the Duc d’Angouléme would have beneficial 
results. This memoir was communicated by Decazes 
to Louis XVIII, who was quite pleased by it and who 
later suggested Pasquier for the ministry. Of course, 
in acting as courier for such a memoir, Decazes was 
in fact working against the very cabinet of which he 
was a member. This memoir was no doubt a factor 
in the reorganization of the ministry and Pasquier’s 
return to a cabinet post, for although Decazes’s original 
desire had been to create a ministry drawing support 
from moderates, liberals, and Ultras, by now he was 
unable to arrange this combination.*® 

The actual dissolution of the Dessolles-Decazes cabi- 
net, prior to the opening of the session on November 
29, was precipitated by Decazes’s decision to revise the 
electoral law, the very proposition he had rejected a 
year earlier. This revision was now opposed by Des- 
solles, St. Cyr, and Baron Louis, and when Decazes, 
supported by Pasquier, insisted on it and Louis XVIII 
backed him, they resigned. Decazes had previously 
tried to convince Richelieu to join the cabinet as for- 
eign minister. But when on November 16 Decazes 
received Richelieu’s definitive refusal, he then intended 
that portfolio for Pasquier since de Serre, who had not 
resigned, still held the Ministry of Justice for which 
Pasquier was best qualified. Pasquier’s candidacy was 
further strengthened by Artois who, upset by the elec- 
tion results, had promised Decazes to support him if 
he formed a cabinet of the Pasquier-Portal persuasion, 
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and Artois also urged Pasquier to accept a ministry.$? 
On November 16 Decazes had written to Pasquier, urg- 
ing him to join the government. But Royer-Collard, 
with whom Decazes was also negotiating, wanted noth- 
ing to do with Pasquier and insisted that the Foreign 
Ministry be given to the Marquis de Jaucourt, whom 
Decazes and de Serre had reluctantly accepted. But 
Louis XVIII rejected Jaucourt, writing to Decazes that 
Pasquier was indispensable because of his oratorical 
ability, his fidelity, and his noble conduct. Thus on the 
evening of November 17 Decazes wrote to Pasquier 
informing him that Royer-Collard was not entering 
the ministry, Jaucourt was no longer being considered, 
and again urging him to join the ministry.*® 

Pasquier himself had some reservations about accept- 
ing the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for he knew that 
he was not well versed in that field and he did not 
relish a leading role in the struggle he foresaw over the 
election law, but he felt that he was obliged to accept 
Decazes’s offer, especially in view of the memoir he 
had submitted to the king. On the evening of No- 
vember 18 Pasquier appeared at a reception given by 
Molé, his wig on one ear and a troubled look on his 
face, but the following day the new ministry was an- 
nounced with Pasquier as minister of foreign affairs. 
Jean de Latour-Maubourg was made minister of war, 
Roy was given the Ministry of Finance, and of course 
Decazes presided over the cabinet. Of the entire 
ministry, Pasquier was probably Decazes’s strongest 
and most useful supporter.®° 

While there is some indication that Pasquier may in 
fact have written his memoir to the king in an effort to 
obtain a ministry for himself, and the comments he 
made in that memoir about strengthening the ministry 
would seem to justify that interpretation, he most likely 
did not foresee that the result would be his appointment 
to a post for which he was really unprepared.** His 
occupancy of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs became 
even more incongruous when, three months later, 
Richelieu became president of the ministry without 
portfolio while Pasquier remained at his post. 

Since the end of the first Richelieu ministry, Pas- 
quier’s position had been modified basically in only one 
way—he no longer advocated, as he had in November 
and December of 1818, that the constitutional royalists 
seek to maintain an independent position between the 
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Ultras and the liberals, drawing support from the 
moderate elements of both factions. He now clearly 
supported a rapprochement with the Ultras, which he 
had suggested in February, 1819, and an end to con- 
cessions to the liberals whom he had come to regard 
as revolutionaries to be opposed wholeheartedly in the 
Chamber. But even this was really only a change of 
tactics, not policy, for Pasquier was basically a con- 
stitutional monarchist, and when his own faction could 
not achieve a majority, he sought accommodation with 
whichever of the other factions best suited the con- 
stitutionalists’ needs. Thus Pasquier opposed any non- 
constitutional monarchist group which appeared to pre- 
dominate in the Chamber and he advocated alliance 
with the third party against it. But when the third 
party, in this case the liberals, itself approached pre- 
dominance, Pasquier was willing to cooperate with the 
Ultras to prevent a liberal victory. Pasquier’s position 
on the modification of the election law, a basic issue in 
the changes of government in 1818 and 1819, remained 
the same as he had recommended to Richelieu at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, although he had reversed himself from his 
1815 stand. Now, however, it was Decazes, the king’s 
favorite, who advocated this measure instead of oppos- 
ing it, and Pasquier thus became a natural and valuable 
ally to be included in the cabinet in spite of the fact 
that there was no suitable post available to him. Pas- 
quier’s support of Decazes in late 1819 did not, how- 
ever, involve a breach with Richelieu. For although 
some political differences had arisen between them, and 
Richelieu’s dislike of Decazes had been a factor in the 
fall of his first ministry, when Richelieu returned to 
office, he maintained Pasquier at his post. 


VII. THE FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Pasquier’s appointment as foreign minister was 
clearly based on domestic political and personal con- 
siderations rather than diplomatic ones. These factors 
also necessitated the devotion of much of his attention 
to domestic matters rather than foreign policy, which 
as Pasquier himself recognized, hindered fulfillment 
of his duties at the Foreign Ministry. The imbalance 
in domestic political and diplomatic duties continued 
throughout his tenure of this ministry. This was 
partly due to his own ability as an orator but also re- 
sulted from the position of the two prime ministers he 
served, neither of whom held a seat in the Deputies. 
The first, Decazes, meddled in diplomacy partly be- 
cause of the inactivity of Dessolles, Pasquier’s prede- 
cessor, and partly because of Decazes’s importance as 
the king’s favorite which was naturally recognized by 
the foreign ambassadors. This proved very irksome to 
Pasquier. Then, when Richelieu became prime min- 
ister, Pasquier was naturally more concerned with 
political and parliamentary affairs, for not only was 
Richelieu a master diplomatist but he was likewise a 
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poor orator, and therefore much of the legislative bur- 
den of the ministry fell to Pasquier.’ 

One of Pasquier’s first political functions in the new 
ministry was to draft the royal address to open the 
legislative session. This task was made especially deli- 
cate not only by the domestic political situation but 
also by events abroad such as the issuance of the Carls- 
bad Decrees and political disturbances in England. In 
this address, delivered by Louis XVIII on November 
29, Pasquier expressed his own and the ministry’s 
views on foreign and domestic policy. The king spoke 
of good foreign relations based on the union of sover- 
eigns and mutual independence. But in spite of the 
allied evacuation and improved harvests, he recognized 
that causes of discontent existed, and to deal with these 
he proposed modifying the election provisions of the 
Charter. The address offended the liberals and it was 
likewise ill-received by the Ultras. Pasquier also 
quickly found himself in the midst of a nasty legislative 
conflict over the election to the Chamber of the Abbé 
Henri Grégoire from the Department of Isere.? 

The election of Grégoire, a former constitutional 
bishop and Conventional although not technically a 
regicide, caused a great furor, especially in Ultra and 
royalist circles. When the Deputies began verifying 
credentials, Grégoire’s election was challenged. The 
report presented on December 6 by Becquey concluded 
that since the Department of Isére had chosen over half 
its deputies from non-residents, of which Grégoire was 
one, his election was therefore invalid. The Ultras, 
however, demanded his exclusion on the grounds that 
he was unworthy. Pasquier addressed the Deputies, 
insisting that the deliberations be confined to the legal 
issue raised in Becquey’s report, for he and the minis- 
try wished to avoid the liberals using the presence of 
a regicide (Fouché) in the Talleyrand cabinet in 1815 
to refute the Ultra argument against Grégoire. But 
with the issue now raised, Pasquier defended the king’s 
choice of ministers in 1815 while essentially urging the 
rejection of Gregoire as a matter of conscience. His 
speech was well received, and the Deputies voted by a 
vast majority to exclude Grégoire. Pasquier’s brief 
and very mild oration was the only effort by a minister 
to counter the extremism of both the liberals and the 
Ultras, although Portal, Roy, and Decazes were present 
for at least part of the session. That evening Decazes 
criticized Pasquier for lacking firmness in his speech, 
sorely wounding him.’ 

After the opening of the legislative session, the min- 
istry would normally have presented its election law. 
But since the minister of justice, de Serre, who was 
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preparing this proposal, was seriously ill, it was de- 
layed until January and other matters were discussed. 
De Serre’s persistent illness seriously weakened the 
ministry in the Chambers, and liberal opposition also 
began to make itself felt, giving rise in December to 
speculation that the Decazes cabinet might fall. Ac- 
companying this speculation was a seemingly wide- 
spread rumor that Pasquier was to become prime min- 
ister. This was, however, hardly a practical possibility, 
for the Ultras with whom Pasquier had advocated alli- 
ance still disliked him, Villéle writing on January 7 to 
his wife that he had not returned Pasquier’s calling 
card for fear of receiving a dinner invitation.‘ 

To the handicap of de Serre’s absence was added an 
illness which afflicted Decazes from early January until 
mid-February. Thus virtually the entire task of repre- 
senting the ministry in the Chambers devolved on Pas- 
quier. This duty was not, however, onerous until in 
mid-January the Chamber, lacking any real ministerial 
proposals to consider, took up various petitions, espe- 
cially a group of about thirty with nearly 20,000 signa- 
tures demanding the maintenance of the Charter and 
the election law. On January 14 the Chamber’s com- 
mittee recommended against acceptance of these peti- 
tions, but the liberals, led by Benjamin Constant, 
Jacques Dupont de Eure, and others, insisted on con- 
sidering them. Pasquier saw these demands as attacks 
on the ministry and spoke against them on January 
14 and 15. In his first speech Pasquier denounced the 
liberals’ claims that the king would destroy basic rights 
by modifying his own laws and Charter, claims which 
he described as violations of royal prerogatives. He 
also attacked the petitions as being artificially contrived. 
That evening the king expressed his approval of Pas- 
quiers’s effort. The next day he again attacked the 
origin of the petitions, elaborating on the detrimental 
effect their organizers had on the state. With the aid 
of some of the Ultras such as Villèle and Lainé, the 
ministry finally won its point, but by a majority of only 
five votes. Pasquier was the only minister to speak 
during this initial test of strength with the liberals. 
At a ball on the evening of January 15 Marshal Victor 
de Castellane noted Pasquier was satisfied and covered 
with the laurels of his morning’s triumph. Although 
this affair was relatively unimportant in itself, it was 
regarded as highly indicative of things to come.’ 

Meanwhile de Serre’s health had continued to de- 
cline. About January 20 he abandoned all hope of 
completing the election law and turned it over to 
Decazes, himself suffering ill health. To finish the 
project Decazes convoked a Conseil de cabinet consist- 
ing of the ministers plus Richelieu, Lainé, de Serre’s 

4 Rémusat, Correspondance 6: p. 242; Molé, Mémoires 4: 
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under-secretary Siméon, and several others. Villele 
and Corbiére refused to participate but agreed to make 
their comments known through Pasquier. The council 
met until February 9 when it finally agreed on a pro- 
posal, similar to de Serre’s, which Villèle, Artois, and 
the Ultras agreed to accept. It was decided to present 
the project to the Deputies on February 14% But 
meanwhile Decazes’s position had weakened under con- 
tinued attack and for some time he had contemplated 
approaching Richelieu to return as prime minister. For 
several months Pasquier’s relations with Richelieu had 
grown warmer. Since December, 1819, the two had 
held daily conferences, and Richelieu had done what 
he could to assist Pasquier in his diplomatic duties. 
Decazes was aware of this, and late in January he asked 
Pasquier to approach Richelieu about returning to 
head the cabinet. Pasquier, suspecting some sort of 
ruse by Decazes, insisted that Portal accompany him 
and they carried out their mission only after receiving 
assurances that Decazes was prepared to resign and 
give Richelieu complete control in forming a new min- 
istry. Richelieu, however, absolutely refused.’ 

On the evening of February 13, 1820, Pasquier, 
Portalis, and Mounier had assembled at Decazes’s home 
to prepare for the presentation of the election law the 
next day, when about eleven o’clock a gendarme burst 
in to inform them that the Duc de Berry had been 
assassinated. Shocked by the news but lacking com- 
plete details, Decazes and Pasquier drove to the Pre- 
fecture of Police where they supposed the assassin to 
be held. But no one there had yet heard of the tragedy 
and so, fearing a plot against the entire royal family, 
they hastened to the Opera where Berry had been 
stabbed and where he then lay dying. Decazes imme- 
diately set about supervising various arrangements and 
interrogating the assassin, Louis Louvel, captured on 
the spot. Pasquier had noticed the disdain with which 
the Duchesse de Berry had greeted Decazes’s arrival 
and, fearing Decazes would arouse criticism, attempted 
to dissuade him. But Decazes persisted, and when the 
attending surgeons requested that Louvel be secretly 
asked whether the dagger were poisoned, Decazes whis- 
pered the question to him, an action later seized upon 
by the Ultras with disastrous consequences. Pasquier 
subsequently returned home since as minister of foreign 
affairs it was his duty to notify the rest of Europe of 
the tragedy. He was preparing these dispatches when 
Richelieu arrived bringing news of Berry’s death. Pas- 
quier and Richelieu discussed the situation and its dip- 
lomatic repercussions and they agreed that Richelieu, 
who was to depart for England the following day to 
congratulate George IV on his accession, should remain 
in Paris. Pasquier claimed that he then foresaw that 
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Richelieu would soon be obliged to return to the 
ministry.§ 

On February 14 the Chamber of Deputies assembled 
to vote its condolences to the king. An Ultra deputy, 
Clausel de Coussergues, proposed that the Chamber 
accuse Decazes of complicity in the murder of Berry. 
He was immediately shouted down from all sides. But 
Pasquier, along with Portal and Roy in the ministerial 
bench, chose not to attack the proposal and defend 
Decazes. Pasquier later regretted not having spoken 
out but claimed that he and his colleagues felt that in 
view of the outcry which Clausel provoked, and espe- 
cially the indignation expressed by the other Ultras, 
there was no need for the ministers to counterattack. 
Decazes was justifiably horrified at the lack of sup- 
port by the three ministers present. Whether Pas- 
quier, who according to Broglie had a most pitiful look 
on his face that morning, actually believed no response 
was necessary, or whether he deliberately declined to 
defend Decazes, believing that Decazes’s fall was only a 
matter of time anyway, will never be known. It is, 
however, inconceivable that so experienced a politician 
as Pasquier would not realize the need to respond to 
such a serious charge. Whatever the reason, Pas- 
quier’s inactivity placed him in a bad light, and the 
Ultras now sensed victory over Decazes.° 

To calm the court party, the king instructed Pasquier 
to tell Decazes it would be wise for their newspapers to 
speak of the pregnancy of the Duchesse de Berry. But 
pressure from the Ultras quickly mounted, resulting 
in a midnight cabinet meeting with Decazes at which 
it was decided to present the election law on February 
15, along with hastily prepared laws reestablishing 
newspaper censorship and restricting individual liberty. 
Thus on February 15 Decazes presented a restrictive 
press law to the Peers and a new election law to the 
Deputies, and Pasquier made a brief presentation of 
the law on individual liberty, which he described as 
necessary to stem the tide threatening to subvert 
religion, morality, monarchy, liberty, and public order. 
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Prior to the opening of this session Pasquier, aware of 
Decazes’s increasing bitterness over his colleagues’ fail- 
ure to defend him, had impressed upon Ravez, presi- 
dent of the Deputies, the desirability of having the 
minutes of the February 14 session indicate that Clau- 
sel’s proposal had been sharply rejected by the entire 
Chamber. When the minutes were read on February 
15, the insertion had been duly made. It was adopted 
only after heated discussion, with twenty Ultras voting 
against it.?° 

But the Ultras, led by Jules de Polignac who only 
twenty-four hours earlier had been demanding restric- 
tive legislation, now opposed the proposed press law. 
Their position was publicly proclaimed when on Feb- 
ruary 16 they refused an immediate discussion and vote 
on it, simply as a means of defeating Decazes, and they 
unleashed a torrent of attacks against him. Pasquier 
was quickly convinced that Decazes’s demise was immi- 
nent, and when the other ministers likewise concluded 
that the only solution was for Richelieu to assume 
leadership of the cabinet, Pasquier and Portal were 
delegated to convince Louis XVIII to part with 
Decazes. Pasquier’s proposal, probably contained in 
a letter of February 16 which the king described as 
“black as ink,” elicited no resentment from Louis who 
that same day had authorized Decazes to contact Riche- 
lieu. If Louis had any hesitation, it was dispelled by 
a visit on February 18 by Artois and the Duchesse 
d'Angoulême, insisting that Decazes must go."? 

There now remained to convince Richelieu to accept, 
and in this Pasquier, informed of Louis’s instructions 
to Decazes, played an active role. But Richelieu hesi- 
tated for several days, delaying Decazes’s resignation. 
Finally, after Artois promised his support and the king 
pleaded with him, Richelieu agreed on February 20 to 
rejoin the cabinet. His nomination as president of the 
Council of Ministers without portfolio was signed that 
day. Pasquier, to whom the king had shown his cor- 
respondence with Richelieu, went to reassure him of 
the king’s policy. When Richelieu, who was unable 
to write or go to the king in person, accepted, he gave 
Pasquier the task of working out the details with 
Louis. Thus Pasquier, at Richelieu’s suggestion, ar- 
ranged the appointment of Decazes as ambassador to 
Great Britain.” 
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On February 12 Pasquier expressed to de Serre 
his relief at Richelieu’s acceptance which, he said, 
would permit the ministry to continue on its present 
course while the ministers who remained would labor 
to save the king, the dynasty, and constitutional liberty. 
Pasquier no doubt felt at least some relief at the de- 
parture of Decazes who, although not renowned as a 
diplomat, had constantly meddled in foreign policy, 
corresponding with Metternich and others to an extent 
Pasquier probably never realized but of which he had 
sufficient cognizance to arouse his anger.?? 

With Richelieu’s return Pasquier faced a somewhat 
similar situation, but he regarded it quite differently. 
Unlike Decazes, Richelieu was a recognized expert on 
foreign affairs and there can be no question that he 
exercised a considerable amount of supervision over 
the conduct of Pasquier’s ministry. The precise extent 
of that supervision is, however, difficult to ascertain, 
and it is frequently impossible to determine whether a 
certain policy originated with Richelieu, with Pasquier, 
or with Gérard de Rayneval, the under-secretary at the 
Foreign Ministry who was the mainstay of French 
foreign policy during much of the Restoration. Al- 
though Pasquier and Richelieu worked well together, 
there were of course differences that arose between 
them. Sometimes these were settled in Pasquier’s favor, 
but more often, especially if they involved basic matters 
of policy, Richelieu prevailed. Richelieu’s assistance 
to Pasquier in fact benefited both Pasquier and the 
ministry, for it enabled Pasquier to devote more time 
to parliamentary matters than he could have otherwise. 
This was of vital importance, for with the illness of 
de Serre, Pasquier became virtually the sole ministry 
spokesman in the Chambers. Louis Favre, Pasquier’s 
secretary, described him as the “orator of the cabinet” 
and regarded the second Richelieu ministry as the most 
brilliant part of his parliamentary career. Richelieu 
himself wrote that in the 1819-1820 session Pasquier 
“was almost alone in coping with the enemy and dis- 
played a talent equaled only by his courage.” ** Al- 
though Pasquier felt he was well received by the diplo- 
matic corps, he realized they did not have the confi- 
dence in him they had placed in Richelieu. Some men, 
such as Hyde de Neuville, French minister in Wash- 
ington, felt that Pasquier’s past association with Riche- 
lieu was a recommendation in itself, and Baron Goltz 
of the Prussian embassy regarded him as a definite im- 
provement over Dessolles.*° . 

Prior to Richelieu’s return, Pasquier was faced with 
two basic problems at the Foreign Ministry: the Span- 
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ish revolt and an affair, conceived by Metternich, which 
Pasquier inherited from Dessolles. Metternich, whom 
Pasquier regarded as his chief diplomatic adversary, 
had been highly critical of the policies of Decazes. On 
learning of Berry’s assassination Metternich wrote, 
“Liberalism is going its way, it is raining murder.” 
He concluded that, if French policy did not change, all 
was lost. Metternich was not one to tolerate such a 
situation if he could help it, and to force a change in 
French policy seems to be the best explanation of an 
intrigue he had started while Dessolles was still foreign 
minister.7® 

Since early 1819 Metternich had toyed with a Rus- 
sian proposal to issue joint instructions to the allied 
ambassadors in Paris on the conduct they should fol- 
low at the death of the ailing Louis XVIII. In May, 
1819, Metternich suggested that the ambassadors be 
instructed to present themselves immediately to Louis’s 
legitimate successor at the king’s death and that they 
abstain from any action toward a proclaimed king 
not in the direct line of succession. Although Castle- 
reagh rejected a formal proposal to this effect, feeling 
it could not be kept secret and would damage Artois’s 
position in the eyes of the French, Metternich per- 
sisted.17 

Meanwhile, the French had learned of Metternich’s 
proposal, and on October 30 Dessolles instructed Victor 
de Caraman, French ambassador in Vienna, to make 
discreet inquiries. It was Pasquier who received Cara- 
man’s reply of November 29. Caraman had broached 
the subject to Metternich, who indicated he felt it was 
of the highest importance and he was determined to 
reopen it. Caraman inquired what the ambassadors 
would do if the crown were contested. Metternich 
replied that if there were no dispute they should im- 
mediately recognize Artois, but if the throne were con- 
tested they should not intervene. Probably unknown 
to Caraman, this was a slight but significant difference 
between Metternich’s proposal to the other courts and 
what he told Caraman. Obviously public knowledge 
of the conditions proposed to Caraman would be an 
open invitation for a coup by the opposition.** 

Pasquier, convinced that Metternich had in fact cir- 
cularized the other courts, showed Caraman’s reply to 
the king. Louis was so shocked by Metternich’s per- 
fidy and Caraman’s simplicity that he personally drafted 
a note on Metternich’s lack of principles. Arguing that 
ambassadors were accredited to the King of France not 
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to Louis XVIII, Louis accepted the idea of instruc- 
tions. But these instructions, he said, must be to rec- 
ognize immediately his legitimate successor regardless 
of any dispute. The text of this note was sent to 
Caraman on December 18 by Pasquier, who told Cara- 
man to renew the discussions with Metternich, acting 
as if it were the result of his own reflections and keep- 
ing the king’s note secret. Pasquier insisted on imme- 
diate recognition of the rights of the king’s legitimate 
successor, even if the succession were contested.?® 

A dispatch from Caraman on January 4, 1820, how- 
ever, told of an unexpected development. Caraman 
was preparing to carry out Pasquier’s instructions 
when he was summoned by Metternich who immedi- 
ately brought up the subject at hand and indicated that 
he knew the contents of Caraman’s dispatch of Novem- 
ber 29 which had just been relayed to him by the 
British ambassador, whose counterpart in Paris had 
learned it in conversation with Decazes. Metternich, 
quoting the same source, said Decazes had attacked the 
uncertain action proposed for the ambassadors who he 
felt should guarantee the present ministry against the 
right (the Ultras). This was regretted by Metternich. 
Caraman, defending Metternich’s purity of intention, 
complained that he had lost Metternich’s confidence 
and said that under these conditions he should not 
mention the contents of Pasquier’s latest dispatch which 
he would use later.” 

On January 20, however, Pasquier again instructed 
Caraman to question Metternich, for Louis XVIII was 
impatient. This time, Caraman was to present the 
ideas in the king’s note and Pasquier’s December 18 
dispatch as being a combination of his own thoughts 
and those of the cabinet. In view of the dangers which 
the present uncertainty created for the crown, Pasquier 
felt it was urgent to convince the Austrians to adopt 
a saner position. He also denied that Decazes was 
seeking foreign support against any faction, especially 
the Ultras.?* 

Caraman hastened to Metternich and reported the 
results on February 6. He mentioned the king’s note 
to Metternich, who asked to see it, and Caraman had 
complied. Metternich exclaimed over the king’s cour- 
age, saying that Louis XVIII himself should take the 
initiative in requesting the other courts to issue the 
controversial instructions. Metternich also indicated 
his desire to discuss the note with Emperor Francis I, 
for which Caraman gave him a copy, and he recognized 
the futility of attempting to provide for exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The emperor approved Metternich’s sug- 
gestion, which Caraman supported, that the French 
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use the principles in the note to obtain the cooperation 
of the other courts. Metternich himself, however, 
wrote on February 6 to his ambassador in London in 
an attempt to use Louis XVIIP s note to obtain Castle- 
reagh’s support for common instructions, twisting the 
note into a French demand for the instructions. This 
horrified Castlereagh who thought such a move by the 
French might cost Louis his throne and mistakenly 
saw in it an attempt by Pasquier to gain control over 
the king. Castlereagh reconfirmed Britain’s refusal to 
maintain any particular dynasty on the French throne.” 
The French were likewise horrified, for as Pasquier 
observed, “when the king himself had taken care to 
show that the question [of recognizing his successor | 
should not be discussed since it had been resolved in 
advance, it was now proposed to him that it be nego- 
tiated ex professo in front of and by all the cabinets 
of Europe.” Before Pasquier could reply to Cara- 
man, Berry was assassinated and a rightist reaction 
began. To convey his personal condolences to Louis 
XVIII, Francis I sent General Ludwig von Wall- 
moden. But Wallmoden’s visit had other purposes as 
well, for Metternich instructed him to impress upon the 
king that the emperor felt the future of the Bourbon 
dynasty depended on halting the tide of revolution in 
France. Wallmoden was also to seek an interview with 
Decazes, in whose ability to control the situation the 
Austrians had no confidence, and urge him to seek co- 
operation with the right. Of course when Wallmoden 
arrived in Paris his instructions were largely useless 
as Richelieu had become prime minister.” 
Preoccupied with more pressing matters, Pasquier 
finally replied to Caraman on March 24. The king, 
who had read Caraman’s letter of February 6, ex- 
pressed his displeasure at Caraman’s violation of his 
instructions and the subsequent developments. Pas- 
quier observed that Caraman’s action made the king 
himself appear to doubt the rights of his successor and 
he repeated Louis’s opposition to such instructions. 
Furthermore, if Louis were to request such instruc- 
tions, Pasquier said he would appear to regard an 
incontestable right of succession as being dependent on 
their consent, with dangerous foreign and domestic 
repercussions. Pasquier then told Caraman to drop the 
matter, but he was to try to ascertain whether Metter- 
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nich had used the king’s note in his dealings with 
the other courts.” 

Metternich temporarily abandoned his project, until 
in mid-April he approached Berlin about it, fully realiz- 
ing it could not be achieved as he had originally hoped. 
With Prussia’s support he then approached Russia in 
June about a joint agreement of the three powers to 
recognize the legitimate French successor immediately 
at the death of Louis XVIII and to refuse recognition 
to any pretender. These instructions, the normal con- 
duct of the ambassadors anyway, were sent to the three 
representatives in September, 1820, without consulting 
the British. The French, when they learned of this, 
lodged with the Austrians minor protests which were 
really little more than points of honor, and the whole 
affair quickly came to an end.”® 

This affair had already begun when Pasquier be- 
came foreign minister, but it was largely negotiated 
under his direction, which reflected his realization of 
the delicacy and even potential danger it involved. 
Metternich’s ulterior motives were another question. 
His initial proposal for instructions to the ambassadors 
in Paris specified only the immediate recognition of 
the legitimate successor and non-recognition of any 
other. Apparently not until the French inquired about 
the instructions did Metternich add the condition that 
the succession would be recognized only if it were un- 
contested but otherwise the ambassadors would recog- 
nize no one. This difference seems to have held the 
key to Metternich’s motives, for he and the French 
were doubtlessly both aware that inevitable public 
knowledge of such qualified instructions would be an 
open invitation to various factions to attempt a coup. 
This fear governed the French response to the situa- 
tion, and it appears that Metternich used it to try to 
pressure the French into more conservative policies by 
adding the restrictive condition to recognition of Artois’s 
succession. This point was most apparent in the in- 
structions to Wallmoden for his audience with Louis 
XVIII. But after February, 1820, Metternich had no 
need to press the issue, for the assassination of Berry 
had accomplished his goal. The liberalism of Decazes 
was gone, Richelieu had returned, and French politics 
were entering a more conservative phase. Pasquier 
wisely recognized the dangers inherent in protracted 
negotiations on the subject and dropped it at the first 
opportunity. Whether Metternich would have actually 
refused to recognize Artois if the succession were con- 
tested is unimportant. The French interpretation of 
Austria’s position and their fear of public knowledge 
of it were the determining factors. The whole affair, 
however, was soon obscured by the Spanish and Nea- 
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politan revolutions and the Congresses of Troppau and 
Laibach. 

The other major issue which confronted Pasquier 
early in his tenure of Foreign Affairs was the Spanish 
revolt in early January, 1820, and which by March 7 
resulted in Ferdinand VII’s acceptance of the Consti- 
tution of 1812. The revolt progressed rather slowly 
in January and February, and the French Foreign 
Ministry was not overly disturbed by it. Furthermore, 
the French ambassador to Madrid, Adrien de Mont- 
morency-Laval, was on leave in France when the revolt 
began. But since he might not be suited to handling 
such affairs, he was retained in Paris until late Feb- 
ruary when his good relationship with Ferdinand con- 
vinced the French to send him back to Madrid. But 
he had hardly reached Spain when the king accepted 
the constitution, rendering his instructions useless. 
Pasquier and Richelieu then concluded that, Louis 
XVIII being the head of the Bourbon family, the 
French could naturally offer advice to Ferdinand, but 
that since the Spanish king had somewhat readily ac- 
ceded to the rebels’ demands, he should be advised not 
to attempt to retrace his steps by force but rather to 
make the best of the situation. For this mission Pas- 
quier and Richelieu selected Frederic de La Tour du 
Pin, known for his constitutional leanings and there- 
fore, it was hoped, acceptable to the Spanish revolu- 
tionaries.” 

La Tour du Pin was to attempt to gain the confi- 
dence of both king and revolutionaries in Spain, so 
that he might act as a mediator and try to calm both 
sides. Since the French regarded the Constitution of 
1812 as unworkable, they advocated that before the 
Cortes met, the king himself issue a constitution similar 
to the French Charter. If that were impossible, La 
Tour du Pin was to try to gain sufficient influence 
over the Cortes to obtain the desired modifications, 
specifically an increase in the power of the crown. 
Pasquier clearly saw this mission as a chance to main- 
tain and perhaps increase French influence in Spain.?* 

The French intended to inform the allied courts of 
this mission as late as possible. But when Sir Charles 
Stuart, British ambassador in Paris, learned of it, he 
futilely protested to Pasquier against the influence he 
said France wanted to exert in Spain. Stuart also saw 
to it that the mission of La Tour du Pin became 
public knowledge in Spain, where popular opinion 
grew so incensed that the whole project was aban- 
doned.* In spite of this check, Pasquier did not lose 
all hope of influencing Spanish affairs. On April 9 
he wrote to Montmorency-Laval that French interven- 
tion would have to await further developments, and on 

27 Pasquier, Mémoires 4: pp. 491, 492; Pasquier to Mont- 
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April 24 in a dispatch to London he reasserted Louis 
XVIII’s claims to influence in Spain. Clearly he re- 
sented British influence there, and he likewise opposed 
the intervention which Russia now proposed.*° 

On April 19 the tsar was formally notified of the 
new Spanish constitution. This resulted in the dis- 
patch on April 30 of a Russian memoir to the foreign 
courts, raising the possibility of intervention in Spain 
by the five allies, recommending unanimous disapproval 
by them of developments in Spain, and asking for a 
reply from them.‘ The French were now placed in 
a delicate position. As Pasquier indicated to Pierre de 
La Ferronnays, French ambassador to Russia, the 
French found the Russian position quite justified, 
although he hoped the Spanish would not be provoked 
by it. He instructed Laval to try to mitigate the Span- 
ish reaction and observed to him that while France had 
no intention of intervening in Spain, in addition to 
avoiding a Spanish outburst they also had to guard 
their relations with Russia and England and prevent 
the affair from becoming a domestic political issue. 
Pasquier was especially wary of the influence of the 
Spanish revolution on the students and some discon- 
tented army officers who, he felt, were waiting for an 
opportunity to try to overthrow the government.f? 

There was, however, another factor to be considered : 
the insurgent Spanish Latin American colonies. This 
was a major theme in the instructions given to Decazes 
on June 30, prior to his departure for his London em- 
bassy. The Spanish revolution was seen as the most 
important current problem, especially in view of its 
implications for colonial trade, from which England 
stood to profit by the continuation of the revolt. 
France, however, would profit only by a prompt paci- 
fication. 

Caught in their dilemma of trying to avoid offending 
anyone, the French delayed their response until they 
knew the positions of the other courts. The British 
adopted a position of non-intervention as set forth in 
Castlereagh’s State Paper of May 5. Austria fol- 
lowed the British position, and Prussia fell in behind, 
although Metternich indicated to Baron Karl Vincent 
he was only biding his time for both moral and mate- 
rial intervention. Feeling that Russia’s attitude toward 
France was unreliable, and blaming Britain for turning 
Spain against France, Pasquier devoted much care to 
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the French response. He regarded the French memoir, 
sent to the allies early in July, as the point of de- 
parture for French policy and the first official state- 
ment of the principles which guided the cabinet.** 

This memoir claimed that the five courts were in 
basic agreement. It reasserted the special relationship 
of the Bourbon monarchs of France and Spain, but 
expressed regret that Ferdinand had not made timely 
changes in his government and disapproved the manner 
in which he was brought to accept the constitution. 
The French now asked whether the situation in Spain 
justified allied intervention, and in what form. They 
also asked what policy would be adopted if the situa- 
tion worsened. The French opposed intervention at 
that time but insisted that, if the peace of Europe 
were threatened, the five courts should act. Mean- 
while, uniform instructions advocating moderation 
should be sent to their ambassadors in Madrid. The 
French indicated that they were prepared to go as far 
as a diplomatic break with Spain, but they felt una- 
nimity in any action was essential although the appear- 
ance of a league against Spain should be avoided.*° 
Their initial attempt at unilateral intervention having 
been thwarted by the British, the French were clearly 
not about to encourage anything but the mildest action 
by anyone else. They could not, however, oppose all 
intervention without alienating Russia and thus this 
memoir was the compromise Pasquier devised. 

Pasquier’s memoir achieved its goal of offending no 
one. The British completely approved its principles, 
although Castlereagh saw grave difficulties in sending 
uniform instructions to the ambassadors in Madrid for 
this would involve a right of intervention in foreign 
states which the British did not recognize. The tsar 
approved the reasons for the French position but re- 
gretted the lack of support by his allies for his pro- 
posals, support which Nesselrode said might have pre- 
vented the revolt which erupted in Naples in July.* 
This revolt, which led to the Congresses of Troppau 
and Laibach, also increased tensions between France 
and Spain. But in the meantime, Pasquier had been 
occupied in the Chambers at least as much as in 
diplomacy. 

In reaction to the assassination of Berry, the Decazes 
ministry had presented to the Chambers laws dealing 
with newspaper censorship, individual liberty, and elec- 
tions. The Richelieu cabinet persisted with the first 
two, and Pasquier carried virtually the entire load of 
defending the proposals in debate during the next 
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five weeks. First came the proposal to reestablish the 
newspaper censorship. The Peers, where it was origi- 
nally introduced, appointed a hostile committee which 
recommended against adoption. On February 28 Pas- 
quier defended the proposal against its attackers on 
both right and left. He argued that conditions neces- 
sitated censoring the newspapers. Although he claimed 
that the courts prevented the censorship from being 
used arbitrarily, he made the mistake of acknowledging 
that in the hands of the cabinet censorship could be- 
come a party tool. But, he said, at least it would be 
the party of the monarchy, of France, of the Charter, 
of the Bourbons, and of liberty, and this party must 
triumph. Later that day the Peers adopted the measure 
with some amendments, especially restricting its dura- 
tion to one year. Although the king thought Pasquier 
had spoken marvelously, some of the liberals seized 
on his comments, claiming that he had said that the 
censorship should be partisan, and he later had to de- 
fend himself in the Deputies.*” 

Pasquier likewise spoke several times on this law 
in the Chamber of Deputies, where it was reported on 
March 16 with the recommendation of adoption as 
amended by the Peers. Responding to liberal attacks, 
especially by Jacques Manuel and La Fayette, on 
March 23 and 24 he delivered major speeches devoted 
more to defending the ministry, its policies, and the 
need for restrictive legislation than to the specifics of 
the censorship law. On March 23 he especially 
stressed the devotion of the monarchy to liberty, deny- 
ing that the ministry was seeking to perpetuate arbi- 
trary censorship. The following day he defended 
French policy toward the Spanish revolution, respond- 
ing to those who criticized his attitude as insufficiently 
friendly toward the revolution. On March 30 the law 
was passed as adopted by the Peers and the king signed 
it on March 31.58 

Simultaneously Pasquier was involved in debates on 
the suspension of individual liberty—the detention for 
three months of anyone accused of plotting against 
king or state—which he had proposed on February 15. 
This was the third such law of the Restoration, all of 
which had been supported by Pasquier. On March 8 
Pasquier delivered his major address on this proposal, 
insisting on passage of the original bill, not the 
amended version proposed by the Deputies’ committee. 
Acknowledging that it was an arbitrary measure, he 
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argued that when one departed from legality it should 
be for an important goal which was certain of achieve- 
ment, and furthermore an arbitrary measure need not 
resemble a legal one. Pasquier took exception to Con- 
stant’s description of the proposal as “counter-revolu- 
tionary.” His oration clearly indicated he was dis- 
turbed by the liberals’ attacks. In a later discussion 
Pasquier strongly defended the right of the govern- 
ment to use secret imprisonment.*® 

These debates, as well as those on the censorship 
law, were marked by especially bitter controversy be- 
tween Pasquier and Benjamin Constant, whose speeches 
frequently contained derogatory allusions to Pasquier’s 
role in Napoleon’s police. On March 13 Constant 
delivered an especially rancorous presentation. Pas- 
quier rose to defend himself, recounting the loss of his 
family during the Terror and his own imprisonment 
and justifying his service to Napoleon as in the best 
interests of his country and fellow citizens. He con- 
cluded by claiming that the real danger to liberty lay 
in an excess of popular emotion. Pasquier’s little 
speech had the almost pathetic ring of a man con- 
vinced he was right but overwhelmed by the opposition 
and grasping at every conceivable argument to win his 
point. Nevertheless, the suspension of individual 
liberty was adopted by the Deputies on March 15 and 
by the Peers on March 25, albeit with amendments 
restricting the conditions of arbitrary detention.*° 

Although Pasquier struggled valiantly in the Cham- 
bers, his oratory was not flamboyant enough to counter 
the violent attacks of the liberals. Therefore the min- 
istry, wary of losing a few critical votes by an impru- 
dent comment, adopted the tactic of pressing for votes 
rather than debates on issues. This situation largely 
stemmed from the virulent opposition faced by the cabi- 
net in the Chambers, but also from Pasquier’s position 
as virtually the sole government orator, the result not 
only of de Serre’s illness but also of Richelieu’s view 
of his role as prime minister. Although he acknowl- 
edged the able assistance of Siméon, Pasquier com- 
plained to de Serre of his burden as well as the violent 
attacks on the ministry. Furthermore, the election law 
had not yet been discussed.* 

Of the three exceptional laws proposed by the De- 
cazes ministry, there still remained the election law. 
But because of the hostile reception which the Deputies’ 
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committee had given the Decazes proposal and oppo- 
sition in the Chamber from both sides, the Richelieu 
cabinet withdrew it and proposed a simpler measure 
calling for indirect election, which they felt would 
have moderate and conservative support, and whose 
nine articles would simplify debate on the subject. But 
when on April 17 Siméon presented to the Deputies 
the new proposal, which according to Frederick Artz 
was in fact drafted by the Ultras, a furor was im- 
mediately raised by the liberals who contested the 
ministry’s right to withdraw the original measure and 
substitute a new one. Following a suspension of the 
session to restore order, Pasquier defended the king’s 
right to withdraw a proposal he had originated, the 
position ultimately accepted by the Deputies. Debates 
on the election law finally opened on May 15. In an 
impromptu discussion following the committee report, 
Pasquier in response to liberal demands for additional 
information made the rather imprudent comment “the 
Chamber cannot give orders to the ministers of the 
king.” Fortunately for the ministry, none of the lib- 
erals chose to capitalize immediately on this comment. 
Between the presentation of the election law and dis- 
cussions of it, Pasquier was involved in several other 
important matters.? 

One such affair was a petition to the Deputies by 
Joseph Madier de Montjau, a magistrate from Nimes, 
protesting the existence of a secret government directed 
by Artois, which he blamed for violence in that area. 
The petition was reported to the Deputies on April 25, 
with the recommendation that it be sent to Richelieu. 
Madier’s claim of the éxistence of a secret Ultra gov- 
ernment was immediately supported in the Chamber 
by Louis de Sainte-Aulaire. The ministry could not 
let pass unanswered accusations which struck so high 
in the royal family and which offended the Ultras on 
whose votes the cabinet depended. But the ministers 
also feared that if the affair were prolonged, solid proof 
of the charges might be produced. Thus Pasquier, 
who admitted the validity of many of Madier’s charges, 
was given the task of pacifying the Ultras. In his 
speech, which really ended debate on the subject on 
April 25, Pasquier, hardly mentioning the disposition 
of the petition, devoted himself to questioning the proof 
of Madier’s claims, criticizing Madier for not using 
judicial channels, and attempting to explain away the 
purported secret government as the result of factional- 
ism, the effect of which he deplored. Although Pas- 
quier defended Artois’s innocence, he felt his speech 
was coldly received by the Ultras. The Chamber voted 
unanimously to send Madier’s petition to Richelieu and 
also ordered its publication, but declined the reading of 
it to the Deputies.** 
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As the session continued into its fifth month, the 
ministry began to doubt its ability to complete revision 
of the electoral law. The Deputies’ committee on the 
budget essentially finished its study on April 20, 
whereas the committee examining the new electoral law 
was only appointed that day. But the cabinet feared 
that, if the report on the budget were presented first, 
the opposition would delay by discussing it until the 
election law could no longer be considered. There- 
fore Pasquier went to see the president of the budget 
committee, Beugnot, with whom he was on good terms, 
and confided to him the importance of dealing with the 
election law first. Beugnot proved to be most under- 
standing. The ministry introduced an additional finan- 
cial measure, which the ministers insisted on discussing 
and which was sent to the budget committee for study. 
Pasquier himself engaged in a lengthy debate with 
Laffitte, and with Beugnot insisting on meticulous con- 
sideration of all questions involved, enough time was 
gained that the election law committee completed its 
work and presentation was scheduled, in spite of liberal 
protests, for May 6.‘ 

Pasquier felt it was likewise part of a liberal attempt 
to delay, before the election law had been finished, that 
on May 1 in secret session Manuel proposed an address 
to the king, attacking the ministry, protesting the forth- 
coming election law, and warning His Majesty of the 
danger from the right and the cabinet’s policies. On 
May 3 Manuel’s proposal was discussed in the Depu- 
ties. Manuel again attacked the ministry as uncon- 
stitutional and raised the issue of a secret Ultra gov- 
ernment. He was opposed by Siméon, Marie Barthél- 
émy de Castelbajac, and Pasquier who delivered a 
lengthy oration against the petition as an assault on 
the ministry, the Chamber, and the throne itself. The 
Deputies rejected the petition.*° 

On May 15 the Deputies opened debate on the re- 
vised election law, beginning the longest and bitterest 
legislative struggle in Pasquier’s memory. The minis- 
try’s proposal called for arrondissement electoral col- 
leges of qualified electors to choose the candidates, and 
departmental colleges of the most heavily taxed elec- 
tors, to elect the Deputies. Thus actual selection of the 
Deputies was to be confided to the rich. The general 
debates on this bill lasted ten days, and discussion of 
the various articles occupied nearly a month in the 
Deputies. The liberals staunchly opposed the loss of 
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direct election, which they regarded as a reactionary 
change. Pasquier delivered several major addresses to 
the Deputies, the first on May 18 when he claimed 
that the existing law did not adequately assure the 
tranquillity and stability necessary for liberty because 
of the furor caused by annual elections. Although 
annual elections were prescribed by the Charter, he 
argued that modification of this provision was in the 
interest of maintaining the Charter itself. In response 
to charges by Royer-Collard that the proposal violated 
the Charter’s guarantees of equality, he replied, “The 
equality consecrated by the Charter means that no one 
should be prevented from acquiring all the rights which 
his industry, his ability permit him to acquire.” He 
continued, “when there are no obstacles to the citizens 
who attain the payment of the property qualification 
enjoying the right attached to it, the principle of equal- 
ity is maintained as much as possible in a state which 
has not taken the agrarian law as the basis of its con- 
stitution.” Even among those meeting the 300-franc 
franchise requirement, Pasquier felt there were many 
so involved in their occupation as to be prevented from 
developing their minds and greater electoral power 
should be given to those better placed to exercise it. 
Thus Pasquier disposed of much of the French middle 
class. His speech was well received by deputies of 
the center and right.*¢ 

On May 23 Pasquier responded to specific criti- 
cisms of the proposal and to attacks on himself by 
Louis Bignon and Sainte-Aulaire. Essentially he at- 
tempted to refute criticisms that the election law vio- 
lated the Charter and that the government was attempt- 
ing to establish a new ruling aristocracy, which he 
claimed should have political power only as a result 
of its place in society.“ This was Pasquier’s last 
speech on the general principles of the bill, his later 
presentations dealing with its specific articles. 

The debates, including Pasquier’s own speech of 
May 23, became increasingly acrimonious and personal, 
and the ministry, aided by de Serre who had returned 
to participate in the discussions, was already doubtful 
of success. In fact extraordinary measures such as 
prorogation and dissolution, which were considered a 
year later, were probably also discussed at this time. 
The detailed discussions of the law began with Article 
1, which Pasquier regarded as the most important and 
which provided for the two-stage election process. 
Pasquier defended this proposal and his colleagues from 
attacks by the liberals. The first real test came over 
a demand by Sainte-Aulaire that priority in discussion 
be given to an amendment by Camille Jordan to retain 
direct election of deputies. The liberals won the vote 
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on priority by one, which the ministry regarded as 
ominous for the future of the entire bill, possibly in- 
volving the fall of the cabinet. Pasquier did not see 
Jordan’s amendment as all that objectionable, but ac- 
ceptance of it would have meant a breach with the 
Ultras, which the cabinet could not permit.*® 

The vote on priority was immediately followed by a 
speech by de Serre who, quite without consulting his 
colleagues, raised the possibility that the ministry would 
accept direct election. In this atmosphere the cabinet 
prepared its groundwork for the vote on Jordan’s 
amendment, the ministers each contacting those depu- 
ties with whom they were best acquainted and whose 
votes might be influenced. Pasquier himself spoke 
against Jordan’s amendment on May 31. Defending 
the constitutionality of the proposed law, he claimed 
its object was to effect a division of the voters so as to 
balance their influence. Seeking to eliminate passion 
from the electoral process, the ministry’s intent, he 
said, was to place it under the influence of those most 
interested in the maintenance of social order, namely 
the wealthiest property owners, although he denied 
this would create a true aristocracy. Apparently if 
Pasquier could not have the aristocracy so dear to his 
heart, he would at least settle for a plutocracy. On 
June 1 Jordan’s amendment was defeated by ten votes, 
prompting Lameth to inquire how much these ten 
votes had cost.? 

The defeat of Jordan’s amendment caused demon- 
strations by liberals which were answered by royalist 
demonstrations involving some officers of the Gardes 
du corps. The ministry sought to avert trouble by 
confining these officers to barracks. Feeling these pre- 
cautions adequate, the ministers on June 3 went to the 
Chamber where, by a majority of five votes, Article 1 
of the electoral law was adopted unamended. This 
prompted further demonstrations and violence by the 
students, as well as by the Gardes du corps officers who 
disobeyed orders, and resulted in the fatal shooting of 
a student named Lallemand. Pasquier and the other 
ministers were under no illusion of the effects of this. 
They prepared for the debates they knew it would 
provoke and which occupied most of the June 5 session 
and parts of subsequent sessions. On June 5 Pasquier 
defended the ministry’s precautions and subsequent 
handling of the affair and urged the Deputies not to 
adjourn their deliberations. Discussion of the election 
law resumed on June 6, although violence continued 
for several days in Paris and was not without its effect 
on the final version of the law.°° 

The specter of mob violence and radical exhorta- 
tions to the people rendered the moderates of center 
and left more tractable, while the seriousness of the 
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situation likewise made the ministry more prone to 
accept modification. Thus a compromise was reached, 
based on an amendment by a deputy, Antoine Boin, 
which provided for departmental colleges of the most 
heavily taxed electors to choose 172 deputies and for 
arrondissement colleges composed of all electors, which 
chose 258 deputies. De Serre reacted favorably to 
this proposal, and the “Boin amendment” was adopted 
by a large majority on June 9. Pasquier was present 
but took no real part in the discussion of this amend- 
ment. His subsequent participation in debate on the 
electoral law was largely limited to technical changes. 
The entire measure was adopted by the Deputies on 
June 12 by a vote of 154 to 95.5: 

Pasquier himself never explained his non-participa- 
tion in the concluding debates on the electoral law. 
Most likely he realized that the ministry proposal could 
not be adopted and therefore when the “Boin amend- 
ment” proved acceptable to a great majority of the 
Chamber, he tacitly accepted it. After all, it did per- 
mit the most heavily taxed one-fourth of the electors 
to vote twice, once in the arrondissement colleges and 
once in the departmental colleges, hence the nickname 
“Law of the Double Vote.” Furthermore, the poorer 
electors, divided into local arrondissement colleges, 
could be more easily influenced and therefore were less 
dangerous.®*? Pasquier did, however, speak once in the 
Chamber of Peers in defense of this law, for, although 
the ministry was confident of passage by the Peers, the 
debates there were vigorous. On June 27 Pasquier 
addressed himself to a vast range of objections, speci- 
fically arguing that the number of deputies was not 
fixed permanently by the Charter and insisting that the 
Charter could be amended by legislation. He also had 
to defend the double vote, in support of which he 
commented, “When a certain goal is proposed, when 
that goal is good and honorable, whatever is necessary 
to arrive at this goal should not be disapproved in a 
nation as enlightened as the French.” The Peers 
adopted the proposal on June 28.°° 

Pasquier also spoke in the Chambers on matters 
other than the three issues carried over from the 
Decazes ministry. Chief among these was his discus- 
sion of financial affairs. On April 15 he addressed the 
Deputies on the acceptance of the accounts for 1818. 
Replying primarily to attacks by Casimir Périer, Pas- 
quier defended the government's financial policies, espe- 
cially its use of foreign loans, which he regarded as 
both necessary and equitable. Four days later he lec- 
tured the Deputies on the need to assure adequate 
and economical food supplies for the Parisians. Then 
on June 15 Pasquier spoke on the current budget for 
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his own Ministry of Foreign Affairs, opposing any 
cuts and defending not only French foreign policy but 
also the French diplomatic service which he described 
as the most devoted group of government officials. His 
major concern was attempted reductions in funds for 
ministry personnel, which he said had been cut to the 
minimum by Richelieu in 1816. This discussion did 
not involve any deep consideration of French policy, 
but in a brief speech on June 23 Pasquier firmly 
denied the right of the Chambers to influence the nego- 
tiation of treaties until such agreements had been pre- 
sented to them by the king. Finance was not Pas- 
quier’s particular ministerial responsibility, but he 
spoke many other times on the budget as it related to 
other ministries, thus further adding to his legislative 
load. Pasquier’s importance in these budget debates 
is reflected in Henri Contamine’s comment that he 
spoke “almost as de facto prime minister.” ** 

One of the few diplomatic issues on which Pasquier 
had to speak in the Chambers during this session was 
French relations with Algeria, and even in this discus- 
sion he was more concerned with political and consti- 
tutional questions than diplomatic ones. On June 20 
Pasquier presented to the Deputies a proposal involv- 
ing payment of debts to Algeria incurred during the 
Revolution. On July 11 Pasquier supported it, not 
only arguing that its terms were just and necessary to 
French commerce but also staunchly defending the 
royal prerogative in treaty-making against liberal at- 
tacks. The following day, responding especially to 
attacks by Manuel, Pasquier again defended the king’s 
right to make treaties without approval of the Cham- 
bers. The Deputies ultimately approved the ministry’s 
proposal. The Peers likewise approved it, although not 
before Pasquier had to defend the ministry against 
complaints that the Chambers were not informed of 
diplomatic affairs.” Pasquier’s handling of this affair 
can only have been complicated by an increase in 
Algerian naval strength which prompted the papacy to 
ask that a French warship be stationed off Civita- 
vecchia, a request which Pasquier refused on July 22 
on the grounds that it would exceed French rights at 
sea and would compromise French relations with 
Algeria.56 

On July 14 Pasquier also spoke on the Peers’ im- 
munity from prosecution, an issue which had arisen 
over debts owed by certain Peers. He opposed the 
proposal that the Peers should proclaim themselves 
completely immune from prosecution. Rather, he felt 
they should be concerned with applying the privilege 
of jurisdiction given them by the Charter. Although 
Pasquier’s right as a minister of the king to discuss 
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such an internal matter of the Chamber of Peers was 
contested, the position he advocated was essentially 
the one adopted by them.5 Albeit long an advocate 
of a strong peerage, Pasquier, now a minister of the 
crown, was not about to encourage the development 
of a political force which might, by virtue of its com- 
plete immunity, engage in activities which could cause 
the fall of a ministry, but he also was determined to 
preserve the prerogatives of the peerage, especially the 
right to determine jurisdiction. 

The 1819-1820 session of the Chambers, which had 
opened on November 29, 1819, finally closed on July 
22, 1820. The ministers turned their attention to 
other matters, chiefly improving their relationship with 
the Ultras. One step already taken in this direction 
was the removal from the Council of State of certain 
liberals who were distasteful to the Ultras and who had 
most vociferously opposed the election law. These 
included Camille Jordan, Royer-Collard, Guizot, and 
Barante. Although Pasquier was involved with de 
Serre in an attempt to soften the blow for Royer-Collard 
and Guizot, he made a major effort to obtain com- 
pensation for Barante in the form of nomination as 
minister plenipotentiary to Denmark, an appointment 
he hoped would not only give Barante time to cool off 
but also separate him from the Paris political scene. 
Richelieu, however, opposed Barante’s appointment and 
it was not until August that Pasquier overcame this 
opposition and informed Copenhagen of his success. 
Barante remained at his post only a short time, soon 
returning to Paris politics. Pasquier later recognized 
the seriousness of the error of arousing liberal opposi- 
tion by these dismissals.°® 

Negotiations for an alliance between the Ultras and 
constitutionalists, for which the Council of State purge 
had been a sine qua non, were carried out by Pasquier, 
Richelieu, de Serre, and Portal with the two Ultra 
leaders Villéle and Corbiére. On the last day of the 
legislative session these two, along with Lainé and 
Ravez, president of the Deputies, met with the cabinet 
to discuss the application of the new election law, 
specifically whether the Chamber should be dissolved 
to obtain a complete renewal, which the new law had 
not provided, or whether the elections should be limited 
to the statutory one-fifth plus the newly created seats. 
De Serre, Portal, Siméon, Portalis, and Pasquier, who 
felt that a complete renewal would result in a consti- 
tutionalist victory, argued for dissolution. But Riche- 
lieu, Lainé, Ravez, and the two Ultras opposed it. 
Recognizing that his views would not predominate, 
Pasquier suggested that, since a three-month respite 
awaited them, the issue should be temporarily left un- 
resolved. With Richelieu’s support this was the posi- 
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tion adopted. Privately Pasquier informed de Serre 
that the ministry should make no further effort to win 
the Ultras. But the cabinet did not long enjoy a re- 
prieve from difficulties.® 

In the spring of 1820 a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment developed around a group of ex-army officers. 
The cabinet learned of the plot and plans were prepared 
at meetings which, for reasons of secrecy, took place 
in Pasquier’s study. It was decided to let the con- 
spirators move before arresting them, a decision sup- 
ported by Pasquier. On the evening of August 18 the 
government learned the uprising was set for the next 
day. Various officials met with Richelieu to coordinate 
planning and they were astounded to learn that Mar- 
mont, commander of the royal guard, had ordered the 
Tuileries guard doubled and other precautions taken. 
Pasquier protested this would only alert the conspira- 
tors, but it was too late. Although many conspirators 
escaped, many were also captured. The cabinet, in 
the interests of the government and of justice, ordered 
those captured to be tried by the Peers rather than 
before civil or military courts.© 

The conspiracy, however, reached into high places, 
and Pasquier had been warned of it although he claimed 
he did not recognize the warning at the time. Early in 
April, Rovigo, returned from exile, visited Madame de 
Rémusat and mentioned schemes involving Marshal 
Soult and others. She alerted Pasquier. Rovigo, who 
had previously but unsuccessfully solicited Pasquier’s 
aid in obtaining an army post, was then staying with 
other imperial officers at Marshal Davout’s Chateau 
de Savigny, ostensibly for the marriage of Davout’s 
daughter. Rovigo sought an interview with Pasquier 
and mentioned the anti-Bourbon sentiments of his col- 
leagues at Savigny. Pasquier brushed his comments 
aside, but after the conspiracy was exposed in August, 
he realized that Rovigo had attempted to warn him of 
a generals’ plot connected with it. Although Pasquier 
admitted his own fault in not recognizing Rovigo’s 
overture, he did not regret it and thought it fortunate 
that men associated with the glory of the Empire were 
not compromised by the discovery of the plot.® 

On September 29, 1820, the widowed Duchesse de 
Berry gave birth to a son, the Duc de Bordeaux. To 
attempt to rally various important figures of both the 
Old Regime and the Empire to the throne, Richelieu 
persuaded the king to use the celebrations to award 
ribbons of the Order of the Holy Ghost to thirty-four 
men. On September 30 Pasquier was made a Knight- 
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Commander of the Order, along with Talleyrand, De- 
cazes, Dessolles, de Serre, and others.® 

With the approach of fall the cabinet had to decide 
whether the elections would involve a partial renewal of 
the Chamber of Deputies or a dissolution and complete 
renewal, which the liberals now demanded. In spite 
of the opposition of Roy, Portal, Portalis, and Pas- 
quier, who felt dissolution would benefit the constitu- 
tional royalists, Richelieu was convinced by the Ultras 
and others not to dissolve. Thus on October 11 the 
arrondissement colleges were convoked for November 
4 and the departmental colleges for November 13 for 
the regular partial election. A vigorous pamphlet cam- 
paign, in which Benjamin Constant and Guizot played 
a leading role, erupted and developed to the point that 
the cabinet felt royal intervention was needed. There- 
fore Pasquier, in close consultation with the cabinet, 
drafted a turgid address, published on October 27 over 
the signatures of the king and Richelieu, urging the 
voters to support the government’s candidates. The 
address urged the electors to reject deputies who 
fomented discord and choose candidates devoted to 
crown and country and opposed to despotism and 
anarchy. Thus France could remain calm and the 
spirit of factionalism would be repressed in the Cham- 
bers, in the courts, and by the royal will. The elec- 
toral colleges, presided over by constitutional and 
Ultra-Royalist presidents, returned a large royalist ma- 
jority, including many Ultras out of office since 1816. 

During the summer of 1820 there were, however, 
developments on the diplomatic scene with which Pas- 
quier had been extensively involved. The most im- 
portant of these was a revolt in Naples in July, re- 
sulting on July 7 in the acceptance of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 by Ferdinand I, the Bourbon king 
of Naples. This threatened Austria’s interests in Italy. 
The initial French position was to allow Austria to 
act, but by July 28 they had changed their outlook and 
proposed a congress to the Austrians. The French 
were not only concerned with containing the revolution, 
but also with preventing Austria from strengthening 
her position in Italy, a possibility about which Pasquier 
had previously cautioned his ambassador in Rome. 
Pasquier, who was spending two-thirds of his time on 
this affair, was also determined, as he informed de 
Serre on August 13, not to present an indifferent atti- 
tude on Naples which would be used against the cabinet 
by the domestic opposition.®* 
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The first major French position statement was a 
memoir dispatched on August 10, largely the work of 
Pasquier whose ideas were accepted by Richelieu. This 
memoir to the allied courts proposed a congress to 
sanction Austrian military intervention in Italy. Al- 
though they felt allied intervention against Naples 
was justified, the French, aware that Austria had 
mobilized, insisted that no territorial aggrandizement 
result from it and asked for unanimous declarations on 
Naples and Austrian action by the five courts. Pas- 
quier also drew a parallel between the positions of the 
French and British governments. This concept influ- 
enced him throughout the two subsequent congresses, 
and in fact he felt the British had already indicated a 
willingness to follow a French initiative.® 

The British, however, were very disinclined to par- 
ticipate in any act or declaration based on a supposed 
right to interfere in the domestic affairs of another 
country. This Decazes reported on August 11 after 
he had discussed at length with Castlereagh the situa- 
tion in Naples and especially the French July memoir 
on Spain. This did not, of course, completely rule 
out British participation in a congress, although by 
August 29, as Richelieu wrote to John Capo d’Istria, 
it appeared that Britain wanted neither a congress nor 
collective acts. Furthermore, Austria was opposed 
to a congress, and both Austria and Britain suspected 
France of collaboration with Russia in this proposal. 
In fact Pasquier, probably under the influence of Riche- 
lieu, had much more in mind, for in the dispatch which 
accompanied the French memoir to La Ferronnays in 
Russia, he wrote: 


The alliance of France and Russia is now in the natural 
order of politics. The new condition of Europe makes 
it almost indispensable, but to achieve it France must not 
allow herself to be dragged into too large an orbit of 
operations, such that she would run the risk of being only 
a satellite.® 


To further assure French relations with Russia, Pas- 
quier sent a trusted emissary, Béchu de La Sensee, to 
meet with the tsar and Capo d’Istria in Warsaw. It 
was ultimately the tsar’s support of the congress that 
brought Metternich to accept it, although by then the 
British had been even further estranged from inter- 
ventionism by an Austrian memoir on Naples.®* 
Now aware of the disengagement of England and 
the consequent impossibility of obtaining unanimous 
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action by the five courts, the French turned to another 
proposal: mediation between Austria and Naples. This 
was originally suggested by Pasquier in a note on 
Naples written in August. Foreseeing allied disunity, 
Pasquier felt France should interrogate Austria as to 
her intentions in Italy. He suggested coordination of 
French and Russian policy, and he proposed their joint 
mediation. He further observed that the situation was 
appropriate for a general domestic reorganization of the 
Italian states. In a supplementary note Pasquier de- 
scribed mediation as a natural outgrowth of a Franco- 
Russian agreement, but it was to be attempted only 
after all efforts to preserve the alliance had failed. 
Richelieu proposed French or joint Franco-Russian 
mediation to Capo d’Istria on August 29, and some 
sort of mediation between Austria and Naples became 
a goal of French diplomacy at both Troppau and Lai- 
bach after it became apparent that allied unity could 
not be achieved. Furthermore, when Béchu de La 
Sensée returned from Warsaw, he reported that Capo 
d’Istria himself had raised the possibility of French 
mediation, not only for Naples but also for Spain, al- 
though the tsar had soon disapproved of it, at least for 
the present. Capo d’Istria, who had advocated frankly 
constitutional policies for France, indicated that he had 
no reservations about Richelieu, but he was unsure of 
Pasquier’s political views.® 

Although Capo d’Istria subsequently expressed to 
Richelieu some hesitation about French mediation, his 
other comments encouraged the French. The tsar 
formally proposed a congress to meet at Troppau in 
October, and the other courts accepted. But the ap- 
proaching opening of the French Chambers made im- 
possible the departure of either Richelieu or Pasquier, 
and so it was decided to send La Ferronnays and Cara- 
man, French ambassadors to Russia and Austria. 
Pasquier preferred that Caraman not attend the con- 
gress, but since La Ferronneys was being sent, Pas- 
quier felt the omission of Caraman would offend 
Austria.” 

As the French prepared for the congress, the effect 
on French diplomacy of British withdrawal from the 
alliance became clear, in spite of Pasquier’s bitter com- 
plaints of being initially misled by Britain for which he 
partially blamed Decazes. On September 10 Pasquier 
informed Decazes that France, because of her form of 
government, would have to follow the example of 
Britain in dealing with allied action. Castlereagh on 
September 22 indicated that British withdrawal was 
even more definite. This increased the French cabinet’s 
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risk of arousing serious domestic opposition if it de- 
parted from the precedent set by the British with their 
similar form of government. In this mood Pasquier 
wrote to Caraman on September 26, indicating that, 
since Britain refused any public declaration or action 
because of her form of government, France had to 
adopt the same policy. He added, “We would not have 
considered it necessary to push our constitutional 
scruples that far, but since she [England] has done so, 
we cannot act differently.’ This concern for the 
British position by Pasquier, a staunch Anglophobe, 
was clearly due to his own preoccupation with the 
domestic repercussions of French foreign policy, an 
aspect which the more diplomacy-minded Richelieu 
did not emphasize. Pasquier’s constant consideration 
of French domestic reaction and his desire to utilize a 
British precedent whenever possible were major fac- 
tors in the conduct of French diplomacy at the Con- 
gresses of Troppau and Laibach.” 

Although Pasquier believed that Britain was collabo- 
rating with Austria against France, he was aware that 
the British delegate to Troppau, Lord Charles Stewart, 
had been authorized only to observe. This, along with 
the French desire to restrain Austria, to preserve their 
own domestic position, and to obtain French mediation 
was reflected in the instructions Pasquier sent to the 
French delegates on October 6. Instructed to act 
unanimously but with great reserve, Caraman and La 
Ferronnays were to try to forestall Austrian military 
action if possible by negotiations with the Neapolitans 
and to obtain commitments precluding territorial 
changes in Italy, but to agree only to what would be 
accepted by the other courts. Richelieu agreed with 
these principles. Foreseeing British refusal of public 
declarations, Pasquier said that France would have to 
follow the same course, because of her form of govern- 
ment, or she would arouse dangerous domestic opposi- 
tion, a position Richelieu advocated to Caraman on 
October 6.72 Covering letters were simultaneously sent 
to both diplomats. To La Ferronnays, Pasquier re- 
peated his authorization to agree to any public declara- 
tion accepted by the British delegate. But in a confi- 
dential dispatch of the same day, to be kept secret even 
from Caraman, he stressed the real French hope at 
Troppau: if it appeared Austria was going to act alone 
because of allied disunity, La Ferronnays was to ap- 
proach the tsar about Franco-Russian mediation be- 
tween Austria and Naples.” 
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La Ferronnays was unhappy about his joint mission 
with Caraman. But Pasquier replied on October 22 
that Caraman’s mission was fictitious and that La Fer- 
ronnays’s task of achieving French mediation was the 
real French objective. He again reiterated the need 
to accept the British precedent at Troppau. On Octo- 
ber 15 Pasquier had informed La Ferronnays that 
Capo d’Istria had expressed doubts about French do- 
mestic stability and had cautioned the French against 
undertaking mediation unilaterally. To this Pasquier 
replied that the French had conceived of mediation only 
with Russian approval and if the congress proved un- 
satisfactory. He insisted on doing nothing to com- 
promise the French government. Nevertheless on 
October 28 he again mentioned to La Ferronnays the 
possibility of mediation by France alone.’ 

When Alexander reached Troppau on October 20, 
Metternich set about separating him from France, a 
successful effort in which Pasquier felt Metternich was 
aided by Decazes’s inappropriate negotiations in Lon- 
don. Furthermore Caraman, dissatisfied with La Fer- 
ronnays’s role, had justified Pasquier’s distrust by giv- 
ing his instructions to Metternich. The Congress 
began with the presentation of an Austrian memoir 
calling for Austrian action to restore Ferdinand to full 
power. It was followed by documents from Prussia 
and Russia. La Ferronnays, chafing under the re- 
strictions imposed on the French delegates, commented 
on the Austrian memoir. His comments, described by 
Pasquier as “prudent temporization,” were repudiated 
by Caraman, causing Metternich to remark that there 
were two Frances at Troppau.” 

On November 22 Pasquier sent his observations on 
the memoirs of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. He 
allowed Austria the right to intervene in Naples, but 
he said this did not justify demanding more support 
from the other allies than their respective positions 
permitted. He regretted disunity on intervention and 
added that the King of France preferred conciliatory 
means rather than force. These observations were ac- 
companied by a confidential dispatch to both diplomats 
in which Pasquier urged conciliation and peaceful inter- 
vention by the other powers before Austria began 
military action. He noted that, if certain rights were 
adopted as absolute principles of the alliance, they 
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might easily be applied to Naples, but what about 
revolts in Spain, Portugal, and the American colonies.”® 

In the meantime, on November 19 Metternich had 
presented to France and Britain the Protocole Prélim- 
naire, secretly negotiated with Russia and Prussia, 
which sought to justify a doctrine of intervention in 
states which had undergone a revolution threatening 
other states. To allay suspicions aroused by the con- 
ferences with the Russians, Metternich had asked Cara- 
man to prepare a memoir on the preliminaries to an 
expedition against Naples. This Caraman did and 
proposed French mediation, an idea he had suggested 
to Pasquier on October 30 as a means for France to 
escape her passive role of following British precedent. 
Caraman reported his action to Pasquier on November 
13. Metternich appeared to accept this proposal, re- 
laying it to the other sovereigns, but with the opposite 
effect the French sought. Although the French cabinet 
at first thought Austria had indeed adopted their plan, 
they were later disillusioned, but they proceeded to 
authorize their diplomats to place at the disposal of 
the allies their influence in Naples.” 

Caraman’s proposal was extremely unfortunate. As 
La Ferronnays informed Pasquier on November 9, the 
time was wrong to propose mediation for the tsar felt 
it would have a dangerous effect on other revolution- 
aries and he insisted that Naples must be punished. 
Furthermore, as La Ferronnays reported on November 
8, the French had stressed their domestic political con- 
siderations so much that the tsar regarded France as 
unreliable. Thus Caraman’s proposal was not only 
used by Metternich to estrange Russia from France, 
but its untimely presentation was in fact the end of 
any hopes for French mediation, which the Neapolitans 
themselves later rejected outright.”® 

Attached to the copy of the Protocole Préliminaire 
received in Paris were a proposal that the King of 
Naples be invited to Laibach to discuss means of put- 
ting his lands in order, and letters of invitation to him 
from the three eastern courts. Thinking a happy ending 
might yet be forthcoming, the French supported the 
invitation to the King of Naples to mediate between 
his people and the allies, as well as a Russian effort 
to persuade the pope to mediate if Ferdinand could not 
attend, although Pasquier told Decazes on December 
7 that Austria, determined to march, wanted no nego- 
tiations and no constitution for Naples. Pasquier felt 
that, if France joined in persuading Ferdinand to come 
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to Laibach, she could speak and act on behalf of Naples. 
Although French mediation had effectively been scut- 
tled at Troppau, Pasquier rationalized that French 
policy had prevented Metternich from using suppres- 
sion of the Neapolitan revolution as a pretext for 
aggrandizement by forcing him to seek an agreement 
with the tsar who insisted on maintaining the territorial 
status quo."? 

The French cabinet, however, unanimously refused 
to accept the Protocole Préliminaire, largely because 
it allowed one state to interfere in the internal affairs 
of another. Pasquier did not immediately make this 
refusal known, for the French did not wish to irritate 
the tsar who already suspected them. But since the 
support of the eastern courts for the Protocole was 
made known, the French could not long delay. There- 
fore Pasquier prepared a response which, while not 
contesting the principles of the Protocole, remarked on 
the dangers for France should they be applied to Spain 
as the generalizations of the Protocole implied. He 
also said that these principles would arouse much 
domestic opposition in France and he opposed military 
occupation of Naples. Pasquier concluded by advocat- 
ing the establishment of a moderate government at 
Naples. This memoir, whose principles Richelieu 
adopted, was designed to avoid offending Russian sen- 
sitivities and it was sent with the instructions that 
it was to be communicated verbally only. But to aid 
Caraman and La Ferronnays, Pasquier also sent them 
a note, based on the marginal refutations he had made 
on the Protocole and which was to be kept strictly 
confidential. Here he revealed the extent of domestic 
political influence in the rejection of the Protocole, 
whose principles he indicated would not be accepted by 
public opinion.®° 

The official French rejection of the Protocole was 
not, however, communicated to the Congress. The 
French delaying tactics worked, and when their re- 
sponse reached Troppau the three eastern powers, 
having already received one flat rejection from Britain, 
had no desire to hear another. Therefore, at the last 
meeting of the Congress on December 24, the French 
presented only an innocuous communication which 
aroused no discussion.*? But Caraman, irritated at La 
Ferronnays and disagreeing with Pasquier’s instruc- 
tions, communicated to Metternich not only the official 
French memoir but also Pasquier’s refutations of the 
Protocole, which were strictly confidential. According 
to Pasquier, Metternich convinced Caraman the only 
way to save France was to show Pasquier’s refutations 
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to Alexander and thereby convince him to expose this 
perfidy. This must not have been difficult, since, ac- 
cording to letters from Pozzo and Caraman to Riche- 
lieu on December 11 and 12, Pasquier was already 
accused at Troppau of harboring revolutionary ideas 
and of being secretly in league with Decazes. Riche- 
lieu immediately came to Pasquier’s defense, but in the 
meantime the tsar had Capo d’Istria draft a refutation 
of Pasquier’s refutations, which was sent to Richelieu. 
Pozzo likewise wrote to him on December 26, ques- 
tioning Pasquier’s competence and relating the bad 
impression caused by Caraman’s revelation. This evi- 
dence of Caraman’s indiscretion stupefied both Pasquier 
and Richelieu. The latter demanded an explanation 
from Caraman. But Caraman replied that Pasquier 
had reproached him without reason, that he was only 
acting in Richelieu’s own interests, and that Pasquier 
should not have been informed. This infuriated Riche- 
lieu.8? 

Thus ended the Congress of Troppau. Meanwhile 
Pasquier had been occupied not only with preparations 
for the Congress of Latbach, but also with domestic 
developments important to it. In the fall elections the 
royalists had won victories. By the end of November 
these gains, especially by the Ultras, led some ministers, 
notably Pasquier, Mounier, and Portal, to advocate 
the inclusion of Villéle in the cabinet and the placement 
of Corbiére somewhere in the administration. Riche- 
lieu, too, recognized this necessity. Therefore nego- 
tiations were begun with Villèle, Corbière, and also 
Chateaubriand. Richelieu, supported only by Pas- 
quier, refused, however, to part with Portal whose 
Ministry of Marine would then go to Villéle. Finally, 
at a conference with Villéle and Corbiére on December 
14, with Richelieu aided by Pasquier and de Serre, it 
was proposed that the two Ultras be named ministers 
without portfolio. Although they initially rejected this, 
on December 20 they agreed at the insistence of Cha- 
teaubriand. Richelieu also added Lainé to the Council 
in the same capacity. Corbiére was simultaneously 
made president of the Royal Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. To compensate Chateaubriand and further gain 
the Ultras’ confidence, Pasquier suggested that Cha- 
teaubriand be named French minister in Berlin, which 
had the added advantage of separating Chateaubriand 
from the extreme Ultras in Paris. Chateaubriand ac- 
cepted this post somewhat reluctantly and his instruc- 
tions were prepared with appropriate haste, although 
he did not hurry his departure.’ 
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The ministers made a deliberate effort to initiate 
Villèle and Corbiére into the affairs of the cabinet. 
Pasquier held several conferences with them on the 
diplomatic affairs of the past year, especially the policy 
followed at Troppau. They appeared to approve, al- 
though only Villèle evidenced any great interest in the 
dispatches Pasquier showed them. Pasquier himself 
later indicated that the new political situation was im- 
portant in preparing for the Congress of Laibach, the 
first evidence of which may have been the choice of 
delegates.5# 

In addition to Caraman and La Ferronnays, France 
was to be represented at Laibach by Comte Pierre 
Blacas d’Aulps, French ambassador to Rome, a de- 
cision taken at the same time the French agreed to the 
invitation to Ferdinand. Pasquier counted on Blacas’s 
firmness to influence the weak and indecisive old king. 
To aid in this he had Blacas accredited as ambassador 
to him. He also urged Blacas to try to obtain papal 
mediation. The choice of Blacas, who was politically 
far more conservative than Pasquier, cannot have dis- 
pleased the Ultras.®° 

The initial instructions prepared for Laibach main- 
tained much the same reserve as at Troppau. On 
December 22 Pasquier outlined to Blacas their goals 
at Laibach. Although France desired suppression of 
the revolution, Pasquier opposed military action against 
Naples and especially French support thereof. He 
regarded negotiations in good faith to establish a rea- 
sonable government in Naples as the only means that 
would work, and Blacas’s efforts were to be directed 
toward this. Having abandoned French mediation as 
early as December 13, Pasquier instructed Blacas to 
make every effort to obtain papal mediation. Further- 
more, since the form of the discussions at Laibach was 
still unknown, France would have to follow the same 
reserve as England.*° 

The same basic principles and restrictions were sub- 
sequently repeated to Caraman, La Ferronnays, and 
Blacas. On December 24 Pasquier indicated to Blacas 
his doubts about Ferdinand as mediator between his 
people and the allies, the ostensible reason for his visit 
to Laibach. He again urged Blacas to try to obtain 
papal mediation, and if this failed he was to attempt 
all other means of conciliation, for which purpose he 
was authorized to sign any appropriate act. If war 
broke out, however, Blacas was specifically instructed 
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to maintain the same reserve as England. These in- 
structions were, of course, prepared before the events 
of December 24 at Troppau, especially Caraman’s reve- 
lation of Pasquier’s confidential notes on the Protocole 
and its effect on Franco-Russian relations. Further- 
more, the French were unaware that Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia were going to invite the Italian courts to 
Laibach. Interestingly enough, these instructions did 
not emphasize France’s internal situation, although they 
were accompanied by efforts by Richelieu to defend 
Pasquier against accusations of revolutionary senti- 
ments, circulating at Troppau largely as a result of 
Decazes’s indiscretions in London.f’ 

The French diplomats, especially Caraman, were 
likewise dissatisfied with these instructions. They 
protested the restrictions which isolated them from the 
allies, complained of contradictions between the first 
French memoir and subsequent conduct, minimized 
hopes for mediation by Ferdinand or Pius VII, and 
asked for new instructions.®® In fact new instructions 
were being prepared before their dispatches reached 
Paris. The French had learned of the invitation to 
the Italian courts on whom they counted for support, 
and Richelieu was convinced of the need for closer 
cooperation with the three eastern courts. To justify 
his position Pasquier apparently had Rayneval prepare 
a note on the Congress of Troppau, denying incon- 
sistency between the initial French memoir and later 
policy and indicating that the demise of the alliance 
was not undesirable in his eyes. Although Richelieu 
showered this note with refutations, he approved its 
dispatch to the French diplomats at Latbach. It was 
sent on January 6.5° 
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But Richelieu clearly prevailed for on January 9 
new instructions were sent to Blacas. If all. means of 
conciliation were exhausted and war became inevitable, 
and if the Italian courts approved, Blacas was author- 
ized to agree to attach a French commissioner to the 
Austrian army. Likewise with the agreement of the 
Italian courts, Blacas could consent to the Austrian 
occupation of Naples. Pasquier indicated that these 
changes were due solely to the presence of the Italian 
courts, which he said Blacas should be able to turn to 
French advantage. Likewise on January 9 Pasquier 
informed La Ferronnays that, since the Laibach meet- 
ing had become an Italian congress, Blacas was to be 
the chief French delegate. Clearly the significant 
change in these instructions was partly due to the 
presence of the Italian courts at Laibach. But it was 
also due to Richelieu’s concern with maintaining the 


ence by abandoning her own interests and the law of nations 
and thus become only a satellite of Russia and Austria. Riche- 
lieu countered that France would lose her influence only 
through her own domestic weakness, but that by remaining 
in such an alliance she could help repress the Neapolitan 
revolution and curtail Austria’s pretensions, while outside it she 
could act only by threat of war. To the complaint that English 
influence was seen in French policy, when she was really just 
following her natural course, Richelieu replied that one should 
distinguish between policy in ordinary times and that which 
should be adopted in the current situation. The note claimed 
that with the French memoir invalidated by the non-adherence 
of one power, France should be free to do as she wished. 
Richelieu agreed, but asked whether a position of complete 
neutrality were appropriate. He also observed that France 
could enter into the Naples affair without signing the Proto- 
cole, although the note argued that the French memoir had 
also been violated by the expansion of its principles to all of 
Europe. To the charge that France’s independent policy caused 
vexation, Richelieu replied that he saw no indication of irrita- 
tion in Russia’s communications but rather a desire for French 
cooperation. 

One of Richelieu’s strongest comments was on the idea that 
at Troppau the alliance had been destroyed and this was bene- 
ficial for France. Richelieu denied that the alliance was dead 
and described it as eliminating all cause of war among the five 
powers as well as serving to intimidate revolutionaries. Fur- 
thermore, in her memoirs France had insisted on the impor- 
tance of the alliance, and Richelieu saw no gain in its demise. 
In fact he thought an alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
might cause war. Pasquier suggested that such a breakdown 
of the alliance would turn the secondary states toward France, 
who could then apply the policies of the Cardinal de Richelieu. 
To this Richelieu replied that the cardinal would now follow 
a completely different policy from the one of two hundred 
years earlier, for the same policies might not fit such different 
eras. Richelieu also discounted the hope that France could 
rally the small German states, whose independence he regarded 
as illusory. 

The ideas advanced in this note, which Pasquier sent to 
Richelieu, and the latter’s comments, clearly evidence the dif- 
ferences of outlook as well as of specific application between 
Pasquier, essentially a domestic politician, and Richelieu, a 
statesman and diplomat of cosmopolitan attitude. Not only 
did Pasquier obviously fail to understand the real essence of 
the alliance, but he had likewise failed to see the rise of 
nationalism among the German states, an error which he 
shared with many other statesmen of the period. 
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alliance, a concern not shared by Pasquier who on 
January 17 wrote to La Ferronnays that, were it not 
for fear of separating themselves from Russia, as well 
as mitigating the treatment of Italy, complete neutrality 
would have suited France best. In addition, there was 
always the question of domestic reaction, which Pas- 
quier mentioned that same day to Blacas.?° 

Obviously Pasquier still hoped to avoid Austrian 
military action. But as a result of a basic dispute with 
Richelieu, which Richelieu won, Pasquier had now 
authorized his diplomats to adhere to it under certain 
conditions. 

The Congress of Laibach formally opened on January 
12, the Austrians having persuaded the pope against 
mediation. Even Richelieu was disillusioned by the 
subservience of the King of Naples to Metternich, who 
was impatient to march. The other Italian courts were 
excluded from the discussions, and Piedmont even ad- 
vocated military action. Furthermore, the tsar re- 
proached La Ferronnays with inconsistencies in French 
diplomacy. In these conditions, with little apparent 
chance of conciliation and with the French delegates 
fearing that a refusal to approve military action would 
eliminate French influence, the new dispatches from 
Paris were hardly what the French diplomats had in 
mind. On January 19 Pasquier responded to his diplo- 
mats’ dispatches of January 4 and 5. No further modi- 
fications would be made in their instructions, and he 
reiterated his opposition to involvement in war against 
Naples and his concern over the French domestic 
political situation.’ 

To his diplomats’ protests of January 12 and 13 
Pasquier replied on January 26 that France should 
reject any act against Naples not preceded by real 
attempts at negotiation and conciliation, which now 
appeared doubtful. He stressed that in no way was 
war to be made in the name of France. France must, 
however, be part of any real negotiations, the results 
of which they could sign, and if these were exhausted, 
her representatives could accompany the others into 
Italy. But it was too late, for on January 25 the 
French plenipotentiaries had, by a Note Verbale stress- 
ing the unity of the alliance and adhering to the jour- 
nals of the previous conferences, given their sanction 
to Austrian military action. But worse yet, in a con- 
versation with La Ferronnays, Alexander I had sug- 
gested that France do to Spain as Austria was now 
doing to Naples.’ 
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If Pasquier’s position was now somewhat more flex- 
ible than outlined in his January 9 instructions, it was 
probably due to several factors, most important being 
the realization that mediation and negotiation at Lai- 
bach were purely a cover for Metternich’s manipula- 
tions. The Italian courts had proved a great disap- 
pointment, with Ferdinand throwing himself into Met- 
ternich’s arms. Furthermore, Pozzo di Borgo, with 
whom Pasquier and Richelieu thought they had reached 
accord before he departed for Laibach, was in fact in 
league with the Ultras, intriguing against Richelieu and 
especially against Pasquier, and Pozzo had a major 
role in convincing the French diplomats to support 
Metternich. In addition to this, Pasquier was receiv- 
ing increasing pressure from Spain over French in- 
volvement with Austria, as well as Spanish demands 
for assurances that France would not grant passage 
for an army to attack Spain, assurances which Pasquier 
provided on February 8. These Spanish protests as- 
sumed such domestic political importance for France 
that on February 9 Pasquier instructed La Ferronnays 
to avoid at all costs arousing Alexander’s interest in 
intervention in Spain, commenting “No danger for us 
surpasses that of a rupture with Spain.” ** 

Pasquier was very upset over his diplomats’ action 
at Laibach. He possibly even considered resigning 
over it, and he may have wanted to disavow their com- 
mitment. But he sustained them in his official response 
on February 9. He noted, however, they had exceeded 
their instructions, for Paris had assumed that sincere 
negotiations would precede the use of force and their 
authorization to act was conditional on this. Further- 
more, their adherence to the decision of the Congress 
was the ne plus ultra of concessions which France 
would make to maintain the alliance and it should not 
be regarded as involving France in hostilities with 
Naples. If Blacas accompanied Ferdinand, it was to be 
as an ambassador not as a commissioner directing an 
army, and all three diplomats were to continue to ad- 
vocate moderation. Now it was Blacas’s turn to pro- 
test to Richelieu on February 22 about Pasquier’s 
reproaches, which he took so seriously that he asked 
to resign as ambassador. In his memoirs Pasquier 
later admitted that Blacas’s action at Laibach was the 
best course, for it would have been most unfortunate 
had public dissension among the allies encouraged the 
forthcoming revolt in Piedmont.** 
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Although Pasquier felt that French diplomacy at 
Laibach had prevented the reintroduction of the Trop- 
pau Protocole Préliminaire, Metternich, confronted 
with continued objections by both French and British 
delegates to various proposals, revived it. In a circu- 
lar issued on February 6 he strongly implied that the 
French had accepted it with restrictions. This circular 
elicited a pointed rebuttal from Pasquier in the form 
of a Note Verbale, prepared in collaboration with 
Richelieu and approved by the entire cabinet, in which 
Pasquier attempted to reestablish the independent posi- 
tion he had maintained at Troppau. In his Note Pas- 
quier, who felt Metternich was attempting to transform 
French adherence at Laibach into approval of the 
Troppau Protocole, wrote that the Troppau meeting 
had two goals: to establish the principle of intervention 
in domestic affairs of other states, and to apply this 
system to Naples. Since France had never accepted 
the principle, she could not accept its application. This 
Note was to be communicated to the sovereigns at Lai- 
bach and inserted into the protocol of the Congress. 
But when it arrived at Laibach the Congress had al- 
ready closed. It was, however, communicated to the 
representatives of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. This 
prompted a lecture by the tsar to La Ferronnays on 
French unreliability and the inconsistent policy of the 
French ministry.* 

Thus ended the Congresses of Troppau and Laibach. 
After a quick defeat of the Neapolitan army by Austria, 
a reactionary regime under Ferdinand was restored in 
Naples. The policies followed by the French at these 
two Congresses, as outlined in the dispatches of Pas- 
quier and Richelieu, who carried on an equally ex- 
tensive correspondence with both French and foreign 
diplomats and sovereigns, was not wholly a success. 
But neither was it an unmitigated failure. The French 
had failed to prevent Austrian military occupation of 
Naples, and they appeared to some to be inconsistent, 
largely because of Pasquier’s maneuvering to avoid 
committing France to a doctrine of intervention. While 
seeking to avoid military action by mediation if pos- 
sible, the French had always recognized Austria’s 
right to march, but they hoped to prevent Austrian ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement in Italy, if Austria in fact even 
thought of such gains. No border changes did result 
from this affair, although Austrian influence was cer- 
tainly increased. But given the performance of the 
Italian courts at Laibach and the mistaken French 
reliance on them to oppose Metternich, little else could 
have been expected. In retrospect probably the most 
serious diplomatic result of the Congresses was the 
temporary alienation of Russia, who prior to Troppau 
had at least appeared to be drawing closer to France. 

There were of course other factors Pasquier had to 
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consider, including Spain, which had taken the extra- 
ordinary step of demanding a French profession of faith 
on the independence of nations and a statement on the 
constitution of the Cortes. Pasquier, closely watching 
the domestic political situation, saw in this the hand of 
the radical French liberals. Like Capo d’Istria, Castle- 
reagh, and Richelieu, Pasquier would have preferred 
a moderate constitutional government established at 
Naples by diplomatic means.°* But with the Ultras’ 
power increasing in France, Pasquier had to forego any 
hope of French action to achieve that goal. Although 
he can hardly be regarded as having been in control 
of the situation, either diplomatic or domestic, until 
early March he was only once forced into a major 
defense of his policy at Troppau and Laibach before 
the Chambers, and that was prompted by Metternich’s 
circular of February 6 attempting to involve France in 
the doctrine of intervention. 

Metternich’s circular appeared in the Paris news- 
papers on February 24, 1821. On February 26 Gen- 
eral Francois Sébastiani, a liberal deputy, proposed a 
request to the king for information on foreign policy, 
especially with regard to Italy. Sébastiani developed 
his proposal on March 2, arguing that foreign affairs 
were not the exclusive prerogative of the king. Claim- 
ing that the Austrian circular indicated French support 
for Austrian action against Naples, contrary to French 
principles, Sébastiani also mentioned rumors that con- 
tradictory instructions had been sent to the French dip- 
lomats at Laibach, who had exceeded their limitations. 
This he contrasted unfavorably with the conduct of 
diplomacy in England and asked whether it was appro- 
priate that France could only do what pleased Russia 
or the Holy Alliance.°? 

Pasquier regarded this as a fortunate opportunity, 
especially because it was a secret session, to respond 
to the liberal opposition which had criticized the gov- 
ernment policy and had demanded a declaration in 
favor of the Naples revolution, to which the ministry 
had not previously responded. Pasquier, who for 
months had hidden behind the similarities between 
French and British forms of government, now dwelt 
on their constitutional differences, to oppose Sébasti- 
ani’s proposal. He also denounced the Naples revolu- 
tion as contrary to liberty. But he failed to respond 
to any of the other charges. Only Villéle spoke in 
support of Pasquier, and La Bourdonnaye, while op- 
posing the proposition, attacked Pasquier for hiding be- 
hind the throne to avoid responsibility. Sébastian? s 
proposed address to the king was defeated.” 
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Prior to March, 1821, the legislative session of 
1820-1821 had produced no issue of the magnitude of 
the election law of the previous year. There were, 
however, numerous questions on which Pasquier had 
spoken, the first of which was the provisional budget 
bill for 1821. The discussion of this measure was 
turned into a general attack on the ministry and de- 
mand for its resignation. On January 8 Pasquier 
defended the composition of the cabinet and its policies, 
but only in very general terms. Although this financial 
measure passed, Pasquier sensed some indication of 
collaboration between the extreme right and left in the 
debates. To forestall such an accommodation, the min- 
istry favored the Ultras in various appointments, but 
with little ultimate success.® But the agitation thus 
far in the Chamber of Deputies was mild compared 
to that unleashed by the outbreak of a revolution in 
Piedmont. 

On March 10 a revolt broke out in Piedmont and 
within three days the king had abdicated and the 
Spanish constitution had been proclaimed. For weeks 
the French government appeared virtually paralyzed, 
largely because of its own weak domestic position as 
well as foreign influence. The Spanish ambassador 
to France, the Marquis de Santa Cruz, a friend of 
the French liberals, had long been engaged in machi- 
nations in Paris. But shortly before the revolt in 
Piedmont, he was replaced by Eugene Bardaxi, Spanish 
minister in Turin. Bardaxi, who arrived in Paris pre- 
dicting a revolt in Italy, increased the agitation begun 
by Santa Cruz among the French liberals.*°° 

Furthermore, the loyalty of the French army was 
very questionable, for it was penetrated to some extent 
by Carbonari who plotted to overthrow the Bourbons. 
In addition, Decazes had returned from London (an 
earlier proposal by him to return had prompted vigor- 
ous opposition by Pasquier and a threat by Richelieu 
to resign), and Pasquier suspected he might attempt 
to lead the liberals who had formerly supported him. 
The liberals in Paris were exhilarated when word of the 
revolt arrived on March 12. It was, in fact, the un- 
stable French political situation that had caused the 
tsar to order part of his army to march toward Italy. 
Metternich was equally pessimistic about France, writ- 
ing to Count Aloys Rechburg on March 31 that only a 
new French Revolution would prevent Austria from 
suppressing the Piedmontese revolt. On April 21 and 
22 he told Count Johann von Stadion that France 
could not be abandoned to the folly of her weak and 


tween France and England, for on February 10 he had also 
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ill-disposed government, which he thought wanted to 
introduce the Constitutional Charter in the lesser states 
of Europe. “France,” he wrote, “is at the head of all 
the revolutionary movements of Europe.” 1°: 

Such pessimism was not without justification, for 
the liberals, whose fury in the Deputies prior to March 
10 had seriously reduced the ability of the ministry to 
govern, reacted quickly. Pasquier was first publicly 
involved when on March 17 Casimir Périer attacked 
the government for censoring news of the Piedmont 
revolt. Pasquier replied that the government was 
obliged to await verification of such news before per- 
mitting its publication. Then on March 20 Sébastiani 
attacked the king for violating the Charter on various 
issues, and he again drew a parallel between the French 
and English constitutional forms. Pasquier responded 
with the argument that since the crown was pre- 
existent to the Charter and had in fact sanctioned the 
Charter, royal power was superior to it. Thus it is 
not surprising that at a secret session of the Deputies 
that same day, Donnadieu proposed to petition the king 
to choose another ministry since the present one was 
incompetent and anti-French and had caused doubts 
about the future of the monarchy and of France. The 
liberals’ confidence was such that about March 20 Bar- 
daxi wrote to Madrid that within fifteen days the Span- 
ish constitution would be proclaimed in Paris, and Pas- 
quier even considered breaking with the Ultras to 
form an alliance with the center.*° 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that the 
government considered extraordinary measures. Pas- 
quier felt that the cabinet had adequate weapons to 
deal with excesses by the press, but the inflamed ora- 
tory in the Chamber worried him and his colleagues. 
Thus the cabinet, especially Pasquier, Richelieu, and 
Portal, were convinced to prorogue the Chamber for 
two or three months and govern boldly by royal power 
alone. They felt that at the end of this period either 
the Italian revolts would be defeated or they would be 
so successful that the present French ministry would 
have fallen. Although Pasquier does not mention it 
in his memoirs, dissolution was no doubt simultane- 
ously considered, for under the current election law a 
staunchly royalist result might have been expected 
from the subsequent elections. Except for Villèle and 
Corbiére, the cabinet approved proroguing, but it was 
ultimately abandoned, apparently because of the lack of 
Ultra support and other difficulties, including the fact 
that the budget bill had not yet been passed and the 
censorship law was due to expire. These were, of 
course, pragmatic political considerations, not consti- 
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tutional scruples. The cabinet was probably further 
dissuaded from proroguing by the reception on the 
night of March 20-21 of the news of a decisive Aus- 
trian victory over the Neapolitans at Rieti. This, plus 
news on the following days of continued Austrian suc- 
cesses, resulted in some restraint by the liberals, and 
by the end of March the revolt in Piedmont was like- 
wise in decline. All this was significant for the French 
diplomatic as well as domestic political positions.*% 
In effect, prorogation and decree rule which Pasquier 
and his colleagues were prepared to adopt were only 
slightly different from the measures used by Charles X 
in 1830, and in view of his March 20 speech on royal 
power, there can be no doubt about Pasquier’s views 
on the constitution at this stage. The basic difference 
was that in 1821 Pasquier was a minister, in 1830 he 
was not. 

But during this period French diplomacy, although 
unsuccessful, had not been as inactive as it appeared. 
On March 14, two days after Paris learned of the 
Piedmontese revolt, Pasquier sought to sound the 
British on their attitude toward peaceful French inter- 
vention, a move likewise suggested at Laibach. Al- 
though this was mentioned in connection with dis- 
patches from Naples requesting French mediation, 
Pasquier implied possible wider application in Italy. 
This implication was made specific on March 17, when 
Pasquier suggested joint Franco-British intervention 
for Piedmont.1°* Castlereagh’s initial reception of this 
proposal was less than favorable and it grew pro- 
gressively worse until March 27 when Castlereagh 
indicated definite disapproval. Actually Castlereagh, 
having worked to prevent the expansion of French in- 
fluence in Naples, was not about to sanction it in Pied- 
mont.*° 

Pasquier did not, however, abandon his project. 
After receiving the March 27 dispatch of Georges de 
Caraman, French chargé d’affaires in London, he re- 
plied on April 2, complaining that the French approach 
had been misunderstood. They had not, he said, pro- 
posed mediation but only offered their good offices to 
the allies for both Naples and Piedmont. Caraman 
was directed to clarify this to Castlereagh. On April 
6 Caraman answered Pasquier’s dispatch of April 2 
and not only indicated continued British refusal to 
support French mediation in Piedmont but also dis- 
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approval of French military involvement there. But 
if Pasquier intended to persist, events in Piedmont 
quickly ended his opportunity. By March 21 Charles 
Felix had begun to reestablish royal authority with 
the submission of Charles Albert, who had ruled as 
regent in his absence, and he quickly disavowed earlier 
concessions including the Spanish constitution. By the 
end of March the rebels in Piedmont were defeated by 
loyal troops and the outcome of the revolt could not 
remain in doubt much longer. Furthermore, when 
the news of the revolt had reached Laibach, Metter- 
nich and Alexander had immediately agreed on mili- 
tary action against Piedmont and on April 10 loyal 
Piedmontese forces together with Austrian troops en- 
tered Turin, ending the rebellion.1% 

These events were of course quickly known in Paris 
and influenced the position Pasquier finally adopted. 
Furthermore, the tempest in the Chamber had con- 
tinued. On March 21 Pasquier defended the govern- 
ment against attacks by Périer and General Maximilien 
Foy on foreign and domestic policy. On March 28 
Pasquier was personally ridiculed by Charles Cornet- 
d’Incourt over the financing of his ministerial accom- 
modations on the Boulevard des Capucines. Pasquier 
replied that, although the acquisition of the new prop- 
erty had not been budgeted, it was a necessary expend- 
iture. Later that day he again defended such expendi- 
tures without legislative approval. Thus although the 
attacks on the ministry had temporarily abated, they 
continued. Considering the highly volatile domestic 
political scene, the prompt Austrian decision to march, 
the domestic developments in Piedmont itself, as well 
as English opposition to French involvement, it is 
understandable that Pasquier and the cabinet, as he 
later put it, “had to hope for the success of the Austrian 
expedition [against Piedmont] since it had already 
been undertaken.” 1°7 

The French position was finally defined in dispatches 
sent on April 9, the day Pasquier received Caraman’s 
reply of April 6. La Tour du Pin, French ambassador 
in Turin, was to make known the French refusal to 
support a country in rebellion against its legitimate 
sovereign. If the rebels refused to listen to his coun- 
sels of moderation, he was to depart. This position 
was made known to the other states and it was the 
first public position adopted by the French with regard 
to the Piedmontese revolution.?°® It was clearly based 
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on calculating political opportunism, not rights or prin- 
ciples. Pasquier, to judge from his diplomatic corre- 
spondence, hoped that the revolution in Piedmont 
would present a suitable opportunity for French inter- 
vention in the form of mediation, a respectable way of 
increasing French influence in Italy. Knowing that 
no support would be forthcoming from Austria, Prus- 
sia, or Russia, and sensitive to domestic political 
troubles, he sounded the British about mediation, mean- 
while maintaining a non-committal attitude to Pied- 
mont itself. But when the English refused and the 
revolt quickly began to collapse, the only possible posi- 
tion left for the French was to proclaim their opposi- 
tion to the revolution and support for legitimacy. This 
was the position indicated on April 9. The result of 
the Congresses of Troppau and Laibach and the Pied- 
montese revolution was the virtual exclusion of French 
influence from the Italian peninsula as well as the 
alienation of the tsar whose relations with Austria 
were closer than ever. This all may, however, have 
been just as well, for Pasquier was soon occupied not 
only with a resurgence of opposition in the Chamber 
but also with such new developments as the Greek 
revolt. 

Pasquier did not, however, abandon all hope of in- 
fluencing events in Italy. On May 8 he dictated instruc- 
tions to La Ferronnays in which he discussed the pos- 
sibility of French influence moderating the regime in 
Naples and ending the Austrian occupation. Describ- 
ing the ministry’s future with some optimism, Pasquier, 
obviously with his eye on the tsar and a Russian alliance, 
attempted to exonerate France as an exporter of revolu- 
tion, claiming that Spain and even England had been 
of greater revolutionary influence than France. Riche- 
lieu commented in the margin that Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia would not believe this. Although Pas- 
quier emphasized that France would not tolerate the 
passage of foreign troops to attack Spain, he attempted 
to depict Spain as the primary source of revolution 
and asked for Russian support for the French position. 
France, he said, was the country best situated to deal 
with Madrid, but she needed Russia’s authorization to 
assure Spain she would not be attacked. Thus it was 
essential that France know Russia’s intentions.*° 

The Austrian victories in Naples and Piedmont 
heightened passions in the Chamber, not only among 
the liberals who saw their principles defeated but also 
among the Ultras who, seeing the triumph of absolut- 
ism, were less restrained toward the ministry. All of 
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this became immediately apparent in the debates in 
which Pasquier participated, beginning on April 12 
with discussion of a proposal to give the president in- 
creased power to call a deputy to order. Although he 
insisted on the maintenance of order in the Chamber, 
Pasquier’s speeches in this discussion were moderate, 
conciliatory, and generally well received, particularly 
by the center and right. In them he also attempted 
to disprove similarities that had been noted between 
the British and French systems, especially with regard 
to demands for information on foreign affairs.!1° 

Throughout April and much of May, Pasquier par- 
ticipated in various debates, all of which proceeded 
moderately enough, owing in part to his conciliatory 
efforts. But Pasquier, at least in retrospect, realized 
that the Ultras’ dislike for the ministry had obviously 
increased.™!! Two major issues, involving clerical sala- 
ries and the domaine extraordinaire, revived the pas- 
sions of the Deputies, especially the Ultras. 

On May 12 the Deputies began debates on a law to 
improve the financial condition of the clergy and estab- 
lish twelve new bishoprics to implement the agreement 
with the papacy after the Concordat of 1817 had been 
rejected. Although this new measure was highly 
favorable to the clergy, the Ultras opposed it for among 
other things providing insufficient increase in the num- 
ber of bishoprics. Pasquier felt these debates began 
the split between the ministry and the Ultra faction 
which ultimately brought down the cabinet. The 
Chamber’s Ultra-dominated committee on this bill pro- 
posed various changes which completely denatured it. 
When the cabinet learned this, the ministers unani- 
mously planned their strategy to oppose the modifica- 
tions. Corbiére even asked to meet privately with 
Pasquier to coordinate their arguments. Pasquier 
addressed the Deputies many times on this issue, first 
in a lengthy speech on May 15 when he claimed the 
law was necessary to meet the needs of the Church 
by increasing the number of bishops. This, he argued, 
would also increase the number of curés, thereby im- 
proving the pastoral care of the people. But he in- 
sisted that twelve was the optimum increase for the 
present and that legislative control of clerical matters 
must be maintained. On May 17 Pasquier twice de- 
fended the royal prerogative in treaty-making and the 
ministry’s handling of the submission of the bill to the 
Chambers. Finally on May 21 the bill was adopted by 
a vote of 219 to 105, with the only important changes 
being an increase in the number of new bishoprics 
from twelve to a maximum of thirty (the 1817 Con- 
cordat had called for forty-six, the committee’s proposal 
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was deliberately vague) and the deletion of the ban 
on more than one bishopric per department.t1? 

These two changes, however, resulted from an un- 
fortunate maneuver by Villéle and Corbiére. To avoid 
a complete defeat for the Ultras when the Chamber 
appeared ready to reject its committee’s recommenda- 
tion, the two Ultra ministers arranged with the com- 
mittee the two aforementioned changes. Corbière told 
the other ministers of these arrangements only the eve- 
ning before voting was to begin, and they were formally 
proposed in the Chamber by Bonald, the committee’s 
rapporteur, on May 18. The ministry felt it could not 
oppose the new modifications, although Pasquier, in 
a fit of pique at this impolitic conduct, informed his 
colleagues he would not attend the next day’s session 
of the Chamber. He yielded, however, to the insistence 
of Richelieu and the others who thought his absence 
would be regarded as a rupture necessitating the resig- 
nation of the entire ministry. This did, however, end 
all pretense at solidarity within the ministry itself 
according to Pasquier. Ironically, Pasquier was called 
upon to defend this bill before the Chamber of Peers 
on June 27, but when he came to the provision of 
thirty new bishoprics, he expressed a very disapprov- 
ing kind of approval, the meaning of which was cer- 
tainly not lost on his listeners.*** 

Pasquier was much more personally involved in 
debates on the proposed payment of an indemnity to 
those whose pensions and incomes had been based on 
Napoleon’s domaine extraordinaire, and who had lost 
these emoluments when the domaine was abolished in 
1814. Of course the Ultras, who again controlled the 
Deputies’ committee on the measure, objected violently 
that now they were being asked to compensate those 
who had lost incomes based partly on property seized 
from the nobility during the Revolution. This was one 
point raised by Clausel de Coussergues on May 22 
when he argued against such legislation. He specifi- 
cally addressed himself to four members of the govern- 
ment, Pasquier, Portal, Siméon, and Mounier, who as 
members of Napoleon’s Council of State he claimed 
had advocated to Napoleon the opposite of the principle 
contained in the present proposal. Furthermore, Clau- 
sel stressed that, if the king retained his rightful con- 
trol over such funds, he would surely reward those who 
had remained faithful, and he vigorously objected to 
compensating the enemies of the crown. Pasquier was 
the first to respond at length to Clausel, speaking on 
May 23 specifically to the attack on himself and his 
colleagues as former Napoleonic officials. Pasquier 
denied giving inconsistent advice, claiming that Na- 
poleon would not have understood the generosity 
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toward his enemies which was an obligation of the 
Bourbon monarchy. Proclaiming his pride in his 
own service under Napoleon, Pasquier insisted that 
those who had served their country should be recog- 
nized. In defense of the proposed measure, he de- 
scribed it as generous and just and he claimed the 
government had done its best to protect the holders 
of benefices.114 

On May 26 Pasquier defended the proposal against 
amendment, but the ministry’s position had become 
extremely difficult. Pasquier himself later described 
these debates as the most difficult part of his legislative 
career because of the hatred and passions they aroused. 
The ministry probably could have obtained passage of 
its Original proposal by forming an alliance with the 
left, who opposed the Ultras’ attempts to exclude cer- 
tain groups from benefits of the law. But the ultimate 
solution was again worked out by Villéle and Corbière, 
with the Ultra-controlled committee, without consult- 
ing their ministerial colleagues, and it was presented 
by the committee to the Chamber on May 28. Al- 
though the new amendment tacitly recognized all pre- 
vious rights to benefices, it denied their hereditary 
quality. The ministry, recognizing its impotence, 
accepted this amendment, which infuriated the liberals. 
Pasquier was given the task of replying to the liberals’ 
attacks, which he did twice on May 28, defending the 
amendment because it did not exclude certain classes 
and rationalizing that the hereditary provision which 
he had advocated, and still supported, was less im- 
portant. In his second speech he even abandoned the 
issue of heredity. Pasquier took no further part in this 
debate. The amendment was adopted on May 29 and 
the entire bill was finally approved by the Deputies on 
May 30. Pasquier later wrote that, because the Ultras 
regarded him as the most firmly opposed to their goals, 
from this time they made him the target of a deter- 
mined campaign to cause a breach between him and 
Richelieu. 

There remained two major issues to be settled before 
the end of the legislative session: the budget and the 
newspaper censorship. Although in the budget debates 
each minister was largely responsible for his own de- 
partment, Pasquier was involved in discussions on 
topics other than foreign affairs. La Fayette attacked 
many aspects of government expenditures and policy, 
including foreign policy which he described as reac- 
tionary, contrary to French principles, and outrageous 
to free peoples. The Chamber refused to print La 
Fayette’s speech, to which Pasquier replied on June 4, 
decrying La Fayette’s glorification of the export of 
French liberalism to other countries. He defended 
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French non-involvement in recent revolutions, claim- 
ing these uprisings did not represent the will of the 
people and that involvement in a war was not the wish 
of the French. Furthermore, no minister of the king 
could sanction armed insurrection.1*® 

When the Foreign Ministry budget was discussed on 
June 7 Bignon, a former diplomat, launched a tumultu- 
ous attack, punctuated by interruptions and cries for 
order in the Chamber. Bignon claimed the ministry’s 
expenditures were abusive and that its policies were 
not in the interests of France or the royal family. He 
complained that lucrative positions were occupied by 
men of pre-Revolutionary or post-Napoleonic experi- 
ence while men who had served in between were denied 
pensions. He also attacked French policy at Troppau 
and Laibach and toward Rome and Turkey. Bignon 
claimed that French interests involved the maintenance 
of the independence of the Italian states, adherence by 
the French to the Charter, and the establishment, espe- 
cially in other Bourbon monarchies, of similar con- 
stitutions. But France, he said, had seen her constitu- 
tion debased by exceptional laws. His oration was 
finally halted by interruptions when he attacked the 
cabinet for not sacrificing legitimist principles to further 
French interests through the revolutions in Spain and 
Italy."7 

Badly shaken, Pasquier rose to respond. But his 
voice had already failed him once that day, probably 
because of nerves and anger, when he had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to reply to Sébastiani. Now he began 
with extreme difficulty, claiming that Bignon’s criti- 
cisms of the ministry personnel were motivated by the 
exclusion of Bignon’s own friends. He added that 
those whom the government had decided never again to 
employ had been dropped from the inactive list, com- 
menting “the government of the king will not employ 
his enemies.” Then Pasquier turned to a sort of pro- 
fession of faith of foreign policy, stating that the cabinet 
supported the stability and peace of Europe and respect 
for existing governments, thus rejecting any doctrine 
claiming the right of insurrection. Those who fo- 
mented revolution in a search for social perfection he 
described as the greatest enemies of men. His speech 
was acclaimed by Deputies of the right and center.’ 

Although the Foreign Ministry budget was adopted 
on June 8, Pasquier also spoke on other parts of the 
budget. Through financial restrictions, the Ultras were 
attempting to minimize the education of the lower 
classes and assure religious control of what education 
was Offered. Pasquier opposed this in the Chamber 
on June 11, insisting that education of the poorer 
classes was more than ever necessary and that reading 
and writing were essential for all. Although the min- 
istry, with the help of the liberals, defeated the Ultras’ 
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attempt, Pasquier felt that his role in this drew the 
hatred of the Ultras especially on himself, which was 
soon expressed in the Deputies by Donnadieu.” 

During the discussion of the Ministry of the Interior 
budget on June 16, Donnadieu attacked Pasquier for 
his role in the 1818 Conspiration du bord de l’eau, 
accusing him of inserting a note against General Canuel 
in the Journal des Débats. Pasquier wanted to reply 
to Donnadieu immediately, but was restrained by his 
colleagues who felt Donnadieu’s attack had offended 
the entire Chamber. But Pasquier resolved to reply 
at the first opportunity. It presented itself during de- 
bates on the military budget on June 19, when he re- 
sponded to Donnadieu’s accusation as well as defending 
the minister of war and his budget. But he was again 
brought into conflict with the Ultras by criticism of 
the army provisioning system, which involved attacks 
on Pasquier’s former imperial colleague, Maret, whom 
Pasquier twice defended on June 22. He later noted 
that this defense of an imperial official by a Bourbon 
minister was not pardoned by the Ultras. This was 
the situation faced by Pasquier and the ministry when 
the last major issue of the session, the newspaper cen- 
sorship, came up for debate.?° 

Immediately before these debates opened, the Ultras 
almost caused a public breach within the mimistry, 
which did nothing to improve Pasquier’s personal posi- 
tion. Corbiére insisted on closing the law school at 
Grenoble because of disturbances. To avoid a con- 
frontation Pasquier suggested delaying until after the 
trials of those responsible. A few days later Corbière 
demanded the dismissal of eight or ten prefects. When 
Pasquier inquired of his motives, Corbiére indicated 
that he simply wanted to make places for deserving 
Ultras. Richelieu angrily refused the request, although 
Pasquier, de Serre, and Portal impressed on him the 
dangers of a breach with the Ultras. Thus the minis- 
try prepared for the debates on the censorship law, 
with the Ultras, including Corbiére, already demanding 
Pasquier’s dismissal.*** 

On June 7 the ministry had proposed that the cen- 
sorship law, which expired at the end of the legislative 
session, be extended until the conclusion of the 1821- 
1822 session. On June 29 the Deputies’ committee, led 
by Vaublanc and dominated by Ultras, recommended 
against this proposal. The liberals, too, opposed it. 
But the ministry was determined to press for adoption, 
and Pasquier saw in the attacks by the extreme Ultras 
when the debates opened an attempt to overthrow the 
ministry or at least force his resignation. Pasquier 
entered the discussion on July 6, improvising an oration 
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of extraordinary length in which he not only defended 
the ministry’s proposal but also responded to a previous 
address by Castelbajac in which Pasquier himself was 
assaulted. But the most important part of his speech 
was a vigorous offensive against those seeking to over- 
throw the ministry. He challenged them to pursue 
their goal by honorable and worthy means, not by the 
scurrilous devices they sought to employ. This he 
combined with a defense of the ministry’s handling of 
the present censorship law as well as the other ex- 
ceptional laws of 1820. Pasquier specifically denounced 
the accusation made in the Chamber that the ministers 
hated the royalists, but he indicated his personal oppo- 
sition not only to those who wished to renew the 
Revolution but also to those who wished to turn the 
clock back and who sought to use royal power for 
their own interests. Concluding by enumerating his 
political friendships in the Chamber, Pasquier observed 
that the king, who three times had called him to the 
ministry, was the best judge of his fidelity. His 
speech caused a long and lively sensation among the 
Deputies.1”? 

By this highly unusual speech Pasquier, who for 
months had been on the defensive, deliberately threw 
down the gauntlet to the Ultras, fully aware of the 
consequences. When he returned to the ministerial 
bench, he asked Villèle and Corbière whether they had 
any reply to make. (Corbière declined but indicated 
that although Pasquier had responded as appropriately 
as possible, it might have been better to say nothing. 
Pasquier knew he had now completely broken with the 
Ultras, but he had resolved to suffer no more of their 
personal attacks, especially attacks by Castelbajac which 
he felt would increase. Therefore he decided to offer 
his resignation, a decision which may, however, have 
had other motives as well.??° 

Pasquier spoke three more times on the censorship 
bill. In the Deputies on July 9 he opposed an amend- 
ment to limit the duration of the censorship to the third 
month of the next session, which was nevertheless 
adopted. Pasquier then spoke twice in the Chamber 
of Peers in support of the measure as passed by the 
Deputies. The proposal was ultimately adopted by the 
Peers, and the legislative session of 1820-1821 finally 
closed on July 31. Pasquier, according to Broglie, was 
the only minister who had stood firm in the Cham- 
bers.1?4 

But before the session ended, the Ultras had left the 
cabinet, and Pasquier was extensively involved. For 
some time Villèle and Corbière had been dissatisfied 
with their limited roles in the cabinet. By late July, 
Villéle was demanding the portfolio of the Interior. 
Richelieu refused and discussed it with Pasquier, de 
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Serre, and Portal, who supported his decision but 
warned of the loss of their majority if Richelieu broke 
with the Ultras. Richelieu, relatively unconcerned, 
agreed to try to reach some accommodation with Vil- 
lèle and Corbière. When this proved impossible, 
Richelieu held a Sunday conference at Saint-Cloud 
with Pasquier, Mounier, and de Serre at which, stroll- 
ing in the woods for three hours, they discussed the 
situation, especially a breach with the Ultras. Pasquier 
opposed an appeal to the people, which would place 
the ministry in opposition to Artois, but he recognized 
that if the cabinet sought to assume leadership of 
the Ultra party itself, those ministers to whom the 
Ultras objected must be eliminated. Therefore he 
offered to resign, a move supported by de Serre who 
urged Richelieu himself to become foreign minister. 
Richelieu, although appreciative of Pasquier’s proposal, 
refused even though Pasquier felt the fall elections 
would strengthen the Ultras. The next day, July 23, 
Richelieu made known his decision not to press further 
for agreement with Villèle and Corbière, and the two 
Ultras resigned.??° 

Villèle, however, indicated his regret over this to 
Richelieu who later told Pasquier he had reached agree- 
ment with the two Ultras, their only demand being the 
appointment of Claude Victor, Duc de Bellune, as min- 
ister of war. Richelieu had also informed them he 
would not part with Pasquier and demanded that they 
make no attempt in that direction. Pasquier, although 
appreciative of Richelieu’s loyalty and of the settlement 
now reached, observed that such an absolute com- 
mitment could embarrass Richelieu. But when this 
new agreement was communicated to the other ministers, 
they evidenced such strong opposition that Pasquier 
invited them to a dinner to attempt to convince them of 
the damage to Richelieu’s position if they refused to 
cooperate. But just as Pasquier had almost succeeded, 
Richelieu arrived with word that Villéle and Corbiere 
had rejected the arrangement. Although the other 
ministers rejoiced, Pasquier did not share their opti- 
mism. The next day, July 26, Chateaubriand resigned 
his post in Berlin.*?¢ 

These developments increased the fury of the Ultras 
who blamed Pasquier and his friendship with Richelieu. 
Their attacks were also picked up by the liberal oppo- 
sition, including Guizot in his biting critique of the 
ministry, Des moyens de gouvernement et d’opposi- 
tion.27 Guizot, claiming that Richelieu now had to 
choose between de Serre and the Ultras or Pasquier 
and the moderates, attacked all of the ministers. Of 
Pasquier he wrote: 


France severely judges M. Pasquier. She has seen him 
always in the midst or at the door of power, always enter- 
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returning, almost inevitably a minister in 
other in some combination or other. The 
public easily wearies of such a continual presence, and 
especially of these comings and goings, of these disap- 
pearances and returns which seem to indicate too much 
flexibility of character and too little demanding ambition.1?8 


ing, leaving, 
one form or 


Guizot’s comment about Pasquier’s “inevitability” 
haunted him thereafter. Considering these attacks, 
Pasquier, as soon as the legislative session ended, re- 
newed to Richelieu his insistence on resigning since he 
was the prime object of the Ultras’ opposition. If 
Richelieu wished, Pasquier suggested that he would go 
to Aix and Nice for his health, where he would remain 
until the Chambers opened. Then Richelieu could 
evaluate the political situation, according to which Pas- 
quier’s health would improve or worsen, governing his 
reappearance in the cabinet. Richelieu was optimistic 
and refused Pasquier’s resignation. But Pasquier was 
aware that Richelieu felt all would depend on the atti- 
tude adopted by Artois and he therefore suggested that 
Artois be invited to attend cabinet meetings. Riche- 
lieu, having already been rebuffed by the king in a 
similar project, refused.1?° 

The legislative session just ended was clearly the 
most trying period of Pasquier’s parliamentary career. 
From apparent accord with the Ultras late in 1820, the 
ministry had moved through a period so difficult that 
it chose not to defend its proposal on municipal and 
departmental organization by insisting on debates. The 
position of the ministry for a time even became so 
tenuous that serious consideration was given to sus- 
pending the session and ruling by decree, in effect 
overthrowing the spirit if not the letter of the Charter. 
Pasquier, of course, was at the center of all this. He 
later claimed that by the end of the session he had 
decided to leave the ministry, although that may have 
been partly due to a fear he would not be reelected to 
the Chamber. Nevertheless the Duc de Broglie wrote 
of the 1820-1821 legislative session, “it brought, in the 
eyes of the experts, great honor to M. Pasquier who 
carried almost alone, in these perilous circumstances, 
the entire weight of the conduct of the ministry and of 
the discussion in the two Chambers.” Of the various 
ministers during this period Broglie commented, “M. 
Pasquier alone held firm and exhibited to a sufficiently 
high degree, day by day during these six months, the 
qualities of a statesman and an orator.” 18° Pasquier, 
however, had not been able to devote all his attention 
to parliamentary affairs during the months after Lai- 
bach, for other diplomatic developments had occurred 
which had to be considered. 

The last major European diplomatic crisis of Pas- 
quier’s Foreign Ministry was the outbreak of revolu- 
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tions against the Turks in Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Greece in February and March, 1821, which spread to 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire. This was of 
interest to France not only because of her traditionally 
good relations with the Levant, but also because of its 
effects on her contacts with Russia. On June 13 Pas- 
quier sent Vicomte Viella, chargé d’affaires at Con- 
stantinople, a set of general instructions which reflected 
various developments, including the hanging of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople on April 22. Pasquier told 
Viella that the Christian diplomats to the Turks must 
avoid giving umbrage or offending Turkish sovereignty. 
He approved the reserve Viella had adopted and advo- 
cated the use of conciliatory means, which the Russian 
ambassador to Turkey seemed to have approved, with 
regard to Moldavia and Wallachia.*** Clearly Pasquier 
was keeping French options open at this stage by 
avoiding any commitment or action that would offend 
the Turks. 

A similar principle was evident in a dispatch he sent 
to La Ferronnays on June 18, although he now re- 
newed his hopes for a Russian alliance. Pasquier 
observed that the situation offered favorable opportuni- 
ties only to Russia, while France had much to lose. 
Therefore France supported the status quo and con- 
doned the tsar’s initial refusal to support the rebellion. 
But if war came, France could hardly avoid participat- 
ing, and, should Russia desire a French alliance against 
Turkey, Pasquier pondered the compensation for 
French loss of influence in Turkey and for incurring 
the wrath of England with its effect on French trade 
in America. Although France did not want the de- 
struction of the Ottoman Empire if war came, Pasquier 
regarded that as a possibility for which France must 
prepare if she were to obtain adequate territorial com- 
pensation. In another dispatch of the same date Pas- 
quier cautioned La Ferronnays to let the tsar take the 
initiative in this matter, commenting, “It is for them 
to tell us what they desire from us and what advan- 
tages they might eventually be able to offer us as the 
price of the sacrifices which these circumstances will 
impose on us.” 13? 

The tsar, however, was reluctant to speak until he 
knew the French position, and La Ferronnays indicated 
that any French initiative for aggrandizement would be 
most inappropriate, although Russia wanted the French 
to make their position known quickly. He knew, how- 
ever, that Nesselrode had already suggested possible 
French interest in the Morea. Furthermore, the tsar 
had mentioned another congress to deal with the Greek 
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question."## But on July 19 La Ferronnays related a 
personal conversation with the tsar on the diplomatic 
possibilities of the Turkish situation. Alexander ob- 
served that a Turkish alliance offered little advantage 
for France and commented, “it is Russia that France 
should have as an ally; for you we would be more 
trustworthy and useful friends than the Turks.” He 
continued that if war came everything would have to 
be rearranged, adding. 


the more you close the compass the more you inconvenience 
yourself, but open it from. the Bosporus to Gibraltar and 
everyone finds his proper place. But what would perhaps 
be better is that no one take anything, and I am the first 
to declare that is what I desire.134 


The tsar was less than precise on territorial changes in 
his conversation with La Ferronnays, but he clearly 
indicated the desire for a French alliance. Pasquier 
and Richelieu then had to decide how to react, not 
only to this overture but also to the proposal of a 
congress. 

Pasquier’s correspondence with Viella in Constantin- 
ople indicates that, although he sympathized more 
with the Russians than the Turks, he nevertheless at- 
tempted to prevent a breach between them. On July 
24 he instructed Viella to urge the Turks to adopt a 
conciliatory policy to try to avoid war. But in another, 
simultaneous dispatch, he felt war between Russia and 
Turkey was imminent. On August 20 he instructed 
Viella to use every opportunity to warn the Turks of 
the dangers of war, for such he said was the duty of the 
neutral powers. His attitude toward Russia was 
equally non-committal. He indicated to de Serre on 
July 20 that attempts were being made to restrain Rus- 
sia and, if these succeeded, the situation of the Greeks 
might become so bad the Russians would abandon 
them.+°8 

But the French had to reply to the Russian alliance 
proposal as well as the idea of a congress. The latter 
had been strengthened by a memoir by the Prussian 
official, Johann Peter Ancillon, who argued that, if 
peace were impossible, the Russian and Austrian 
armies should be used in the name of Europe. The 
tsar had seized on this idea, circulating it to the other 
courts. Pasquier saw this as a contradiction, for he 
felt that Prussian policy was calculated to restrain 
France. To prepare the French response Pasquier 
consulted Richelieu, who advised against placing any 
faith in the statements the tsar made one day and 
might retract the next. Thus he prepared a memoir 
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on the French position, as well as a dispatch to La 
Ferronnays, attempting to maintain French freedom 
of action and avoiding any long-term policy commit- 
ments, for he felt the ministry’s days were numbered. 
On August 21 Pasquier told La Ferronnays that 
France must move toward a Russian alliance with the 
utmost caution, for there appeared more disadvantages 
than advantages and a setback in such a project would 
have serious consequences especially in domestic affairs 
as well as costing France her position with the Turks 
and antagonizing England. The tsar, he said, must be 
irrevocably committed before France could move in 
that direction. France would participate in a congress 
if the tsar desired such a meeting, at which France 
would link her fortunes to Russia, but only if France 
had adequate assurance of Russian support. If the 
congress failed, Pasquier said France would be strongly 
inclined toward a Russian alliance. Thus France, 
while still willing to seek a Russian alliance, would 
accept only if the tsar made the first commitment. This 
requirement was due not only to diplomatic factors, in 
which Richelieu probably exerted a predominant in- 
fluence, but also to Pasquier’s own concern for the 
domestic political situation. 

The proposed gathering, however, never occurred. 
This was partly due to English non-cooperation and 
party because Alexander, whose attitude toward Tur- 
key softened somewhat, was opposed to dragging his 
dealings with the Turks through the complexities of 
congress negotiations. But the French had their own 
opinions and objections. On September 4 Pasquier 
informed Caraman in Vienna that France would par- 
ticipate in a congress only if the tsar took the initiative, 
and therefore she would not support an Austrian pro- 
posal of August 24. But on September 6 Pasquier pro- 
vided La Ferronnays with perhaps a better explanation. 
Although he indicated continued French willingness to 
attend a Russian-inspired congress, he pointedly ob- 
served that Caraman was not the one to be entrusted 
with such negotiations nor was Vienna, unfavorable to 
both France and Russia, the proper place.**® 

The only result of these exchanges was a conference 
at Hanover in October, between Castlereagh, George 
IV, and Metternich, to which Russia was also invited. 
The French were asked to send a representative, but 
Pasquier declined, fearing the meeting would turn into 
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another congress. But he felt France was kept ade- 
quately informed by Clément Edouard de Moustier, 
French minister to Hanover. Pasquier, who allowed 
his Anglo- and Austro-phobia to cloud his judgment, 
later claimed that at Hanover Metternich and Castle- 
reagh plotted to overthrow the Richelieu ministry, 
thereby ending any hope of a Franco-Russian alli- 
ance.18® In fact the Franco-Russian alliance broached 
by the tsar in the summer of 1821 was based on the 
supposition of war between Russia and Turkey, and no 
such war had yet developed. 

The Turkish situation, however, led to a series of 
memoirs by Pasquier and Rayneval which illustrate 
the innermost thoughts of the ministry. One of the 
most important of these was a proposal by Pasquier, 
inspired by a memoir of October 1 by Rayneval who 
shared Pasquier’s suspicions of Austria and who pro- 
posed the increase of French naval power in the Medi- 
terranean as a diplomatic make-weight.'*° Apparently 
inspired to some degree by Rayneval, Pasquier pre- 
pared a report to the king, submitted on October 12, 
in which he surveyed the troubled scene of the Medi- 
terranean from Spain to Italy and Greece and com- 
mented on the French position and possible opportuni- 
ties therein. To take advantage of such possibilities, 
he said France must be prepared. She must make no 
alliances and she must let the other powers know that 
her interests were not to be compromised without com- 
pensation. To accomplish this and occupy territory Pas- 
quier proposed an amphibious striking force of 12 or 
15 warships plus numerous transports, with 15,000 to 
30,000 men. The uncertainty of where this force would 
be used would increase its importance. Of course Pas- 
quier suggested its use in Greek waters, but he also 
noted its utility with regard to Italy and especially for 
armed intervention in Spain, to which he said the great 
powers might turn their attention if peace were main- 
tained with Turkey. Richelieu, in marginal comments, 
suggested only a reduction of the number of men to 
10,000 and he proposed creating this force by decree, 
consulting the Chambers about it afterward. This re- 
port was approved by the cabinet and Richelieu who 
described it as “extremely enlightened,” and it was also 
submitted to the king, who likewise granted his appro- 
bation. It was to be put into operation the next sum- 
mer. Pasquier later wrote, “This report may be con- 
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sidered the last act emanating from the Richelieu min- 
istry relative to foreign affairs.” 141 

One target for this amphibious force was Spain, with 
whom French relations had for some time been de- 
teriorating, not least of all because of Spanish machina- 
tions with the French liberals and Spanish fears of 
foreign intervention. Although Pasquier had previ- 
ously resisted Spanish demands for a profession of 
faith, on April 26, 1821, he insisted that France would 
never permit Russian troops to cross France to attack 
Spain. Two months later Pasquier instructed Mont- 
morency-Laval to advise the king of Spain to follow 
a prudent, unprovocative course, but he also indicated 
that Louis XVIII would collaborate to improve his 
conditions and reestablish peace in Spain. But Pas- 
quier had no intention of involving France in Spanish 
domestic affairs. On July 18 and again on August 11 
he told Auguste de La Garde in Madrid to dissuade 
Ferdinand from expecting foreign help.** 

Pasquier’s determination to keep France from in- 
volvement in Spain was no doubt partly due to French 
domestic affairs, but there were other reasons. Pas- 
quier later recalled that after the closing of the Cham- 
bers domestic peace was undisturbed and there re- 
mained only one foreign source of concern: Spain. 
This was due to continued efforts by Spanish revolu- 
tionaries to export their doctrines and to Spanish 
propaganda attacks on the French government. It 
was of this sort of impropriety, as well as outright 
plots by radical groups against the French government, 
that Pasquier complained to La Garde on September 
27 148 

Part of the solution to this problem came to Spain 
on a boat from Havana—a yellow fever epidemic 
which spread through Catalonia by late September, 
1821. The French government sought to prevent its 
expansion into France by establishing along the Spanish 
border a cordon sanitaire guarded by over 30,000 
soldiers, primarily to prevent smugglers from crossing 
and spreading infection, or so Pasquier claimed. When 
he informed La Garde of this measure on September 
28, Pasquier indicated he expected the government’s 
reasons to be accepted. But in fact liberals on both 
sides of the Pyrenees claimed these forces were in- 
tended to aid counter-revolutionary elements in Spain, 
and the counter-revolutionaries hoped the same. The 
Spanish government was, of course, outraged and re- 
lations worsened, with Spanish newspaper attacks in- 
creasing against the French and Pasquier. Contro- 
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versy over the cordon sanitaire continued as long as 
Pasquier remained minister of foreign affairs—one of 
his last dispatches to La Garde complained of Spanish 
attacks on French border posts.*** 

The establishment of a cordon sanitaire was a per- 
fectly legitimate operation. But public health was 
likely not the only reason. It is highly improbable 
that, with the French government anxious over Span- 
ish plots against it and propaganda attacks by Spanish 
newspapers, Pasquier and his colleagues overlooked 
the advantages of having a military force poised on the 
Spanish border, especially when such a force could 
nominally be cloaked under the protection of public 
health. That is not, however, to suggest that Pasquier 
advocated intervention in Spanish affairs. Emile Bour- 
geois wrote of his role in the overall Spanish problem, 


the Duc de Richelieu wavered between the representatives 
of the Ultras, Villèle, Corbière, [and] Lainé . . . and the 
minister of foreign affairs, the Baron Pasquier, supported 
by his colleagues Siméon and Portal . . . now hostile to 
intervention in Spain. It was these men and an ex- 
perienced diplomat, Gérard de Rayneval . .. who through- 
out the entire year 1821, supported by the king, conserved 
for France the advantages of peace in spite of the enter- 
prises of Austria, the excitations of Russia, the anger of 
the Chambers, and the demands of the [Ultra-] Royal- 
ists.145 


French interests in the Spanish Latin American colo- 
nies also played a major role in relations between 
Paris and Madrid. Before Pasquier became foreign 
minister, France had evidenced a desire to interfere 
in the Latin American provinces rebelling against Spain 
and had negotiated with a rebel representative, Valen- 
tine Gomez, to establish a Bourbon monarchy in 
Buenos Aires. The British, of course, opposed these 
intrigues. After Pasquier assumed the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, he indicated to Gomez that France 
no longer backed this project.1*® 

Pasquier’s initial goals in the Spanish colonies seem 
to have been cautiously to expand French trade and 
curtail British gains within the existing mercantilist 
framework, but not to advance the independence of the 
colonies. For instance, on December 13, 1819, he in- 
quired of Sabatier de Cabre, chargé d’affaires in Ma- 
drid, about a rumored treaty between Britain and 
Spain and subsequently learned that the British had 
failed to obtain a commercial agreement for the Span- 
ish colonies. Pasquier was also concerned, as he indi- 
cated to Hyde de Neuville, ambassador to the United 
States, on February 8, 1820, lest relations between 
Washington and Madrid should worsen. France ob- 
viously did not desire the United States to use such a 
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rift to increase her influence in Latin America. But 
this restrained attitude was changed by the outbreak 
of the Spanish revolution in January, 1820, a revolt 
precipitated by the embarkation of troops to quell the 
rebellion in the New World. This revolution not only 
increased the chances of success of the colonial re- 
bellion but also freed France from her moral obligations 
to Spain.*47 The French, however, still recognized the 
Spanish system of colonial trade. 

The commercial concerns of French policy were 
clearly delineated in the instructions prepared for De- 
cazes on June 30, 1820, prior to his departure for 
London. Referring to the results of the Spanish revo- 
lution, Pasquier observed that England, whose policy 
was the constant increase of her commerce, was in the 
best position to profit from and control changes in the 
European colonial system. England, he added, was 
concerned primarily with future influence on the Span- 
ish and Portuguese colonies, and as long as the Span- 
ish revolt continued, British commercial monopoly 
with Latin America was assured.18 

Pressure, however, mounted on the French govern- 
ment to move in the direction of recognition. Portal, 
minister of marine, was one of the most active in this 
movement, and on February 5, 1821, he proposed that 
in view of the armistice between the Spanish and Boli- 
var in Colombia, preparations should be made to send 
openly accredited agents to that country. By the 
summer of 1821 Pasquier was convinced that inde- 
pendence was advisable. On June 18 he told La Fer- 
ronnays he thought it would be well if Spain decided 
to sacrifice some of her colonies. Then on June 25 
he advised Montmorency that if the Spanish govern- 
ment persisted in maintaining its present control over 
the colonies, their separation would be inevitable.*** 

One suggested solution was to establish the Spanish 
colonies as independent kingdoms ruled by Bourbon, 
preferably Spanish Bourbon, princes. The King of 
Spain opposed this, but the Enfante Don Francisco, 
taken with the idea of ruling in Mexico, held confer- 
ences with a Mexican representative.°° This particu- 
lar solution Pasquier regarded as the only possibility 
for Spain to recover her American colonies, as he indi- 
cated to La Ferronnays on November 23, but he really 
felt that with Mexico in rebellion and Lima taken by 
José de San Martin, Spain had little hope. Neverthe- 
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less, on November 30 Pasquier told La Garde that it 
was in the interest of all European countries to see a 
Spanish prince on the Mexican throne and to prevent 
the establishment of republican governments through- 
out America. He warned that, if the Bourbons allowed 
this throne to slip from their grasp, others might at- 
tempt to seize it. Therefore it was essential to insist 
that the Spanish government adopt this position.?*? 

In fact it appears the French not only sought to uti- 
lize their opportunities, but also attempted to prevent 
the Spanish from regaining control of their American 
colonies. On October 23, 1821, La Garde relayed to 
Pasquier a request from the Spanish government for 
two seventy-four-gun French warships for an expedi- 
tion in December to try to reestablish Spanish control 
in Latin America. Pasquier responded on November 3 
that although the king was disposed to comply, there 
were great difficulties stemming largely from the 
French constitutional form of government, that must be 
studied profoundly before a definite reply could be 
made. Nevertheless, La Garde was instructed to as- 
sure Spain of the sincerity of the French. But a con- 
fidential dispatch to La Garde on November 6 more 
correctly presented the French position. France re- 
garded as impossible any attempt to restore Spanish 
authority in the colonies and, considering the new order 
of things, France had to look after her own commerce 
and industry. Thus France had to consider whether 
aid to Spain would not be interpreted by the former 
colonies as an attack on their independence. The case 
might be different if French aid would halt the revolu- 
tion in Spain but, even if France agreed to the re- 
quest, Pasquier indicated that there would be condi- 
tions attached. France would insist that the ships not 
be used against those colonies which had declared their 
independence, including Buenos Aires and Colombia, 
and furthermore, French shipping must not be ex- 
cluded from Peruvian ports when Peru had been re- 
gained, for French ships had begun to call there and 
future commerce was promising.**? 

Although Ferdinand even addressed a personal ap- 
peal to Louis XVIII on November 13, Pasquier on 
November 19 told La Garde that developments in Peru 
had rendered the ship transfer useless, unless the ships 
would be used to take a Spanish prince to Mexico. 
During Pasquier’s term as foreign minister, no French 
warships were forthcoming to aid in a Spanish recon- 
quest of Latin America. His policy toward Spain’s 
rebellious colonies was well summarized by W. S. 
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The attitude of France toward Latin America from 
1819 to 1822 was largely opportunistic. Though ostensibly 
following a policy of neutrality, she aimed to take advan- 
tage of circumstances which promised the development of 
commercial intercourse with the revolutionary communi- 
Hess 


French policy toward Portugal and Brazil seems, how- 
ever, to have differed in many respects from that 
adopted toward Spain and her colonies. 

French relations with Portugal and Brazil were sig- 
nificantly influenced not only by the traditional British 
predominance in Portugal but also by the presence of 
the King of Portugal, John VI, in Brazil whence the 
royal family had fled during the Napoleonic wars. 
None of this, however, diminished French commercial 
and diplomatic interests there. One of Pasquier’s 
first actions as foreign minister was the appointment 
of Henri, Marquis de Saint Simon as ambassador to 
the Portuguese court in Rio de Janeiro. In his deal- 
ings with Portugal and Brazil, Pasquier was subject 
to many of the same influences as he had been with 
Spain.155 

In August, 1820, a revolution broke out in Portugal 
and quickly swept the entire country. This develop- 
ment, however, had much less influence on French 
diplomacy than had the Spanish revolt, largely because 
of the recognized British predominance in Portugal and 
the care Britain took to maintain her position, urging 
John VI to return to Portugal immediately. Pasquier, 
appearently fearing both domestic and international 
repercussions, took steps to prevent France being com- 
promised by domestic Portuguese political develop- 
ments. On September 19 he instructed Jean de Les- 
seps, French consul general in Lisbon, that, if power 
was taken from the regency which ruled in the king’s 
absence, he should confine himself to his consular 
functions pending new instructions.1°* This precaution 
was timely indeed, for the regency was shortly replaced 
by a revolutionary junta. 

Furthermore, at this time the French apparently had 
no definite plans for commercial penetration of Brazil, 
such as they were attempting in the Spanish colonies. 
Hyde de Neuville, named in October as French am- 
bassador to Brazil, felt that the most important issue 
confronting him was the restitution of French Guiana 
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and the dispute between Spain and Portugal over 
Montevideo. Pasquier did, however, intervene with 
the cooperation of Portal and Baron Roy when the 
Portuguese attempted to halt shipping."? 

As the Portuguese revolution progressed, Pasquier 
sought to maintain a position of reserve, avoiding 
political commitments and attempting to prevent a 
breach between the Portuguese government and Aus- 
tria and Russia. On April 25, 1821, John VI departed 
for Europe. But in the meantime, a revolution oc- 
curred in Brazil and a constitution was established 
there with the support of Don Pedro, son of John VI. 
John’s return to Europe caused no immediate changes 
in French foreign policy, although Hyde de Neuville’s 
mission to Brazil was canceled, and on August 9 Pas- 
quier reconfirmed de Lesseps’s diplomatic accreditation 
to Portugal, purely as a precaution." 

Pasquier’s reaction to the establishment of a consti- 
tution in Brazil was equally cautious. Foreseeing that 
there might well be a movement for complete inde- 
pendence from Portugal, Pasquier on August 18 in- 
structed Colonel Maler, French chargé d’affaires in 
Brazil, that as long as Don Pedro exercised the author- 
ity vested in him by his father, Maler was to act as 
chargé. But if Don Pedro lost his authority and Brazil 
broke her ties with Portugal, Maler was to limit him- 
self to functioning as consul general and avoid any 
political role toward a government no longer recog- 
nized by Portugal.1°® Thus Pasquier precluded any 
possibility of early French recognition of Brazilian in- 
dependence. Although he kept close watch on these 
developments, the position of reserve prescribed in his 
dispatch of August 18 remained the French attitude 
as long as Pasquier was foreign minister. 

Pasquier’s policy toward the Latin American colonies 
of Spain and Portugal was one of cautious commercial 
expansion accompanied, in the case of the Spanish 
colonies, by a calculated move toward political recog- 
nition in response to developments both in the colonies 
and in their mother country. Although only in the 
case of commercial penetration of some of the Spanish 
colonies was this policy coming to fruition during Pas- 
quier’s tenure of the Foreign Ministry, within two 
years after his resignation France had become a suf- 
ficient threat that her Latin American ambitions were 
one of the main targets of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
formulating this policy Pasquier had to consider not 
only the countries directly involved, but also the pos- 
sible reaction of the continental powers, as well as the 
United States and Great Britain. In fact discussion 
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of Latin American problems involved much of Pas- 
quier’s correspondence with London, along with such 
other issues as the slave trade, piracy, and of course 
developments on the continent which have already been 
mentioned. 

In addition to diplomatic sparring with London over 
the Spanish, Neapolitan, and Piedmontese revolutions, 
much of Pasquier’s correspondence with England was 
concerned with an affair inherited from his predecessor, 
Dessolles. This was the negotiation by the French to 
place a French prince on the throne of Buenos Aires, 
and although in retrospect it was a relatively unim- 
portant issue, it created considerable British suspicion 
of France. In 1819 the French government had 
secretly negotiated with Valentine Gomez, a representa- 
tive of Buenos Aires, who prosposed that the Duc 
d’Orléans be given the throne of an independent Latin 
American state. The French countered by suggesting 
the Duke of Lucca, a Bourbon prince. Castlereagh 
knew of the negotiations at the time, but supposed their 
object to be the dispatch of a Spanish prince, which 
he had approved. But a domestic upheaval in Buenos 
Aires resulted in the publication in Britain of the cor- 
respondence with France, especially a memorandum by 
Rayneval which particularly offended the British. By 
now Pasquier had replaced Dessolles and thus he had 
to answer Castlereagh’s repeated inquiries.*®° 

On July 4, 1820, Caraman in London warned Pas- 
quier that revelation of this negotiation was certain to 
arouse British ire, and Sir Charles Stuart, British 
ambassador to France, did not even await instructions 
before asking Pasquier for an explanation. On July 10 
Stuart reported to Castlereagh that Pasquier had denied 
that Richelieu or Decazes had ever met with Gomez, 
but he could not speak for Dessolles who was absent. 
Castlereagh did not believe Pasquier’s denial of the 
existence of the Rayneval memoir and described his 
explanation of the transaction as “very imperfect and 
unsatisfactory.” But even to Decazes, preparing to 
depart for England, Pasquier described rumors of these 
negotiations as false, and to St. Mars in Vienna he 
denied the Rayneval memoir.* 

But on July 11 a British member of Parliament, 
Stephen Lushington, proposed a motion asking the 
cabinet for information on the French negotiations to 
establish a Bourbon monarch in Buenos Aires. Castle- 
reagh opposed the petition claiming that information 
was too incomplete and unofficial to be the basis for 
judgment, and Lushington withdrew his request. All 
this was duly reported by Caraman to Pasquier in 
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Paris, where Stuart was still making inquiries.7® On 
July 24 Stuart reported that Pasquier now admitted 
that Dessolles had met with Gomez and recommended 
the establishment of a Spanish prince in Buenos Aires. 
But Pasquier also denied the existence of the Rayneval 
memoir, while he defended the right of the French 
government to carry out such negotiations with the 
consent of Spain. To this Stuart replied that such an 
attempt did not inspire confidence. Although Riche- 
lieu confirmed Pasquier’s claims, Castlereagh later 
wrote that the French explanations, 


have by no means proved satisfactory, or to rest upon 
principles which would enable me to protect the charac- 
ter of His Most Christian Majesty’s Government against 
reflection. I am afraid that we must regard this affair as 
flowing from some of the dregs of that old diplomacy 
which so long poisoned the public health of the body 
politic of Europe.1® 


Although Pasquier was not involved in the discussions 
with Gomez, his attempt to deny them or conceal their 
extent did not improve Anglo-French relations at a 
time when France would soon be seeking support for 
her plans for Naples and Piedmont, plans which re- 
quired a considerable amount of allied faith in French 
good intentions and reliability. 

Pasquier’s conduct of relations with Great Britain 
was not made easier by Decazes in London. As prime 
minister, Decazes had frequently meddled in diplomacy, 
maintaining contacts with foreign ambassadors by vir- 
tue of his position as royal favorite. After his fall 
from office, he still corresponded with the king, an 
exchange which continued after his arrival in London, 
to the discomfort of Pasquier. Furthermore, Pasquier 
and Decazes engaged in various disputes ranging from 
the appointment of an embassy secretary to Decazes’s 
contacts with Castlereagh. Decazes also attempted to 
advise Pasquier, Richelieu, and the king on govern- 
ment policy in general. Pasquier, never one to tol- 
erate infringements of his prerogatives, finally wrote 
to Decazes on January 15, 1821, that the French For- 
eign Ministry never had and never would be established 
in London. A bitter letter from Decazes to Richelieu 
about Pasquier finally forced the prime minister to 
intervene on January 31, defending Pasquier and his 
actions. Although Pasquier probably exaggerated his 
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problems with Decazes, this atmosphere did nothing to 
facilitate relations with England.155 

The abolition of the slave trade was one of the more 
delicate topics Pasquier had to negotiate with England. 
France had outlawed the slave trade in 1815, but abuses 
by Frenchmen continued, forming the subject of a brief 
but heated discussion in the Chamber on June 29, 1820. 
No additional action was taken. Frequent British com- 
plaints caused Pasquier to seek advice from Portal.156 
But additional legislation on the slave trade would 
have been a highly contentious issue in the Chambers, 
as the brief debate had shown. With the precarious 
position of the ministry in 1820 and 1821, no auspicious 
occasion developed when Pasquier, had he so desired, 
could ask for more stringent enforcement. Pasquier 
himself seems to have been more concerned with the 
diplomatic and political aspects of the question, and he 
certainly was no abolitionist, for he wrote to Mont- 
morency-Laval on June 13, 1820, that a halt to the 
theft of slaves from the French colonies was highly 
important to their prosperity. One reason for French 
reluctance was the British insistence on a reciprocal 
right to search ships at sea as essential to a campaign 
to halt the slave trade. The French also refused to 
accept a British-supported maritime league against the 
Barbary pirates because, as Pasquier explained to La 
Ferronnays, given the mood of France, any operation 
placing French forces in contact with other forces, and 
especially under the command of a foreign officer, 
would be highly embarrassing.*® 

Concern for French commercial interests was also 
the dominant factor in French relations with the United 
States, both directly and indirectly, while Pasquier was 
foreign minister. American interests in Latin America 
were important to French commerce, and Washington 
was the most advanced of all capitals in recognizing 
the rebellious Spanish colonies. Therefore Pasquier 
was anxious to maintain good relations between Spain 
and the United States, which he told Hyde de Neu- 
ville on February 8, 1820, should be cultivated so as to 
benefit French commerce and industry.*®* 

But the basic issue between France and the United 
States was a dispute over Article 8 of the 1803 Louisi- 
ana Purchase Treaty which provided that French ships 
should forever receive most favored nation treatment in 
the ports of Louisiana. The treaty also promised 
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French shipping even greater privileges for twelve years 
after the signing of the agreement. But on April 30, 
1812, Louisiana was admitted as a state in the Union, 
making applicable to it the provision of the United 
States Constitution requiring uniform duties through- 
out the country. Then in 1815 the United States 
adopted a plan of reciprocal repeal of tonnage duties 
on ships of any country abolishing its duties on Ameri- 
can shipping. Although several European countries, 
including England, accepted this plan, the French re- 
fused and complained of abrogation of Article 8 and 
discrimination against French shipping.?® 

This problem occupied much of Pasquier’s instruc- 
tions of October 18, 1820, for Hyde de Neuville who, 
although assigned to Brazil, was temporarily posted 
back to Washington. Pasquier, complaining of recent 
American legislation which he regarded as aimed 
against France, commented that the French were biding 
their time, hoping for some American explanation, 
although on July 26 limited reprisals had been taken. 
He claimed that either Article 8 involved greater 
privileges for France than she would have otherwise 
expected, or it was purposeless. If France accepted 
the American proposal to abolish all discriminatory 
French duties, French shipping would suffer. Hyde de 
Neuville was therefore instructed to leave the French 
position vague and to study the results produced by 
the American action and the French reprisal, especially 
the influence of planters and shippers on the American 
government. At a favorable moment, Neuville was to 
demand repeal of the offensive legislation, after which 
the French would annul their July 26 reprisals, all as a 
preliminary to negotiation on the treaty. Pasquier 
felt the American government would have to revoke 
its legislation, refuse to fulfill the treaty, or negotiate 
a new agreement. Neuville’s objectives were the ful- 
fillment of Article 8 by obtaining for French ships the 
rights enjoyed by the English, the mutual reduction of 
certain tariffs by one-half, and the application of re- 
ciprocal tonnage duties. If a definite agreement ap- 
peared difficult, he was authorized to conclude a pro- 
visional agreement along similar principles.!7° 

Returning to the United States, Neuville began nego- 
tiations with John Quincy Adams. But Adams proved 
difficult, for instance arguing on March 29 that Article 
8 was limited to Louisiana and therefore privileges 
granted the English in all the ports of the Union and 
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which the French demanded in Louisiana, were not 
included. Their discussions continued through the 
summer, and, by August, Neuville was convinced that 
only a decisive French move would lead to settle- 
ment.171 

Finally on October 9 Pasquier told Neuville that, 
pending a detailed study of consequences of the nego- 
tiations for French interests, he was to continue on the 
previous basis which included repeal of the May 15 law 
and the July 26 ordinance, delay of discussion of Ar- 
ticle 8, mutual recognition of consular authority, re- 
ciprocal basis for tonnage and other duties, etc. He 
was also to avoid pressing other issues which might 
cause a dispute. Then on December 13 Pasquier, acting 
on the results of this study, authorized Neuville to 
accept a tariff reduction to one-third the present level, 
which he told Neuville should be used as a concession 
for negotiating purposes. That same day, December 
13, Neuville wrote to Pasquier that no progress had 
been made on the principal negotiation since his August 
24 message.}”? 

Here the affair remained when Pasquier left the 
Foreign Ministry, although he later claimed it was 
settled before he resigned. A treaty regulating tariffs 
was signed by the United States and France on June 
24, 1822, but the dispute over Article 8 of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Treaty was not settled until July 4, 1831, 
when in return for a reduction of duties on French 
wines imported to the United States, France dropped 
her claims on the contested article. Thus it is little 
wonder that, when on December 19, 1821, Pasquier 
prepared a summary of the French diplomatic position 
for his successor, he indicated that America was the 
only power with which France might have a serious 
conflict.17% Pasquier’s difficulty in dealing with the 
United States on this problem was simple. The Ameri- 
cans held Louisiana and the French could do nothing 
about it, a fact which it took them until 1831 to accept. 

Pasquier no doubt consulted Richelieu and obtained 
his agreement on matters of policy such as the nego- 
tiations with the Americans But one area of foreign 
policy in which there was fundamental disagreement 
between them was the small German states. Pasquier’s 
ideas on French objectives in Germany were spelled 
out to Caraman in Vienna on December 18, 1819. 
Although Pasquier supported Metternich’s efforts to 
assure tranquillity in the German states, he said they 
had once looked to France for support which they had 
repaid with useful services, and the time would come 
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when France would revive this system. Therefore the 
maintenance of their independence from Austrian and 
Prussian domination was essential.17* 

Richelieu, however, was less than enthusiastic. In 
the previously mentioned note with which Pasquier on 
January 6, 1821, defended his position at Troppau, he 
also envisioned the collapse of the alliance system in 
general, and a split between the northern allies. In 
this situation he claimed that the secondary German 
states, allied with France, would regain their impor- 
tance, and France, by returning to the policies of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, would regain their respect. But 
Richelieu, who annotated this note, defended the alli- 
ance as useful to France and commented that the 
Cardinal de Richelieu would now follow a policy dif- 
ferent from that of two centuries earlier. The same 
system, he said, would not apply to such different eras, 
and he further added that the independence of the small 
German states was chimerical.**° 

But Pasquier persisted in his attempt to apply the 
policy of the seventeenth century to the affairs of the 
nineteenth. In the instructions for Louis, Marquis de 
La Moussaye, French ambassador to Bavaria, Pasquier 
observed that, although Bavarian policy had separated 
her from France, Bavaria’s true interests and the atti- 
tude of her king and cabinet should bring her back. 
La Moussaye was to devote himself to accomplishing 
this.17* Even in the report to the king in which Pas- 
quier proposed an amphibious striking force, he also 
suggested that, when Austria and Russia were preoccu- 
pied in the east and Austria was also tied down in 
Italy, France would become dominant on the Rhine, 
aided by the “natural inclination” of that part of Ger- 
many. Richelieu, in his marginal comments on Pas- 
quier’s report, wholly ignored this specific suggestion.*”” 

There were of course other differences between Pas- 
quier and Richelieu on matters of foreign policy, per- 
haps most notably Pasquier’s lack of concern with the 
alliance, as evidenced in discussions on the instructions 
to the French plenipotentiaries at Laibach. In such 
disputes Richelieu usually seems to have prevailed. 
But generally the two men worked in close cooperation, 
and sometimes Richelieu adopted Pasquier’s theories 
as in the case of Pasquier’s memoir on Naples in July, 
1820. In fact Richelieu, at Pasquier’s request, assisted 
him with the affairs of his ministry before the assassi- 
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nation of Berry, and this relationship continued after 
Richelieu’s return as prime minister. Usually it took 
the form of a request by Pasquier for advice, as in 
the case of the Russian bid for a French alliance in 
the summer of 1821, or sometimes just a note from 
Richelieu. But clearly no major dispatch was sent or 
received without Richelieu’s cognizance or approval, 
and Richelieu himself later wrote, “Pasquier in his de- 
partment did nothing without me: all decisions were 
taken together and belonged to me as much as to 
him.” 178 

Many diplomats, both French and foreign, corre- 
sponded directly with Richelieu, who kept Pasquier 
informed. Although Pasquier may have privately re- 
sented this, only with regard to Decazes did he overtly 
demonstrate any hostility over diplomatic correspond- 
ence outside his own office. Furthermore, French 
foreign policy was to a great extent the work of Gérard 
de Rayneval, whom Pasquier made under-secretary at 
the Foreign Ministry in 1820 and who was clearly one 
of the most important influences on Restoration diplo- 
macy. Nevertheless, it was Pasquier and Richelieu 
together who attempted such tasks as the substitution 
of the Constitutional Charter for the Spanish constitu- 
tion during the revolutions of 1820-1821, an affair 
which Henry Contamine described as “perhaps the only 
great moment” of Restoration diplomacy.’7® The gen- 
eral principles which Pasquier and Richelieu followed 
were typical of French diplomacy of the era—opposi- 
tion to England and Austria and an attempted alliance 
with Russia. Diplomatic appointments, such as that 
of Barante to the Copenhagen embassy, were likewise 
collaborative affairs, although Pasquier sometimes suc- 
ceeded in ignoring the advice of his professional sub- 
ordinates, not always with the best results. It was, 
however, in domestic political affairs that Pasquier 
made his greatest contribution to the second Richelieu 
ministry, speaking in the Chambers as Crousaz-Cretet 
put it, “with all the finesse of a consummate diplo- 
mat.” 8° It was these same political affairs which 
brought down the Richelieu cabinet. 

Pasquier’s relations with the Ultras worsened as the 
fall of 1821 approached. He further alienated them by 
opposing Richelieu’s nomination of Abbé Denis de 
Frayssinous to replace Corbiére as president of the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction on the grounds 
that a cleric was unsuitable for the post. Now, with 
his own reelection as a deputy in doubt, Pasquier made 
other plans, although Louise de Boigne, who saw him 
frequently during the last months of the ministry, 
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euphemistically recalled that while he was grieved at 
seeing his career come to an end, he displayed no bitter- 
ness. Thus Pasquier, completely pessimistic about the 
future of the ministry, requested a peerage.** 

Actually Pasquier had held an ordinance of nomina- 
tion to the peerage since 1818. But he felt this was 
somewhat outdated, and its validity might be contested 
since he had continued to sit as a deputy. Therefore 
he asked Richelieu for a new appointment, explaining 
that he preferred a peerage as compensation for his 
services while still in office rather than as consolation 
for his dismissal. Although Richelieu feared this 
would be regarded as a sign of defeat, on September 
24 he signed Pasquier’s nomination as a peer, with 
possible transmission to Pasquier’s brother Jules. The 
ordinance was not, however, published until November 
3 when it had become common knowledge. It had 
precisely the result Richelieu feared. On October 11 
Charles de Rémusat described Pasquier’s peerage as a 
“semi-resignation,’ and on October 14 Albertine de 
Broglie wrote of the weakness of the ministry in con- 
nection with Pasquier’s nomination.'® 

Nevertheless, cabinet affairs continued, especially the 
preparation of the legislation to be submitted to the 
next session and the measures necessary for the elec- 
tions. The ministers agreed to open the session rela- 
tively early, but on the question of dissolution of the 
Chamber they were divided. Dissolution was advo- 
cated by Portal, Roy, Siméon, Portalis, de Serre, and 
Pasquier who felt that a royal proclamation, carefully 
chosen electoral college presidents, and appropriate 
administrative action would produce beneficial results. 
They were opposed by Lainé, Latour-Maubourg, and 
Richelieu, whom Pasquier persuaded to bring the 
matter before the cabinet where it was decided not to 
dissolve the Chamber. Elections were scheduled for 
October 1 and 10.155 

Preparations for the November 5 opening of the 
Chambers included measures on army affairs and an 
indemnity for the émigrés. Early in October, Latour- 
Maubourg, minister of war, proposed to retire some 
150 general officers. After studying the list of officers, 
presented to the cabinet without forewarning, Pasquier 
concluded that the purge was intended to make places 
for Artois’s followers, and he attacked the proposal, 
opening a heated discussion in which the ordinance was 
defeated by the other ministers. This did not endear 
Pasquier to the Ultras, embittered over the defeat. 
Artois’s dissatisfaction was at least partly responsible 
for his insistence to Richelieu on an indemnity for the 
émigrés. Richelieu, who agreed in principle but fore- 
saw serious difficulties in financing such a sum, dis- 
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cussed it with Pasquier. The two of them concluded 
that nothing could be done until the general financial 
situation was improved, and Richelieu sent Pasquier 
to present this position to Artois in an effort to prove 
that the one minister Artois regarded as most opposed 
to the proposal was in fact working on it. Pasquier 
was coldly received by Artois, who insisted that the 
ministry present its proposals shortly after the opening 
of the Chambers. Pasquier, however, argued in favor 
of preparation to avoid discussion on such a con- 
troversial measure. Artois, dissatisfied with Pasquier’s 
presentation, brought the interview to an abrupt halt.*** 

The results of the October elections can only have 
confirmed Pasquier’s pessimism. Of the eighty-seven 
seats, the liberals won approximately ten, the ministry 
twenty, and the Ultras carried fifty-seven, including 
the reelection of the cabinet’s most vociferous oppo- 
nents. After the elections Montmorency-Laval ap- 
proached Pasquier about a rapprochement with the 
Ultras involving a cabinet to include Pasquier, Riche- 
lieu, de Serre, and Roy. He suggested that Pasquier 
recommend this to Richelieu who was then negotiating 
with Villéle. But Pasquier declined, saying he was 
tired of the intrigues surrounding him for six months 
and would make no concessions or alliance with ideas 
contrary to his own.'#5 

If Richelieu or his colleagues had any doubts about 
their political future, the opening of the Chambers on 
November 5 should have dispelled them. When the 
Deputies organized their Chamber, they chose as can- 
didates for their presidency Ravez, Villèle, Corbière, 
Bonald, and Vaublanc. The king selected Ravez. As 
vice presidents the Deputies chose Villèle, Corbière, 
Vaublanc, and Bonald, and their choices of secretaries 
were equally Ultra. Castelbajac, Pierre Cardonnel, 
La Bourdonnaye, Vaublanc, and Lalot, an implacable 
enemy of Pasquier, were among the nine chosen to 
draft the Chamber’s address to the king. All of these 
elections were an Ultra show of strength with which 
the ministry immediately had to contend.*** 

The first task of the Chamber was the address to the 
king. Ravez, an ex officio member of the committee 
drafting it, informed the ministry that it would contain 
criticism of foreign affairs, agriculture, and press cen- 
sorship. Before the proposed address was actually 
presented for discussion in the Chamber, the ministry 
debated its own reaction. Pasquier argued that the 
cabinet should oppose the entire address in an attempt 
to rally a majority to the ministry’s position. But 
Richelieu and de Serre felt it advisable to avoid a 
major conflict and limit the objection to the passage 
critical of foreign policy, the most offensive part of the 
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speech. This position was adopted by the cabinet.*®’ 

The proposed address was presented to the Deputies 
in secret session on November 26 and attention imme- 
diately focused on the passage dealing with foreign 
policy, which read, 


We are pleased, Sire, with your continuously friendly 
relations with the foreign powers, justifiably confident that 
sO precious a peace was not purchased by sacrifices in- 
compatible with the honor of the nation and the dignity of 
your crown. 


Pasquier immediately demanded suppression of this 
paragraph, claiming that peace had never been troubled 
and that the insinuation that the king would compro- 
mise the dignity of the crown was disrespectful. A 
tumultuous debate followed in which the extreme right 
and left allied to attack Pasquier and the ministry. 
De Serre carried the burden of the ministry’s defense, 
and only one deputy spoke in its support. The offen- 
sive paragraph was maintained by a large majority 
including all of the right and left and part of the 
center right and left elements. The entire address was 
adopted by a vote of 176 to 98.78 

The ministers then had to determine how the king, 
highly offended by the address, should receive it and 
what his response would be. Pasquier advised that 
the king should reject the address, but it was finally 
decided the address would be presented in writing to 
the king in his private office by a small delegation from 
the Chamber, which would also receive his response. 
When the proposed response, compiled from drafts by 
Pasquier, de Serre, and Lainé, was presented to the 
king on November 29, the ministers indicated that, if 
he did not adopt it, they would resign. Pasquier 
observed to Louis that, if he adopted the response, he 
must be resolved to maintain the present ministry, for 
to abandon it after such a commitment might damage 
the royal dignity. The king, however, was determined 
to retain the ministry and he adopted the proposed 
response.!# Thus on November 30 he received the 
Chamber’s address and replied, expressing his indignity 
at the thought he might sacrifice the honor of the 
nation and the dignity of the crown and indicating that 
he felt most of the deputies had not adequately weighed 
the words they had voted. His firmness even led to 
speculation about dissolution.**° 

Meanwhile, machinations were underway to eliminate 
Pasquier from the ministry. Artois’s followers had 
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impressed de Serre, with whom Pasquier had personal 
and political differences, of the need for Pasquier’s 
resignation, a view shared by Lainé. Thus on Novem- 
ber 27 de Serre asked Pasquier to resign. Recalling 
to de Serre his previous desire to quit, Pasquier 
doubted that his departure would now have the same 
effect on the opposition as four months earlier. He 
observed that it was one thing to resign spontaneously 
and another to quit under pressure, and he demanded 
until the next day to ponder the matter. At the cabinet 
discussion of the royal address on November 28, de 
Serre proposed that, if the king accepted the Chamber’s 
address, the ministers who had opposed it should 
resign. That same day Pasquier wrote to de Serre 
that he would resign if it would maintain Richelieu in 
office. But he refused to submit his resignation him- 
self on the grounds that Richelieu would object, and 
he suggested that de Serre and Lainé do it. Urging 
de Serre to meet quickly with Lainé, Pasquier assured 
him he would not disavow them. This was a deliberate 
attempt by Pasquier to portray de Serre and Lainé to 
Richelieu as having attempted to force Pasquier from 
office, and de Serre saw through it immediately. 
Within an hour de Serre, having discussed Pasquier’s 
“resolution” with Lainé, replied that they felt only 
Pasquier could present his resignation so as to convince 
Richelieu. Saying that they expected much of Pas- 
quier, de Serre concluded by demanding his proposal 
be kept secret. To this Pasquier sarcastically ex- 
pressed his regret at not having been present at their 
little meeting where he would have proven to them 
the necessity that they take his resignation to Richelieu, 
on which he again insisted. That afternoon Pasquier 
sent his resignation to them.*** 

Pasquier, who claimed he did not want to aggravate 
the situation by resisting the proposal of his colleagues, 
subsequently submitted his resignation to Richelieu, 
probably on November 29. Explaining that it had been 
proven to him that he was an obstacle to Richelieu’s 
government, to which he said de Serre and Lainé 
agreed, he suggested that Richelieu himself assume the 
Foreign Ministry, avoiding dissolution of the cabinet. 
But he indicated he would not write to the king until 
he had discussed it with Richelieu. Thus Pasquier 
offered his resignation, which Richelieu could accept 
if he desired, but he also made clear just who had 
prompted him. He likewise instructed Rayneval, who 
delivered the letter, to try to calm Richelieu’s anger and 
if necessary to reveal the machinations of de Serre 
and Lainé. The necessity, of course, quickly arrived, 
and Richelieu stormed at de Serre that if Pasquier 
resigned so would he. He insisted that he would re- 
gard the resignation of anyone as involving the fall of 
the entire cabinet.**” 
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The demise of the cabinet was approaching. On 
December 3 de Serre proposed laws on press offenses 
and newspaper censorship. The session quickly degen- 
erated into a tumultuous attack on the ministry by 
Lalot, who referred to Pasquier as an agent of the 
imperial police. But Pasquier was not present to de- 
fend himself, for Richelieu, aware of the hatred his 
presence would arouse in the Chamber, had asked him 
to absent himself. Pasquier, dissatisfied with the weak 
response made to Lalot by de Serre, demanded that 
he be allowed to defend himself in the Chamber. But 
considering Richelieu’s promise to take a firm stand 
and his insistence on Pasquier’s absence, he stayed 
away from the next regular session, on December 8, 
and he always regretted it. On December 8 he was 
viciously attacked by name by Castelbajac who used 
Pasquier’s profession of faith of July 6 against him 
and who also characterized the ministers as enemies 
of the king and Charter. Castelbajac was followed in 
the rostrum by the Comte de Salaberry, who assaulted 
Pasquier even more violently, accusing him of having 
attacked the defenders of the monarchy, the Charter, 
and the liberties of the French. He said Pasquier had 
betrayed the king, that he should be unmasked and 
his criminal intentions exposed. He attributed to Pas- 
quier the desire to neutralize the constitution and rule 
arbitrarily through a ministerial directory, all to pre- 
serve the power of himself and his colleagues. De 
Serre, the sole minister present in the Chamber, offered 
only a weak response to this extraordinary outburst, 
although he insisted on the solidarity of the ministry.*°° 

Pasquier felt that the moderate Ultras such as Villéle 
sought only his own resignation and that of Siméon, 
Mounier, and Latour-Maubourg, while retaining Riche- 
lieu. But he regarded the more violent attacks on 
himself as simply an indirect means of striking at 
Richelieu for those who did not dare attack him di- 
rectly. Richelieu shared this opinion and regarded 
scornfully those who tried to separate him from his 
closest associates in the cabinet. In cabinet discussions 
Pasquier, Portal, and Siméon now maintained a well- 
guarded reserve. But the situation had to be settled, 
and on December 5 Pasquier sent Richelieu a lengthy 
memoir on the possible courses of action. Basically 
Pasquier insisted on dissolution of the Chamber, cou- 
pled with a simultaneous modification of the ministry 
to coincide more with the views of the present Cham- 
ber. But Richelieu rejected this as inappropriate.*™* 

Louis XVIII, recognizing that the situation had be- 
come intolerable, also found dissolution distasteful when 
Richelieu conferred with him on December 10. Riche- 
lieu was amazed to find the king not only convinced 
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that the ministry must be sacrificed, but also unwilling 
to attempt to retain him. In one last effort to reach 
agreement, Richelieu on December 11 went to Artois 
who indicated that a ministry of Richelieu, de Serre, 
Roy, Villéle, and Corbiére would be acceptable. But 
Richelieu refused to abandon his colleagues. He re- 
minded Artois of the promise of support made nearly 
two years earlier after the death of Berry, commenting 
that he could place no more confidence in new prom- 
ises than in previous ones. According to Pasquier, who 
saw Richelieu fifteen minutes after this interview, Ar- 
tois replied to Richelieu’s reproach, saying, “Oh, my 
dear duke, you took the words too literally, and any- 
way circumstances were so difficult then!” Richelieu 
departed, slamming the door behind him. Pale and 
angry he then went to recount the affair to Pasquier. 
The two men concluded that the only course was resig- 
nation. On December 12 Richelieu submitted the 
resignation of the entire ministry to the king.’ 

There were, however, certain matters to be arranged 
in the transfer of power, the first being the selection of 
new ministers, who were customarily suggested by the 
outgoing cabinet. Pasquier assisted Richelieu in this, 
and the list they prepared included Villéle, Corbière, 
Chabrol de Crousol, Gaspard de Clermont-Tonnere, 
Bellune, Claude Pastoret, and Blacas at the Foreign 
Ministry. But Pastoret and Blacas were opposed by 
Artois, Villéle, and Corbiére, and so Charles de Pey- 
ronnet replaced Pastoret, and Mathieu de Montmor- 
ency became foreign minister. Once this was com- 
pleted, the king, with almost indecent haste, hurried 
Richelieu into signing their ordinance of appointment 
late on December 14.19% The following day the Cour- 
rier Francais, an independent but liberal paper, com- 
mented : 


After long irresolution, the government has finally yielded 
to the most imperious of all laws: necessity. The minis- 
try has been discharged and has made way for a new 
ministry. But if the selections which are rumored are 
correct, they are far from satisfying public opinion, and 
the nation still does not know whether it should rejoice 
or grieve at this change.19” 


Pasquier’s last act as minister of foreign affairs was 
a note on the current affairs of his department, sent to 
Montmorency. He told Montmorency that France had 
no disputes with any European power and the Con- 
gresses of Troppau and Laibach had left her in com- 
plete accord with the four courts. He claimed that 
France had maintained her influence in Italy. With 
regard to Spain, France had maintained good relations 
as far as possible, and, although the Spanish revolu- 
tionaries had some initial success in discrediting 
France, relations were now improving. The United 
States was the only country with which France had a 
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serious dispute, and he felt that France had preserved 
sufficient latitude to make the alliance of her choice in 
the imminent struggle in the Levant.'% 

Pasquier saw the fall of the Richelieu cabinet as a 
fundamental departure from the policies followed by 
all the ministers since 1815, whose goals he interpreted 
as the recovery from the wars, the moderation of pas- 
sions, and the reconciliation of old and new France 
while attempting to satisfy both. Metternich, by con- 
trast, felt that the second Richelieu ministry, while 
doing no good for France, had also done much wrong 
in Europe, and he especially blamed Pasquier for at- 
tempting to use the Italian revolutions to establish in 
Piedmont a constitution modeled on the Charter. But 
as Contamine indicates, this sort of political expansion 
was preferable to the later nebulous schemes of ag- 
grandizement in Belgium or the Rhineland which 
Russia inspired. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
Pasquier overlooked one of the rising forces of the 
time—nationalism—for not only did he advocate a 
French attempt to rally the small German states to 
French influence but he also expected the Italians to 
welcome French doctrines. In this error, however, he 
had much company, including Metternich himself.*% 

In an overall consideration of French political, diplo- 
matic, economic, and military conditions, the policy of 
mediation which Pasquier and Richelieu attempted to 
implement in Naples and Piedmont, and their non- 
intervention toward Spain were in fact the most prac- 
tical course to follow. Although this approach suited 
neither the Ultras nor the liberals, it was not diplomacy 
but rather basic domestic political conflicts that finally 
brought down the Richelieu cabinet. Aside from the 
hatred of the political extremes for the Richelieu-Pas- 
quier foreign policy, Pasquier’s real weakness in the 
interaction between domestic and foreign policy was 
that he stressed it too much in his dispatches, causing 
men such as Alexander I to doubt French stability. 
Only with regard to peripheral areas such as Turkey 
could Pasquier and Richelieu afford a more adventure- 
some policy, and even there they preferred to maintain 
the Ottoman Empire while simultaneously planning to 
assure adequate French gains if that empire collapsed. 

There was, however, another aspect to the adminis- 
tration of foreign policy—the management of the per- 
sonnel of the diplomatic service. Here Pasquier ex- 
hibited less than complete control of his diplomats, a 
situation which might not have been tolerated by the 
firmer hand of a minister with more experience in 
diplomacy. This weakness became apparent specifi- 
cally with regard to Decazes in London, Caraman in 
Vienna and Troppau, and Blacas at Laibach, all of 
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consulted on all major personnel decisions. 
Pasquier’s contemporary, Comte Antoine Ferrand, re- 
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whom in varying ways violated their instructions and 
exceeded their authorizations. In each case there 
were, however, circumstances which might have caused 
even a veteran foreign minister like Richelieu to hesi- 
tate. Decazes was the king’s favorite and as such could 
be criticized only at the risk of incurring royal dis- 
pleasure. Caraman was retained at Vienna because of 
fear of displeasing Metternich, a factor which Riche- 
lieu himself recognized in agreeing to send Caraman 
to Troppau. Finally, although Blacas’s actions at Lai- 
bach surpassed the ministry’s intentions, it was ap- 
proved by the Ultras who were the rising power in the 
Chamber. Thus any action against Blacas would have 
incurred their wrath, a prospect not lightly entertained 
While this lack of control 
was an important flaw in Pasquier’s Foreign Ministry, 
it was not entirely without justification, and one must 
wonder whether Richelieu himself would have handled 
the situation any differently, for he was doubtlessly 
Although 


called that as foreign minister Pasquier had acquired 
a considerable reputation with foreign governments, 
his ability as a domestic politician and parliamentary 
orator gave him his real importance in the Richelieu 
cabinet.? 

As a practicing politician, helping to guide the min- 
istry’s domestic policies and other affairs in the Cham- 
bers, Pasquier emerged from 1819-1821 as more of an 
opportunist than he had previously appeared. Al- 
though still maintaining a facade of constitutionalism, 
and still genuinely dedicated to moderate royalist doc- 
trines, nevertheless he now adopted a more pragmatic 
approach, advocating alliance with one faction or an- 
other as the situation demanded. Thus in March, 1821, 
he did not cavil at proposing to prorogue the Chamber 
and govern by decree, which amounted to a temporary 
suspension of the Charter to meet the threats of the 
liberals. Nor did he want to allow the Chambers any 
real control over the king’s powers in foreign affairs. 
But the Ultras, who never forgave his service under 
Napoleon, were equally opposed to him—virtually every 
discussion of modification of the Richelieu cabinet began 
with the proposed replacement of Pasquier, and he en- 
dured some of the most scurrilous attacks ever uttered 
in the Restoration Chamber of Deputies. This opposi- 
tion was due in part to the fact that he was one minis- 
ter who could not be dominated by either extreme, 
especially Artois and his followers. But it was also 
due to his preeminent position as the ministry’s chief 
legislative spokesman, dealing extensively in the Cham- 
bers not only with foreign affairs but also with most 
major issues. 

Pasquier’s own lack of definite commitment to any 
one party or faction, and his willingness to form alli- 
ances for temporary political goals, earned him the 
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distrust of most of the organized groups, and inspired 
Guizot’s epithet about his inevitability in a ministry. 
Pasquier’s presence in various ministries since 1815 
had been due in large measure to his friendship with 
other ministers as well as to his own abilities, and 
when, after December 14, 1821, those friends were no 
longer in office, his own ministerial career came to an 
end. Although Pasquier tried to resign as early as the 
summer of 1821, and there is no reason to suspect him 
of anything but altruism in these offers, Richelieu re- 
fused for both personal and political reasons. Thus 
Pasquier remained until the entire ministry was forced 
from office. For the next nine years he participated in 
debates in the Peers almost as a free agent, having 
little personal loyalty to any of the ministers and 
forming no part of any organized opposition but sup- 
porting or opposing issues as he saw fit. 


VIII. THE CHAMBER OF PEERS 


After the fall of the second Richelieu ministry, Pas- 
quier’s parliamentary participation decreased some- 
what, and he devoted time to travel and writing part 
of his memoirs. This was not surprising, since the 
Chamber of Peers, of which he was now a member, 
was much less important politically than the Deputies. 
He did, however, continue to serve on various special 
and regular committees such as the General Council of 
Prisons, and in subsequent years he indulged, as did 
many of his contemporaries, in forming paper minis- 
tries in which he would play a leading role. 

Of the two press measures proposed by de Serre 
before Richelieu’s fall, the new cabinet amended the 
measure on press offenses, rendering it more stringent. 
But the proposal to maintain the press censorship was 
withdrawn and replaced by a measure allowing the 
government to suspend publication of newspapers and 
to establish press censorship by decree between legis- 
lative sessions. On March 2 Pasquier, who had pre- 
viously opposed jury press trials, supported the first 
proposal, which deleted the jury. But he also advo- 
cated adding the adjective “constitutional” to the ex- 
pression “royal authority” in the bill. This amend- 
ment was adopted.* 

But Pasquier, Siméon, and Richelieu opposed the 
proposal to permit the ministry to reestablish the cen- 
sorship by decree if necessary. On March 11 Pas- 
quier, in an oration of extraordinary length, attacked 
the measure as detrimental to both public and royal 
interests. While he agreed with the need for repression 
of press offenses, he felt the preventive parts of the 
proposal were excessive, and the repressive provisions 
were contrary to principles of equity and sane politics. 
He especially opposed the prosecution of intent by 
newspapers and the administrative establishment of 
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censorship, and he attempted, in a self-serving way, 
to lecture the Peers as a senior statesman whose career 
was now ended and who wished to avail them of his 
wisdom. In spite of another speech by Pasquier the 
following day, on March 13 the measure was adopted 
essentially as proposed. By the end of March the 
Ultras had in effect succeeded in reestablishing the 
press censorship and police court jurisdiction over 
press offenses.? 

The opposition of Richelieu, Pasquier, and Siméon 
aroused much hatred among the more extreme Ultras 
and at court. Pasquier felt that his role in amending 
the first measure on press offenses had heightened the 
antagonism of the ministry. But he admitted a pro- 
found dislike for both Villéle and Corbiére, and scarcely 
two weeks after the fall of the Richelieu ministry, he 
deliberately snubbed Villéle. Although Pasquier 
claimed that political considerations, not his personal 
estrangement from Villéle, determined his position dur- 
ing the six years of the Villéle ministry, nevertheless he 
admitted that almost all his speeches in the Peers were 
in opposition to the ministry’s proposals.® 

Pasquier was of course no longer a minister, but 
occasionally he still had to defend the policies of the 
former cabinet. This occurred during the debates on 
the press laws and again in the discussions on the 
finalization of the budget of 1820. During these de- 
bates the acquisition and use which Pasquier’s ministry 
had made of the Hotel de Wagram was attacked, 
solely he felt as a device to justify the fall of the 
Richelieu cabinet. On March 29 Pasquier defended 
the acquisition as not requiring legislative authoriza- 
tion, observing that it had been previously accepted by 
the Deputies.* 

In April the Peers discussed the imprisonment for 
debt of members of the peerage. Pasquier spoke on 
this several times, the most important being on April 
16 when he defended the right of the Peers to be ar- 
rested only by order of their Chamber, simultaneously 
defending his own previous position on the rights of 
the Peers. Rather than a formal declaration of general 
principles on the immunity of the Peers, Pasquier 
advocated the establishment of that principle by a series 
of decisions on petitions such as those now under con- 
sideration. On April 23 he proposed a formal position 
statement providing that “No Peer can be arrested 
except by the authority of the Chamber,” leaving to 
the Chamber the decision whether an arrest was justi- 
fied. On April 25 the Peers finally decided that a 
Peer could not be imprisoned for purely civil debts.’ 
Pasquier’s position on this matter reflected the attitude 
he maintained for much of his life: the peerage was 


2 Arch. Parl. 35: pp. 347-355, 359-362, 395-399, 429; Noyer, 
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a group apart, with prerogatives and obligations all its 
own, a view probably derived from the Parlements of 
the Old Regime. The 1821-1822 legislative session 
closed on May 1, and the 1822-1823 session opened 
the following June 4. 

After his fall from office, Richelieu seems to have 
hosted dinners, including men such as Pasquier, Molé, 
and Lainé, at which possible replacements for the 
Villéle cabinet were discussed. On May 8, 1822, 
Richelieu dined with Pasquier and some friends. The 
following day he left to join his wife at the Chateau de 
Courteilles to rest. There he became ill and returned 
to Paris on May 16, where he died on the evening of 
May 17. Europe sorrowed, but the hatred of the 
Ultras followed Richelieu even in death. None of the 
royal family attended the funeral, and the Grand 
Almoner found a pretext to avoid performing the 
service. On the day of Richelieu’s death Pasquier 
composed a eulogy which he sent to the Moniteur, 
whose editor refused to print it without authorization, 
which the ministers refused. Pasquier also assisted 
Cardinal de Bausset in writing the lengthy and highly 
laudatory eulogy presented before the Chamber of 
Peers on June 8 and which the Chamber ordered 
printed and widely distributed. But even here the 
ministry unsuccessfully attempted to persuade Bausset 
to suppress some of the more complimentary passages 
prior to publication, and the king himself later made a 
derogatory comment about Pasquier’s influence on 
Richelieu. Pasquier predicted to de Serre that Riche- 
lieu’s death might provide the opportunity for all sorts 
of political difficulties.® 

Pasquier addressed the Peers only once during the 
1822 session. On July 25 he spoke on tariff measures 
to make colonial products available at competitive 
prices and on increasing production and export of 
commodities such as iron, cattle, and especially sugar. 
Although he supported a surtax on imported sugar, he 
cautioned against adopting any prohibitive system. The 
1822 session closed on August 17. The 1823 session 
did not open until January 28, 1823, and in the mean- 
time Pasquier went to Italy.’ 

To obtain a badly needed rest from the rigors of 
politics Pasquier planned a trip to Italy as soon as 
affairs permitted. In June he was devoting two hours 
every morning to learning Italian. Then in the fall of 
1822 he visited Rome, Florence, Venice, and Naples 
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whence on October 31 he wrote to de Serre, describing 
Pompeii. He also seems to have visited Geneva, 
finally returning to Paris at the end of January, 1823, 
where he was warmly received by the Duc d’Angou- 
léme, who discussed with him the forthcoming cam- 
paign in Spain. Pasquier’s trip to Italy may, however, 
have had motives other than relaxation, for while he 
was in Rome, just as the Congress of Verona ended, 
he met with de Serre, Blacas, Rayneval, Laval, and 
the Austrian ambassador. With them, especially Bla- 
cas, he discussed the diplomatic and political situation, 
observing to Blacas that Louis XVIII had effectively 
abandoned the government to Artois. Although Pas- 
quier himself did not mention any involvement with 
the Congress of Verona, on September 22, 1822, Guizot 
wrote to Barante that Pasquier’s Italian trip was just 
a pretext to go to Verona where Guizot thought he 
had been summoned by the tsar. This, however, seems 
unlikely in view of the disfavor with which the tsar 
spoke of Pasquier in September, 1822.° 

The 1823 legislative session opened on January 28. 
During this session Pasquier addressed the Peers on 
only three occasions, first on February 3 in the dis- 
cussions on the address to the king. Pasquier objected 
to a paragraph implying that previously crimes had 
not been punished energetically. His own amendment, 
submitted on behalf of his bureau, was accepted by the 
Peers without difficulty. Pasquier, as he wrote to de 
Serre on February 23, was disturbed by the confused 
state of affairs. He complained that those who inspired 
government policy were as blind as they were bold. 
To solve this reprehensible situation Pasquier indi- 
cated he might support an attempt by Talleyrand, aided 
by Mole, to return to power.!° 

On March 18 Pasquier proposed to the Peers a 
request to the king for a law providing that except in 
wartime no civilian could be tried by court martial but 
that during wartime anyone accused of espionage or 
enticing soldiers to desert would be tried by court 
martial if the crime occurred in a unit facing the 
enemy. Pasquier was especially motivated by a recent 
case in which he felt military jurisdiction had been 
unjustly applied to the defendants. As was customary 
Pasquier first read his proposal to the chancellor, who 
he thought would support it but who in fact warned 
the ministry which made its preparations. Pasquier’s 
lengthy speech explaining his proposal was followed by 
objections by Polignac who claimed it was extremely 
ill-timed now that war was about to begin, by Jean de 
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Lanjuinais who observed that a new military code was 
in preparation, and especially by the minister of justice, 
Peyronnet who added legal objections of his own. 
Although Pasquier was supported by Louis Suchet, 
Barbé-Marbois, and Broglie, the Peers by a vote of 
eighty-eight to sixty-six refused to consider his request, 
and his only consolation was to arrange the publication 
of his proposal and its rationale, which he then circu- 
lated among his colleagues. He later wrote of this 
affair, “In spite of my failure, this is one of the acts 
of my political life to which I attach the greatest 
value.” 1 

On April 2 Pasquier spoke on a proposal by Comte 
Ferrand to permit the establishment of convents by 
royal ordinance instead of legislative authorization. 
He called attention to the dangers for families if lega- 
cies could be left to religious communities and objected 
to illegal religious organizations, insisting that they be 
authorized by law. The Peers postponed their decision 
until later. The 1823 legislative session ended on May 
9, and the 1824 session did not open until the following 
March 23. Although Pasquier was no longer a min- 
ister, according to a letter of Baron de Vandeuvre 
dated May 17, 1823, he was still regarded as a leader 
of the moderates of the center right who cooperated 
with him and left to him the initiative in debates.’ 

In the summer of 1823 Pasquier resumed his travels, 
going to Holland and taking the waters at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. These trips prompted a sarcastic comment 
from Talleyrand on July 15, that most people destined 
for the Foreign Ministry did their traveling first, but 
Pasquier, then in Holland, did his after he had left 
office. On August 29 Pasquier recounted his journey 
to de Serre and expressed a desire to visit England 
the next year, which he did in 1824. He was, he said, 
occupied with forgetting politics, for which his dis- 
taste increased daily.'° 

The legislative session of 1824 opened on March 23 
and the opposition to Villèle by Pasquier, Broglie, 
Barante, and Molé, all former imperial officials, was 
stronger than ever. This opposition was significant 
in the Peers’ discussion of Villéle’s proposal to reduce 
the five per cent rentes to three per cent, a major issue 
of the session and a preliminary to compensating 
émigrés. Adopted by the Deputies after stormy de- 
bates, the Peers began discussing it on May 24. Pas- 
quier joined with Mollien, Roy, and the former mem- 
bers of the Richelieu cabinet in opposing this measure, 
which was highly unpopular with the people. On 
May 26 Pasquier attacked the proposal in one of the 
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longest speeches of his life. Questioning the legality, 
equity, and utility of the conversion of the rentes, Pas- 
quier concluded that it was legal but he raised serious 
questions about its fairness to the creditors, especially 
with regard to the actual value of the rentes and the 
interest rates which creditors would have to accept or 
invest their money elsewhere. Pasquier claimed that 
it would damage industry and agriculture and lower 
morale as well as lead to financial manipulations. He 
thought it would also arouse domestic hatred of the 
government and harm French credit abroad. He con- 
cluded his oration with the curious observation that 
the defeat of the proposal would not necessitate the 
fall of the ministry. The proposal was in fact ulti- 
mately rejected by the Peers on June 3, and Chateau- 
briand did try to force Villèle from office, but it was 
Chateaubriand himself who was dismissed. Aside from 
his speech, Pasquier offered no explanation for his 
support of the Villèle cabinet in the face of a serious 
defeat. But the most probable reason was a fear that 
with the recent royalist electoral victories, the rela- 
tively moderate Villéle would be replaced by far more 
conservative leadership.** 

The 1824 legislative session also adopted integral 
renewal of the Chamber of Deputies every seven years. 
Pasquier took no significant part in these important 
debates. Having advocated integral renewal as a 
minister, he perhaps felt he could not now oppose it. 
He did, however, participate in discussions on laws 
on sacrilege, convents, and judicial pensions. The pro- 
posed law on crimes in churches provided fines or 
imprisonment for theft, desecration, or disorders com- 
mitted in churches. The Peers’ committee wanted a 
much more stringent law, with specific mention of the 
death penalty. On April 30 and May 1, 1824, Pas- 
quier supported the basic concept of repressive legis- 
lation to deal with the problem, but he objected to the 
wording of the measure, insisting on a clearer definition 
of the offense in a more material form instead of the 
vague terms “sacrilege” and “profanation” desired by 
the clerical Peers who, incidentally, asked to be ex- 
cused from voting on a measure carrying the death 
penalty. The government’s original proposal was 
adopted by the Peers but it was withdrawn on June 7 
when the Deputies opposed it as too moderate.! It 
was reintroduced in the 1825 session where it became 
the notorious Sacrilege Law. 

On May 14 Pasquier spoke several times on behalf 
of adequate, secure pensions for judges. He argued 
that removal of a judge for reasons of health did not 
violate the principle of irremovability which he now 
staunchly defended but to which he himself had on 
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occasion done violence when minister of justice. The 
proposal was subsequently adopted by the Peers.*® 

The last issue on which Pasquier spoke in the 1824 
session was a proposal to permit convents recognized 
by royal ordinance to acquire and possess property, this 
issue having been left unresolved in the previous ses- 
sion. On July 12 and 14 Pasquier attacked the recog- 
nition of convents by royal ordinance alone instead of 
by legislative action and he argued that, if such author- 
ization were allowed for convents, it would likewise 
have to be granted to men’s groups. He also com- 
mented on the potential danger this measure posed 
for family estates. In his second address he did, how- 
ever, support an unsuccessful attempt by Lainé to allow 
provisional recognition for such convents. Pasquier’s 
primary fear in permitting royal authorization was the 
reestablishment of the Jesuits, a fear he regarded as so 
widespread that he did not need to mention them by 
name and in which he was probably influenced by his 
heritage from the Parlement. He felt his argument 
was decisive in defeating the measure by a vote of 
eighty-five to eighty-three. It earned him the enmity 
of Frayssinous, Archbishop of Hermopolis and a mem- 
ber of the court faction. What Pasquier had in fact 
achieved was recognition that legislative authorization 
was necessary for any new establishment by the regular 
clergy.1? 

The 1824 legislative session closed on August 4, and 
Pasquier again resumed his travels, this time to Eng- 
land. He saw Louis XVIII for the last time when he 
presented himself at a royal audience at Saint Cloud 
shortly before he left. Ever since the end of the second 
Richelieu ministry, Pasquier had been well received 
at these audiences, but this time, although Louis spoke 
to the two people next to Pasquier, he was ignored by 
the king. Pasquier blamed Villèle for this slight. Pas- 
quier soon departed for London, where he had long 
discussions with Jules de Polignac, the French ambas- 
sador. He also met with George Canning, British 
foreign secretary. Pasquier had planned to travel in 
England, but news of Louis XVIII’s rapidly failing 
health brought him back to France, where he went 
every day to the antechamber of the king’s room. 
Louis XVIII died on September 16, 1824, and was 
succeeded by his brother Artois, now Charles X.7° 

On December 22, 1824, the legislative session of 
1825 opened. The most important and controversial 
measures with which it dealt were religious affairs and 


16 Ibid. 40: pp. 8, 9, 535, 538-540. Pasquier’s concern for 
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the émigrés. On January 4 the government presented 
another law on convents, providing for their authoriza- 
tion solely by royal and religious authority, not legisla- 
tive action, but placing some limits on their acquisition 
of property. Pasquier opposed this measure, essen- 
tially repeating the arguments he had previously ad- 
vanced. He did succeed in amending it to require 
legislative approval for all future establishments, while 
allowing recognition of pre-existing convents by royal 
ordinance, and also providing for revocation of legisla- 
tive authorization only by the Chambers. Pasquier’s 
amendments, however, caused much chagrin to both 
the ministry and Charles X, who attached much per- 
sonal interest to the law. According to Bertier de 
Sauvigny, Pasquier also influenced many others in his 
direction. The measure was finally adopted by the 
Peers on February 8, 1825.1° 

The law on sacrilege which followed was one of the 
most controversial laws of the Bourbon Restoration. 
The original proposal, defining the crime of sacrilege 
as involving the consecrated host and the sacred ves- 
sels, provided the death penalty for the profanation of 
these objects and for theft in churches in certain cir- 
cumstances. Lesser offenses were to be less severely 
punished. The Peers’ committee, however, proposed 
to require that for the death penalty, the act of sacri- 
lege must be committed in public before several people 
and that if the act in question was the profanation of 
the sacred vessels, they must contain the consecrated 
Pasquier addressed the Peers several times on 
this measure, first on February 14 when he insisted 
that the current proposal was not inspired by his own 
speeches in the previous session, as Peyronnet had just 
indicated. He also attacked the provision of the death 
penalty, the penalty for parricide, and the use of the 
word “sacrilege? which he felt was too vague and 
which differences in religious beliefs rendered virtually 
impossible of definition or punishment. Pasquier also 
expressed staunch opposition to the death penalty and 
was horrified at the rationale previously offered for it 
by Bonald, that execution simply sent the guilty person 
before his natural judge. He argued at some length 
against the shedding of blood for what he described as 
“avenging God.” ?° 

On February 17 Pasquier supported an amendment 
to punish profanation by life imprisonment. The next 
day he again raised the question of the meaning of the 
consecrated host for a non-Catholic. When the mea- 
sure was finally adopted by the Peers on February 18, 
it very closely resembled the version recommended by 
the committee, providing for the death penalty only if 
the crime were publicly committed. Pasquier’s efforts 
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had their effect in the Peers’ deliberations, for after his 
attack on Bonald’s sanguinary rationale for the death 
penalty, which had aroused much indignation in the 
Chamber, Bonald deleted the comment from the printed 
version of his speech and recommended against using 
the punishment of parricide. Madame de Boigne, 
although hardly an unbiased commentator, credited 
Pasquier with mitigating the severity of the measure, 
thereby rendering it virtually unenforceable and further 
incurring the enmity of Charles X. The law on sac- 
rilege was finally passed by the Deputies and signed by 
the king on April 20, 1825. This potentially bloody 
measure was useless in its final form, to a great ex- 
tent due to the efforts of Pasquier.” 

The last major issue of the 1825 session was the 
ministry’s proposal to indemnify the émigrés for their 
sequestered property. Adopted by the Deputies, the 
Peers took up this bill on April 11, much of the debate 
centering around an amendment by Roy to reduce the 
capital of the rentes to be used to fund the indemnity 
while increasing the interest from three to five per cent. 
Pasquier’s only major address on this bill was on 
April 16, in support of Roy’s proposal and in defense 
of the Richelieu ministry which he felt Villèle had 
attacked. Defending the five per cent interest rate as 
beneficial to the state, its creditors, and the émigrés, 
Pasquier devoted much of his oration to Villéle’s com- 
ment that his administration had ended the waste and 
speculation of previous governments. Pasquier de- 
fended the financial policies of both Richelieu cabinets, 
claiming that various fiscal fluctuations had resulted 
from forces outside the government and that the finan- 
cial measures of the cabinet had been quite successful. 
This he compared unfavorably with present policies 
which, he claimed, had led to unprecedented speculation 
and an enormous debt. He then attacked the current 
proposal for funding the indemnity as illusory, while 
Roy’s amendment would fund it without new levies. 
Pasquier clearly raised no basic objections to indemni- 
fying the émigrés, only to the financial arrangements 
to fund it. Roy’s amendment was nevertheless de- 
feated and the indemnity law was adopted.” 

The funding of this indemnity was actually contained 
in a separate proposal for the voluntary conversion of 
the rentes from five to three per cent. This was the 
subject of a long oration on April 27 by Pasquier who 
summarized others’ arguments against the bill and re- 
iterated most of the same objections he had raised in 
the 1824 session and in the debates on the indemnity 
law. He essentially claimed that three per cent rentes 
would not maintain sufficient value to compete with 
five per cent securities. Nevertheless, the voluntary 
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aspect of the conversion had won over many former 
opponents, and the Peers passed the measure.?3 

Pasquier also spoke on the final acceptance of the 
1823 budget, not because of his interest in it but rather 
to defend the Duc d’Angouléme’s handling of the ac- 
quisition of provisions for the Spanish campaign. 
When Angouléme had taken command of the French 
army invading Spain, he found supplies woefully lack- 
ing and arranged with Ouvrard, the war-contractor, 
for their procurement. The ministry now attacked 
these arrangements, claiming that Angouléme’s ex- 
penditures were unneccessary and that the govern- 
ment’s preparations had been adequate. Angouléme 
was especially wounded by these attacks in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and, wishing to reply in the Peers, he 
solicited Pasquier’s aid, which was readily given. On 
May 16, when the Spanish war expenses came before 
the Chamber, Pasquier defended Angouléme, arguing 
that the measures he took were necessary in view of the 
inadequacy of preparations. Nevertheless, the Peers 
voted to delay fixing the accounts of the Spanish 
operation. Villèle, angered by Pasquier’s speech, has- 
tened to complain to Charles X. But forewarned by 
Angoulême, Charles reserved judgment until he had 
read the speech himself, the result being an embarrass- 
ing rebuff for Villéle. The following Sunday at Saint 
Cloud the king gave Pasquier the warmest welcome 
he ever received from the monarch.?“ 

Charles X was consecrated at Rheims on May 29, 
1825. Pasquier played no special role in the cere- 
monies and he was not part of the Peers’ Grande Dépu- 
tation which participated in activities on May 28 and 
30, although on May 29 he was present in the cathedral 
for the actual consecration, along with the other peers 
who had assembled at 6:45 a.m. He also probably 
participated in the reception of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, in which he was a knight, an additional cere- 
mony held by the king in the cathedral on the afternoon 
of May 30, before the same audience as the events of 
the previous day. At this reception, Charles reserved 
for himself the right to regulate conditions of admission 
to the Order of the Holy Ghost, thus precluding any 
aspersions which might be cast on some members such 
as Pasquier, Decazes, Villéle, Lainé, and Marmont, 
who lacked the traditional ancient noble lineage.” 

Although the next session of the Chambers opened 
on January 31, 1826, Pasquier did not appear in the 
rostrum until March 29, possibly because of a serious 
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illness.? On March 29 he opposed the reestablishment 
of primogeniture in cases where the deceased had made 
no definite division of property. This measure, spe- 
cifically designed to strengthen the landed aristocracy, 
had been called for by Charles X in his opening speech, 
when he described the progressive division of land as 
contrary to monarchical principles. Although Pasquier 
agreed with the value of a landowning class as a con- 
servative political force, he regarded the revolutionary 
laws of inheritance division as ingrained in the French, 
making the proposed changes impossible. He felt that 
the power of a landowning class should be achieved by 
maintaining numerous property owners rather than 
concentrating large holdings in a few hands, for, while 
the results of excessive partition were purely specula- 
tive, widespread landownership also entailed expansion 
of the conservative proprietary outlook and reduced the 
dangerous proletarian class. Furthermore, he claimed 
that the concentration of landed power in the hands 
of a few magnates was incompatible with monarchical 
principles. Nevertheless, he defended as vital the 
proper kind of aristocracy which had a role not only 
in the social order but also in high councils, the magis- 
tracy, and even municipal government. But Pasquier 
said this was not to be achieved by the present proposal 
and he asked for its rejection. These and other argu- 
ments he repeated in speeches on April 6 and 8 with 
regard to specific provisions. Although the measure 
was ultimately adopted by the Peers, it had been so 
amended through the opposition of Pasquier and others 
that the reestablishment of primogeniture was effec- 
tively prevented.?7 Pasquier’s opposition to this mea- 
sure was probably based at least as much on his dislike 
for Villéle as on his concern for landholding. 

Pasquier spoke on many other occasions before the 
end of the session, but the only issues on which he 
made major addresses were a customs law and espe- 
cially the budget, which he used as an opportunity to 
attack the Jesuits. The budget discussions were quite 
heated. On July 4 Lainé attacked the government 
for tolerating the Jesuits, who lacked legal recognition, 
and the next day Pasquier followed suit, turning a 
financial discussion into an attack on government 
policy toward the Jesuits and especially on Frayssinous, 
minister of ecclesiastical affairs. He observed sarcasti- 
cally that Frayssinous, who in the debates on convents 
had insisted that rights granted to women would not be 
extended to men, now declared that the government 
tolerated the unauthorized Jesuits, and he chastized his 
fellow peers for accepting this in silence. Pasquier, 
whose anti-Jesuit and anti-Ultramontaine bias from 
the Parlement had again surfaced, further denied that 
any good would come from legally recognizing the de- 
tested order, after which he returned to the financial 
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subject at hand, shortages of funds for roads, canals, 
and defense.”® 
The 1826 legislative session ended on July 6, but 
the Peers remained as the Court of Peers to deal with 
the scandal surrounding the procurement from Ouvrard 
of supplies for the French army invading Spain, the 
same issue on which Pasquier had defended Angouléme 
on May 16, 1825. Angouléme, however, declined to 
become involved in defending Ouvrard against his 
ministerial accusers, and Pasquier, although present at 
the proceedings, took no important part in the delibera- 
tions for he was occupied elsewhere. The Peers ex- 
onerated those involved in the disputed transactions.?° 
Since 1819 Pasquier had served on the General 
Council of Prisons, an area of administration now 
supervised by Angouléme. In the summer of 1826 he 
assigned Pasquier to inspect prisons in several de- 
partments. Although Pasquier was prevented from 
completing his task by his health and the heat of the 
season, he did visit the most important ones, providing 
detailed reports on prison conditions at Bayonne, 
Lourdes, Nimes, Montpellier, and other cities. His 
report to Angouléme contained recommendations for 
various reforms and improvements, and he especially 
advocated more humane treatment for the insane.*° 
The 1827 legislative session opened on December 12, 
1826, with the royal address which included a com- 
ment that France would unite with her allies to halt 
certain difficulties in the Iberian peninsula, a reference 
to conflicts between Spain and Portugal and constitu- 
tional problems in Portugal, specifically the constitu- 
tionalism of Don Pedro supported by the British. 
These problems had also caused differences between 
France and Britain, prompting critical comments by 
Canning to which the French ministry sought to reply 
through the Peers’ response to the king’s address. On 
December 19 during the Peers’ discussion of their 
reply, Pasquier, who as foreign minister had himself 
sought the expansion of the French Charter in other 
lands, defended the British position in Portugal, which 
he described as analogous to that of France in Spain. 
Although the Peers had deviated from custom by 
ordering the printing of the preceding speech by Max- 
ence de Damas, the foreign minister who called for 
the maintenance of legitimacy, Pasquier’s speech, made 
in reply to Damas, was not ordered published." 
After the address to the king, the first really con- 
tentious issue confronting the Peers was a petition by 
Francois de Montlosier, repeating complaints he had 
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made to the Royal Court of Paris about the illegal 
presence and expansion of the Jesuits and the Congré- 
gation in France. The court declared itself incom- 
petent in this matter, which was brought before the 
Peers by Montlosier who asked for action to dissolve 
the illegal establishments and deal with other associated 
abuses. On January 18 Portalis presented a report 
recommending that the petition be sent to the prime 
minister for enforcement. On January 19 Pasquier 
spoke on the petition, although he had difficulty obtain- 
ing the floor to reply to Frayssinous, minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs. Pasquier admitted the ability of the 
Jesuits, but he remarked on their illegality in France 
and questioned the wisdom of allowing such a supra- 
legal organization in any state, especially a monarchy. 
Immediately after Pasquier’s short oration the Peers 
voted to send the petition to the ministry, a result in 
.which Pasquier felt he was influential.%? The former 
member of the Parlement of Paris had struck another 
blow at the Society of Jesus. 

On January 21, 1827, Talleyrand, at Saint Denis 
for the memorial service for Louis XVI, was attacked 
by Maubreuil who knocked him to the ground as he 
was leaving the ceremony. Although Pasquier had not 
spoken to Talleyrand since the affair at the British 
embassy. in 1816, he called on him to learn his condi- 
tion. Talleyrand, touched by his interest, returned the 
call to thank him and sought his company. But Pas- 
quier avoided giving the impression that the two were 
again in close association.*3 

In December, 1826, the ministry had proposed to 
modify the jury system, specifying that juries would be 
chosen from a list prepared by the prefects from among 
the members of the electoral colleges. The Peers’ com- 
mittee proposed extensive amendments, including among 
the jurors the electors as well as various professional 
men, bankers, and merchants, and prohibiting exclu- 
sions from the lists except by certain specified proce- 
dures. Pasquier addressed the Peers many times on 
this proposal. He denied any similarity between the 
functions of an elector and a juror and argued that 
jurors should be chosen from as wide a spectrum of 
the population as possible. Immediately thereafter the 
Peers rejected this article of the ministerial proposal. 
He also opposed the committee’s amendments on some 
of the additional jurors from professional classes. 
These, too, were rejected. Likewise Pasquier opposed 
admitting to juries only high-ranking retired army 
and navy officers rather than all retired officers, and 
again the passage he opposed was defeated. On Feb- 
ruary 1, however, Pasquier proposed a ten-year resi- 
dence requirement for the inclusion of officers and 
those holding an academic licence, a proposition which 
the Chamber agreed to study and which the committee 
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basically accepted but with the addition of a salary re- 
quirement for the officers, which Pasquier opposed. 
This version, however, was adopted by the Peers. Pas- 
quier also attacked a committee proposal which he felt 
compromised the prerogatives of the Peers. Finally, 
to avoid, as he said, casting any suspicion on the pre- 
fects’ choices of jurors, he successfully supported the 
amendment raising to 500 the number to be selected in 
each department. The entire measure was finally 
adopted by the Peers on February 5, but when it was 
presented to the Deputies, both the original and the 
final amended versions were communicated by order 
of the king, a highly unusual procedure that did not 
pass unnoticed. Nor had the Peers seen the last of 
this measure, which they had transformed from a 
purely judicial administrative bill into one which also 
modified the preparation of the electoral lists them- 
selves.** In modifying the jury Pasquier clearly 
wanted to minimize control of jury selection by the 
prefects, who of course served at the pleasure of the 
government, and he wanted the jury to be as reflective 
of society as possible. But he also felt the jury should 
be protected from the influence of such obviously un- 
trustworthy types as retired military officers, lawyers, 
and professors. 

The debates in which Pasquier participated the most 
extensively during the 1827 session were on the pro- 
posed code of military justice. Pasquier’s first oration 
was on March 28, when he argued that any military 
code should depart as little as possible from common 
civil law, but he feared the proposal was just the 
opposite. He felt that military justice should not be 
needlessly severe, especially in peacetime, and he 
strongly opposed its extension to civilians in peace- 
time, an objection he repeated in later debates. Thus 
he supported an amendment to restrict military juris- 
diction in cases involving espionage and inciting de- 
sertion. On April 5 he proposed an amendment speci- 
fying military jurisdiction over violations of military 
law and crimes committed by active-duty personnel. 
This he felt would maintain military discipline without 
resorting to severe and extraordinary measures and it 
would further increase civilian confidence in military 
justice. The Peers referred Pasquier’s amendment to 
the committee, which largely adopted it. Two days 
later he again defended his proposal, insisting that 
military courts not have jurisdiction over civilians and 
that military justice not be subject to obstruction by 
commanding officers. Crimes other than those specified 
should be tried in civilian courts and the guarantees of 
society thus preserved. This amendment was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Peers. On April 10 Pasquier 
made yet another attempt to restrict the application of 
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military law to civilians, and his proposal was accepted 
by the Peers’ committee except for his exclusion of 
military rebellion. Pasquier objected to this exclusion, 
and the article was again returned to committee. The 
version ultimately adopted by the Peers was consider- 
ably more stringent than Pasquier desired. The Peers 
finally approved the complete code on April 24. Pas- 
quier’s position had been essentially the same as on a 
similar measure in 1823, and he regarded the result of 
these long deliberations as very imperfect.*° 

The Peers’ deliberations were, however, interrupted 
by an unforunate incident. Francois, Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt, a highly popular peer who had 
opposed the cabinet, died. When on March 30 his 
funeral ended, a great crowd of admirers attempted to 
transport the coffin, with the approval of the duke’s 
family. But the police and soldiers intervened to 
prevent it, and in the ensuing struggle the coffin was 
dropped and shattered, right among the mourners and 
the bereaved. The Chamber of Peers, highly incensed, 
ordered an inquiry, reported to them on April 2. Pas- 
quier, who was one of the first to demand this investt- 
gation, addressed the Peers immediately after the re- 
port. He emotionally criticized the police for mis- 
handling the affair, decrying the abuse of authority 
which caused it. Before taking any action, the Peers 
voted to await the outcome of a judicial inquiry then 
underway but which resulted in no definite conclu- 
sions. The furor caused by this affair was important, 
however, in convincing the government to withdraw 
a very restrictive press measure which had passed the 
Deputies and was awaiting discussion by the Peers.*® 
The 1827 legislative session finally ended on June 22. 
In this session, for the first time since 1821, Pasquier’s 
activity approached the level he had maintained from 
1815 to 1821. 

During the summer and fall of 1827 various events, 
such as tightening the press censorship, had combined 
to create much popular dislike for Villèle and the king. 
Finally, with Villéle unable to continue without 
stronger support in both Chambers, ordinances were 
signed on November 5 dissolving the Deputies, sum- 
moning the electoral colleges for November 17 and 24, 
and naming seventy-six new peers, most of whom 
were government supporters. Furthermore, the press 
censorship was lightened that same day. The election 
results, however, were a victory for the liberals, and 
the end of Villèle’s ministry now became apparent to 
all, including Pasquier.*’ 

Although Pasquier had been out of office since 1821, 
he had by no means lost contact with administrative 
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affairs or officials. His memoirs indicate that he 
maintained a special interest in foreign affairs, which 
he discussed with French diplomats and others at every 
opportunity. In May, 1826, police spies reported to 
Corbière that when Capo d’Istria came to Paris, Pas- 
quier was one of those he visited. In February, 1827, 
Marshal Castellane remarked that Pasquier was as 
knowledgeable about European affairs as the present 
foreign minister. Thus it was not surprising that 
Pasquier was ready, probably anxious, to return to 
office. On November 15 Dorothée de Dino wrote to 
Barante that Pasquier was “in a seditious mood,” and 
on November 23 Rémusat informed Barante that Pas- 
quier was full of hope and quite willing to become a 
minister with Polignac.*8 

After the results of the 1827 elections became known, 
Pasquier’s hopes gained substance. Early in December 
there was persistent talk of a Pasquier-Polignac minis- 
try. In an effort to modify the cabinet, Villèle con- 
tacted various men including Pasquier, whom he un- 
successfully approached through overtures made by the 
Duchesse de Vicence (Caulaincourt’s widow) and 
Alexandre de Lapanouze. But on December 6 Charles 
X, insisting on secrecy, indicated to Villele that the 
ministry was to be replaced, a task which had not been 
accomplished by the end of the year.* 

While the indecision lasted, Pasquier still considered 
himself a possible candidate. On January 2, 1828, 
Marshal Castellane, noting the effort under way to form 
a ministry, remarked on the crowd at Pasquier’s and 
on Pasquier’s conferences with Portal, Roy, and Laine. 
Broglie likewise commented on the paper ministries 
being formed by Pasquier, Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
and Molé, as well as the possibility that Pasquier would 
be added to the existing cabinet. But Castellane also 
recorded that the king had given Angouléme the task 
of forming the ministry, with the admonition that he 
would reject Pasquier, Decazes, and Chateaubriand. 
Not until January 4 was the new ministry appointed, 
led by Jean Baptiste de Martignac, and Pasquier was 
not a member. In all probability, Pasquier’s exclusion 
was due to the distaste of Charles X and the Ultras 
for him, for as Villéle’s Mémoires amply evidence, 
Charles was actively involved in selecting the ministry. 
Although Pasquier recognized Charles’s antagonism, 
he blamed Villéle for his exclusion from the new 
cabinet. But he claimed that, aware of Charles's 
opposition, he had no complaint about his situation.” 

The advent of the new ministry changed Pasquier’s 
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position. Hitherto some had regarded the Duc d’An- 
goulême as being under Pasquier’s influence. But 
now, according to Madame de Boigne, Angoulême, 
under whose auspices the new cabinet was formed, 
separated himself from his usual advisers, especially 
Pasquier and Portal, and no longer asked them for 
notes on various subjects. Pasquier himself felt the 
new ministry was more capable of inspiring confidence 
in France and since he sympathized with its policies 
and it contained several of his friends, he sought to 
defend it. Martignac was counting on this support 
when he formed his cabinet.*? 

But Pasquier was also aware that the new cabinet 
contained no one having the personal confidence of 
Charles X. He remarked on this to Portalis, the new 
minister of justice, and suggested that Vitrolles be 
included to meet that need. It was very likely this 
element of instability that prompted Pasquier to con- 
tinue to act like a candidate for a portfolio, in spite 
of his retrospectively avowed support for the ministry. 
On January 14 Castellane recorded the sensation cre- 
ated by the simultaneous visit to Portalis of Pasquier, 
Broglie, Molé, and Barante, and Guizot informed him 
that in a ministry being proposed, Pasquier would be 
foreign minister, with Portalis and Broglie for col- 
leagues. Two days later Castellane observed that Pas- 
quier’s chances of becoming a minister had doubled the 
number of guests at his reception, with even Portalis 
appearing.‘ But far from being a candidate for a 
ministry, Pasquier was not even acceptable to Charles 
X for a commission on religious schools. On January 
24 the king wrote to Villéle that he had accepted all 
the nominations for this commission except Pasquier, 
whom he had replaced with Mounier because Mounier 
was more dependent on him. Pasquier was also men- 
tioned, likewise without result, in a proposal to estab- 
lish a Ministry of the King’s Household and again in 
a ministry attempt to make him governor of the Duc 
de Bordeaux.“ 

In the 1828 legislative session Pasquier consistently 
defended the ministry’s proposals. He was one of 
the Peers chosen to prepare the reply to the address 
from the throne. This committee, openly hostile to the 
previous ministry, proposed a reply which referred to 
the “deplorable system” (Villéle’s policies) which 
rendered the king’s beneficence illusory. This address, 
with the offensive passage deleted, was adopted by the 
Peers by a small majority. Although Pasquier had an 
indefinite role in drafting the address, he no doubt sup- 
ported it and probably had a hand in its composition. 
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His first legislative task was as reporter for a com- 
mittee on the letters of naturalization for two foreign- 
ers named to the peerage. On April 10 Pasquier rec- 
ommended that the Peers verify the letters, which 
was accepted, but not before Pasquier on April 15 was 
forced to defend the prerogative of the Peers to ap- 
prove or disapprove such acts.*# 

On June 13 Pasquier delivered a long speech in sup- 
port of a government request to issue additional rentes. 
He used the opportunity to attack the financial policy 
of the Villéle ministry. But the next major issue in 
which he was really involved was a proposal for annual 
revision of the electoral lists, a relatively liberal mea- 
sure. This ministerial proposal was debated at a cabi- 
net council presided over by the king, to which Pas- 
quier and Ravez were summoned. Pasquier took an 
active part in the lengthy council discussion and won- 
dered whether his comments had offended the king, 
whose intelligent handling of the meeting had amazed 
him. But afterward Angouléme indicated to Pasquier 
that his remarks had been well received. This was, 
however, the only time Pasquier was called to attend a 
council presided over by Charles X. Although he 
played a minimal role in the debates on the bill, his 
support for it sorely irritated Villele.*® Pasquier’s 
only major speech on the subject was delivered on 
June 20 when he defended the provision making the 
existing lists of electors permanent except for certain 
specified additions and deletions. Pasquier defended 
this as a remedy for the abuses and illegalities of pre- 
vious elections and denied it was dangerous for the 
crown and state. The original article was adopted by 
the Peers. On June 23 Pasquier successfully opposed 
an amendment modifying the process of challenging an 
elector’s qualifications. The entire bill, which was 
really necessitated by the jury measure of 1827, was 
adopted by the Peers on June 24.*¢ 

The second major issue proposed by the Martignac 
ministry in 1828 dealt with press censorship. Intro- 
duced in the Peers on June 25, the measure abolished 
ministerially imposed censorship and preliminary 
authorization for periodicals. It did not, however, 
restore the jury to press trials, and the requirement 
of deposits was not restricted solely to political publica- 
tions. Pasquier’s only important address on this law 
was on July 9 when he defended it for abolishing un- 
wise, repressive measures while simultaneously main- 
taining the necessary controls on the press. In an ex- 
tensive discussion of English rights and the English 
press, he attributed the success of both to their high 
quality of leadership. Sounding almost like a champion 
of liberty, Pasquier urged adoption of the bill as ap- 
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propriate to a constitutional monarchy. The Peers 
adopted it on July 14.7 

In July, Pasquier also defended ministry proposals 
to deal with the interpretation of laws on which the 
courts had rendered conflicting verdicts, which the 
Peers adopted, and for acceptance of the budget of 
1826. On the latter subject Pasquier criticized his 
fellow Peers on July 29 for wanting to accept a finan- 
cial report instead of exercising their supervisory pre- 
rogatives, and he later engaged in a dispute with 
Villèle over the merits of the budget of 1821 as com- 
pared with that of 1826. In August, Pasquier several 
times supported the government’s financial proposals 
for 1829. The legislative session ended on August 
18.48 

Between the sessions of 1828 and 1829 Pasquier 
served on two ministry commissions to study French 
roads and canals and the French iron industry. On the 
first commission Pasquier shared the duties of reporter 
with Molé, Pasquier dealing with roads and Molé with 
canals. In his first report, made on October 6, Pas- 
quier recommended decentralization of the administra- 
tion of road maintenance and suggested the establish- 
ment of special commissions to study the numerous 
problems involved. On December 19 he delivered 
another report, dealing with the classification, mainte- 
nance, and administration of roads. Pasquier ques- 
tioned the division of roads into general and depart- 
mental categories with separate maintenance funding 
for each. He insisted that maintenance of existing 
roads be given priority over new construction and he 
proposed means of decentralizing maintenance adminis- 
tration. Pasquier also noted that the reduction of the 
weight of traffic was imperative if France was to have 
good roads.*? 

The study of the iron industry, part of a vast project 
to recommend improvements in French commerce, re- 
quired numerous meetings and extensive research, and 
it was not until May, 1829, that Pasquier’s report was 
finished. At issue was the conflict between the iron 
industry, insisting on high protective tariffs, and the 
wine trade which feared high foreign import duties in 
retaliation for French iron tariffs. Based on extensive 
interviews with iron-masters and merchants, vintners, 
and others, Pasquier’s part of the report, while advo- 
cating a free market, recognized the necessity of pro- 
tecting the French iron industry. He recommended 
slight reduction in duties on imported iron and im- 
provement of the efficiency of the French iron indus- 
try. Pasquier later remarked that he had undertaken 
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few tasks with as much relish as these inquiries on 
roads and iron.5° 

In the meantime, however, Pasquier’s political am- 
bitions had not been dormant. The insecure position 
of the Martignac ministry was further jeopardized by 
the serious illness of La Ferronnays, minister of 
foreign affairs, which inspired new speculation about 
Pasquier’s return to office. On December 18 Marshal 
Castellane noted that Pasquier’s friends were spread- 
ing a false rumor that Pasquier was to replace La 
Ferronnays, but he also remarked that Pasquier lacked 
the confidence of the Deputies who doubted the sin- 
cerity of his constitutionalism. Even Chateaubriand in 
Rome commented to Madame Récamier on December 
27 about Pasquier’s desire to become a minister.‘ 

These speculations continued into 1829. On January 
4 Barante wrote that La Ferronnays’ illness would 
necessitate his replacement and that Pasquier might 
take the post. But on the same day Castellane com- 
mented that, although Pasquier’s friends were still 
working for him, his sobriquet of “Inevitable” was 
inappropriate because of the king’s revulsion for him. 
Nevertheless, according to Pasquier, Polignac at- 
tempted to include him in a ministry Polignac was 
attempting to form. Polignac sent the son of the 
Marquis de Boissy, a relative of Pasquier, to offer him 
the ministry of his choice. Pasquier declined. Fifteen 
minutes after Boissy departed, he returned with a new 
proposal from Polignac, promising to include Laine, 
to exclude anyone Pasquier desired, and again offering 
Pasquier his choice of ministries, including Foreign 
Affairs. Pasquier again declined. He later learned 
that similar offers had been made to Portal and Royer- 
Collard.” In fact La Ferronnays was temporarily re- 
placed by Portalis and on May 14 his replacement 
was made permanent. Polignac was not able to form 
a ministry for several months. 

Madame de Boigne, who became Pasquier’s mistress, 
claimed that Pasquier refused the Foreign Ministry be- 
cause he felt he lacked the confidence of the king. But 
the refusal was apparently not Pasquier’s to make, in 
spite of the support by Portalis, Louis Victor Decaux, 
and Roy for his candidacy. On January 17 Castellane 
recorded that Pierre de Saint-Cricq, a member of the 
cabinet, offered Pasquier the Foreign Ministry with 
the consent of his colleagues but without the knowledge 
of the king. Pasquier wrote to Portalis, detailing his 
conditions for entering the ministry, demanding that 
the government abide by the constitution. Portalis 
took this letter to the king, who was shocked and 
replied that he had never thought of making Pasquier 
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a minister. Charles simply said that Pasquier “was 
not made for foreign affairs.” °° 

The 1829 legislative session began on January 27. 
Pasquier was among the seven selected to draft the 
Peers’ response to the king’s address. He prepared 
the proposed response and presented it to the Peers 
on February 5. It was quickly adopted without diff- 
culty, albeit with some modification. The response 
spoke highly of Charles’s foreign policy, especially 
French intervention in Greece, and likewise expressed 
support for his domestic policy, mentioning specifically 
the press law and measures dealing with religion.™* 

Following the Peers’ address to the king, Pasquier’s 
first major task was the committee report on a ministry 
proposal to punish dueling. In his presentation of the 
law, Portalis referred in highly complimentary terms 
to Pasquier’s unsuccessful attempt in 1819 to achieve 
the same goal. Pasquier’s report, presented on March 
5, argued that there was no honor in seeking vengeance 
in blood. Attempting to deal with dueling itself, not 
just its consequences, the committee proposed exten- 
sive amendments, rendering the measure much more 
stringent than the ministry’s proposal and including 
duels fought by soldiers. During the next few weeks, 
Pasquier made more significant speeches on this mea- 
sure than on any other issue in this legislative session.55 

The debates on the dueling law began on March 12, 
with several orators expressing at least limited opposi- 
tion to the committee report, including Portalis who 
asked for adoption of the original proposal. Pasquier 
then appeared in the rostrum. He argued that speci- 
fied criminality of dueling was necessary to restore 
to the penal code the effect which the courts had de- 
stroyed. He insisted that dueling be regarded as 
homicide and that to punish only its results would 
seem to legitimize the act itself. On March 13 Pas- 
quier again defended the proposed amendments, in- 
sisting on the criminality of dueling and on the need 
to deal with it forthrightly, not avoid it as did the 
ministry. After Pasquier three times defended the 
amendment containing this vital principle, it was 
adopted by the Peers without change. The next day 
Pasquier once more guided the committee’s version 
through the debates on other articles, defending them 
against various attacks. He obtained complete suc- 
cess except with regard to the committee amendment 
on duels by soldiers. This article, which Pasquier said 
would be unnecessary if the proposed military code 
was adopted, was rejected by the Peers. The com- 
pleted bill was then approved by a vote of only 96 out 
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of 171 ballots cast.% In his handling of this measure, 
Pasquier did truly yeoman service to advance the cause 
of civilization, and it was precisely for that reason that 
he supported it. 

In February the ministry had proposed to the Depu- 
ties laws modifying municipal, arrondissement, and de- 
partmental administrations. But the Deputies’ com- 
mittee insisted on sweeping liberal changes and a seri- 
ous conflict developed between the Deputies and the 
cabinet. Pasquier and other friends of the ministry 
were summoned to several secret conferences with Mar- 
tignac in an unsuccessful attempt to reach a suitable 
compromise. But the government’s proposals were 
withdrawn on April 8 and thus they never came before 
the Peers for debate.” This defeat provided Charles 
X with the reason he needed to remove the Martignac 
ministry. Although this was not achieved for several 
months and the legislative session continued, little of 
importance was accomplished, 

Pasquier was next involved in the Peers with the 
military criminal law code to which he had previously 
referred. Pasquier spoke many times on it, although 
never delivering a major address. On April 20 he 
objected to the application of unusual penalties such 
as civil death and branding and he insisted, as in 
previous years, that military law should conform as 
much as possible to civilian law. In subsequent 
speeches he generally demanded equality of punish- 
ment and opposed the use of penalties, such as dis- 
charge, which, while meaningful within the army, were 
relatively meaningless in civilian society. Although 
the measure was finally adopted by the Peers on May 
8 and presented to the Deputies on May 20, it was 
never discussed by the lower Chamber.°® While Pas- 
quier’s contribution to these debates had generally been 
of a humanitarian nature, he made no mention of 
dueling. 

It was in this atmosphere that a permanent replace- 
ment for La Ferronnays had to be found. Early in 
April, La Ferronnays had indicated his inability to 
resume the direction of foreign affairs, and Portalis 
had wearied of his double ministerial load. After much 
negotiation and intrigue, Charles asked for three names 
from which to choose. Martignac and Portalis pro- 
posed Chateaubriand, Rayneval, and Pasquier, in spite 
of Pasquier’s objection to being included. Charles, of 
course, rejected Pasquier, and after further intrigues 
Portalis was named to the Foreign Ministry on May 
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14, while Pierre Bourdeau replaced him as minister 
of justice.*° 

After speeches on various financial, commercial, and 
criminal matters, Pasquier made his last appearance 
on the floor of the Chamber of Peers on July 30, 1829, 
when, during the discussions on the 1830 budget, he 
produced a summary defense of the Martignac minis- 
try. He supported its ordinances limiting religious 
schools and its policy requiring authorization of re- 
ligious organizations. He likewise defended the cabinet 
against an attack for allowing the sale of Revolution- 
ary emblems. Insisting that the government’s press 
censorship evidenced both justice and firmness, he ob- 
served that those who now complained of press ex- 
cesses were those who had previously demanded com- 
plete press freedom. Pasquier concluded by support- 
ing the present electoral arrangements.®° This speech 
was a fitting conclusion to Pasquier’s legislative career, 
for it was made in defense of some of the principles 
to which he had at least paid lip service and used when 
he thought appropriate—principles involving restric- 
tions on the power of the clergy and the press and a 
franchise providing a popular counterweight against 
the absolutism of the crown or court party. The next 
time Pasquier spoke in the Chamber of Peers, he was 
its president, and Louis-Philippe d’Orléans was in 
control of France. The 1829 legislative session ended 
on July 30. 

The month of July had seen continued machinations 
to replace the ministry, especially involving further 
discussion of Pasquier for the Foreign Ministry and 
a proposal by Chabrol to include him in a cabinet with 
Decazes and Lainé. But Jules de Polignac was nego- 
tiating with the king and on August 5 a clandestine 
agreement was reached between them on a new cabinet 
with Polignac himself as foreign minister. The nomi- 
nation of the new ministry, dated August 8, finally ap- 
peared on August 9. Jean de Courvoisier, the new 
minister of justice, was highly displeased with his ap- 
pointment which he learned while out of Paris. Early 
on the morning of his return, Courvoisier went to see 
Pasquier, who was likewise disturbed at the change 
of ministry. Although Courvoisier felt he could not 
refuse the appointment, he told Pasquier he would not 
be party to violating the Charter. Received that same 
day by the king, who ordered him to accept the post 
but assured him he had no intention of violating the 
Charter, Courvoisier returned to Pasquier, vowing to 
resign rather than be involved in a coup d’état.ft 

The new government inspired widespread unpopu- 
larity. It was largely continued ministerial instability 
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that finally prompted the formal appointment of Polig- 
nac as president of the cabinet on November 17, and 
machinations involving Pasquier appear to have con- 
tinued. On December 19 Charles de Rémusat wrote 
to Barante that the previous week someone had asked 
Roy whether he wanted to be a minister with Polignac. 
Roy refused but concluded that the cabinet had been 
dissolved, and he went to see Portal. These two called 
on Pasquier, and the three of them designated them- 
selves as ministers. Seeking colleagues they contacted 
Jean Humann, who refused them, and then they ap- 
proached Martignac who ridiculed the idea of such a 
proposition. Their illusion was finally shattered by 
news which made them realize they had been duped.f? 

Although some tension was relieved by the an- 
nouncement on January 2 that the legislative session 
would open on March 2, Pasquier was not optimistic. 
The Duc de Dalberg on January 22 wrote to Talley- 
rand that in a conversation with Pasquier and Sémon- 
ville, none of them thought the unrest in both France 
and Belgium could continue. Nevertheless, the legis- 
lative session opened as scheduled on March 2, with 
the royal address in which Charles X indicated he 
would take necessary measures to overcome whatever 
obstacles might confront his government, which was 
taken by many to mean a possible royal coup d’état. 
On March 8 the Peers unanimously adopted an in- 
nocuous response, but the Deputies on March 16 voted 
221 to 181 for an address critical of government policy 
and expressing strong opposition to any possible in- 
fringement of the Charter. This address was pre- 
sented to the king on March 18. The next day Charles 
prorogued the Chambers until September 1. This 
caused even further opposition in both Chamber and 
cabinet, to which Charles responded on May 16 by 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, summoning the 
electoral colleges for June 23 and July 3, and convening 
both Chambers for August 3.5 

Courvoisier and Chabrol, ministers of justice and 
finance, resigned in protest and were replaced on May 
19 by Jean Victor de Chantelauze and Guillaume de 
Montbel. Peyronnet was named minister of the in- 
terior to fill Montbel’s newly vacated office. As soon 
as this ministerial crisis became known, Pasquier went 
to Courvoisier, inquiring whether his resignation indi- 
cated the imminence of a coup d’état. Courvoisier re- 
plied that he hoped not. Late in June, however, Pas- 
quier, while attending a sumptuous ball given by the 
Duc d’Orléans at the Palais Royal, discussed with 
Edouard de Fitz-James the possibility of a revolution 
and the conduct of Orléans who had acquired new 
significance as a leader of the liberal opposition. 
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Before Peyronnet was appointed to the ministry, he 
had visited both Pasquier and Royer-Collard, urging a 
rapprochement of the various royalist factions. Then, 
fifteen days after he joined the ministry, Peyronnet 
sent an emissary to Pasquier to discuss their differ- 
ences. Observing that the king would soon find it 
necessary to rid himself of Polignac and turn to Pey- 
ronnet, the latter wanted to know on whom he could 
rely. The emissary asked why Pasquier’s friends re- 
fused to associate themselves with Peyronnet, for he 
claimed they were reconciled with Villéle. Pasquier 
denied any agreement with Villèle and rejected Pey- 
ronnet’s overture on both political and personal 
grounds. Two days later the same man returned and 
again unsuccessfully attempted to achieve some agree- 
ment. Pasquier later learned that similar proposals 
had been made to Martignac. He concluded that Pey- 
ronnet was in fact playing a double game and that a 
coup d’état had already been decided.® 

Meanwhile, the elections, held as scheduled, had re- 
turned a Chamber of Deputies obviously hostile to the 
ministry. But from Algiers came news on July 9 of a 
French victory, and the next day a Te Deum was an- 
nounced for July 11. Traditionally four members of 
the orders, such as the Order of the Holy Ghost, pre- 
ceded the king in such processions. Pasquier, who had 
never before fulfilled this function, was now called to 
do so, probably because of the short notice and the 
summer absence of many members. But the other 
three men did not appear, and Pasquier found himself 
alone in the carriage pulled by eight horses. After 
the ceremony the king and those who had accompanied 
him returned to the royal apartments, where Charles 
talked with them, addressing himself especially to Pas- 
quier. This was the last time that Charles spoke to 
Pasquier or that he was in the king’s presence.ff 

On Thursday, July 22, the letters summoning the 
Peers to the opening of the legislative session were 
delivered to the Chamber. Shortly thereafter Pasquier 
dined with the Duc d’Orléans at Neuilly. Everyone 
there was anxious about the situation, and Pasquier 
sought to calm them with the news of the dispatch of 
these letters. But on July 25 Charles at Saint Cloud 
signed the four ordinances which precipitated the Revo- 
lution of 1830. They were promulgated in Paris the 
next day, and a revolution quickly developed. On July 
28 several meetings of leading peers took place at 
Pasquier’s home. One peer, Hyde de Neuville, in- 
sisted that Pasquier go to Saint Cloud to warn the 
king of the dangers of the situation. Pasquier, sup- 
ported by Broglie and Portalis, declined, claiming that 
he especially would be unwelcome to the king who 
would place no credence in their opinions. Therefore 
they decided to contact the Abbé de Montesquiou, who 
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had access to the court and who came at their request. 
Montesquiou apparently tried, but was unable to leave 
the city. Having reported his failure, Montesquiou then 
wrote to the king warning of the dangerous course he 
was following. When Broglie, who placed this meet- 
ing on the evening of July 27, arrived, he recalled that 
he found Pasquier with half a dozen other peers, all 
of them justifiably frightened and making superhuman 
efforts to convince Montesquiou to go to Saint Cloud.f? 

Hyde de Neuville, who likewise unsuccessfully tried 
to reach Saint Cloud, convinced Pasquier himself to 
write to Charles X. This he did on the evening of 
July 28, urging the king to convene the Chambers for 
August 3, to rely on them to protect the crown, to 
recall the four ordinances, and to reestablish the Na- 
tional Guard. He also observed that only one course 
now remained for the ministers. This letter was en- 
trusted to Hyde de Neuville and given to the king by 
the Duc de Mouchy. The advice it contained, essen- 
tially the same as presented that same day to the king 
by a delegation of deputies, was probably the only 
course which might at this stage have saved the 
monarchy without resort to serious bloodshed. Charles 
X, however, was not the man to heed it.fs 

Also a result of the conferences at Pasquier’s was a 
note he sent to Madame de Boigne, urging her to im- 
press upon Marmont, commander of the troops in 
Paris, the futility of military resistance to such a wide- 
spread uprising. Marmont, it was hoped, would func- 
tion as a mediator to enlighten the court at Saint 
Cloud on the seriousness of the difficulties and to advo- 
cate concessions which might yet save the situation. 
As Pasquier instructed, she sent his note to Marmont 
but received an unsatisfactory response, of which she 
informed Pasquier. Marmont finally abandoned the 
Tuileries Palace on July 29 with his troops in a rout. 
The cabinet at Saint Cloud immediately speculated on 
Pasquier’s influence in Marmont’s decision.® 

Likewise on July 29 the Deputies assembled in Paris 
had established a provisional government. These dep- 
uties were also talking of replacing Charles X and on 
July 30 they summoned the Duc d’Orléans to become 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, assuring the reten- 
tion of the tricolor and the maintenance of the rights 
in the Charter. Not everyone, however, agreed with 
the deputies’ action. As Pasquier passed Talleyrand’s 
home, Talleyrand tapped on the window and beckoned 
him to enter. Talleyrand preferred some sort of nego- 
tiated settlement and was greatly upset at the prospect 
of Orléans becoming lieutenant-general. Rather he 
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felt the duke should be made commandant of Paris. 
When Pasquier agreed, Talleyrand showed him a 
letter he had just written to Orléans’s sister and asked 
Pasquier’s opinion about sending it. Pasquier ap- 
proved, and the letter was forthwith dispatched to 
Neuilly.7° 

Early on July 30 Sémonville had summoned a meet- 
ing of the Peers for that afternoon. Pasquier, how- 
ever, claimed that the notice arrived too late and so 
he did not attend. But Molé came to inform him of a 
meeting scheduled for that evening and to recount that 
the Deputies had sent a delegation to confer with the 
Peers and with Duc Victor de Mortemart who on July 
29 had become prime minister and who was now stay- 
ing at the Luxembourg, the seat of the Chamber of 
Peers. Only about thirty peers arrived for the evening 
meeting, and Mortemart, ill and exhausted, did not 
appear at all A few peers wanted to emulate the 
deputies. But Pasquier suggested doing nothing until 
they conferred with Mortemart. The peers, out of 
deference to Mortemart’s condition, sent a delegation 
including Pasquier to see him. They quickly returned 
with word that he was not opposed to Orléans as 
lieutenant-general although he observed that since a 
quorum of the Peers was lacking, the Chamber should 
take no action which might be disavowed later. Ac- 
tually Mortemart still hoped to negotiate a suitable 
settlement with the aid of the Peers. The Peers dis- 
persed shortly thereafter, and Pasquier returned to 
Mortemart to warn him that an armed mob was 
moving toward Saint Cloud. Mortemart, already 
aware of this danger, immediately dispatched mes- 
sengers to warn the king.” 

On July 31 Orléans announced his acceptance of the 
lieutenant-generalcy and summoned the Chambers to 
meet. His proclamation concluded “The Charter will 
henceforth be a reality.” This proclamation was 
drafted by a group including Guizot, Laffitte, Perier, 
Molé, and Broglie. When Molé inquired about Pas- 
quier’s exclusion, Pasquier replied that his relations 
with the Palais Royal (the Orléanists) were not such 
that they felt they could dispose of him in such a 
fashion,”? 

But the provisional Municipal Council of Paris had 
gone even farther than the Deputies and on August 1 
published a declaration that Charles X had ceased to 
reign. Considering the bungling of Charles, the politi- 
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cal incapacity (as Pasquier put it) of Angouléme, and 
the rising popularity of Orléans, Pasquier concluded 
that the best solution was to recognize the rights of the 
Duc de Bordeaux, Charles’s grandson, with Orléans as 
regent, all of which was to be accomplished by the ab- 
dication of Charles and Angouléme. Mortemart him- 
self still hoped early on August 1 to preserve the 
rights of Bordeaux with the aid of the Peers, with a large 
group of whom he met that morning. Convinced this 
was the course to adopt, Pasquier and some of his 
friends sought to convey their advice to the king. 
Therefore that same day, August 1, Pasquier had a 
long interview with Alexandre de Girardin who was 
soon to rejoin the king. Urging this policy on Girar- 
din, Pasquier insisted that before news of the abdica- 
tion reached Paris, Bordeaux should be brought se- 
cretly to the city and entrusted to the Duchesse d’Or- 
leans. Had he been in a position to do so, Pasquier 
would also have approached Orléans himself, but 
since he was not, he made his proposal to Girardin. 
Pasquier, however, later recognized the impossibility 
of the entire scheme. In fact, the same idea was 
pressed on Charles by Marmont and the king finally 
accepted it on August 2, with unsuccessful results.” 
There is no reason ta suspect Pasquier’s motives in 
attempting to advise the king on July 28 and August 1, 
advice which might have helped save the Bourbon 
dynasty if adopted in time. But he was clearly not 
committed to their support. According to Marthe de 
Montalivet, Pasquier along with Molé, Decazes, and 
Portalis, led a group of peers calling themselves the 
parti politique, the most important party in the Peers. 
While desiring the regency of Orléans for Bordeaux, 
these men, who met frequently at Pasquier’s home, 
were quite lacking in sympathy for the Bourbons, and 
Montalivet described them as remaining aloof, await- 
ing an opportune moment to intervene.™* Further- 
more, while Pasquier might have felt he could not 
approach Orléans directly, he did not lose any time 
improving relations with him. On August 1 he had 
an interview with Orléans’s sister, Madame Adelaide, 
at the home of Madame de Boigne, to whom he had 
previously indicated his desire for a meeting to convey 
his ideas to Orléans. Thus when Madame Adélaide 
arrived, Pasquier was summoned with her approval. 
She later commented to Madame de Boigne that Pas- 
quier was obviously a man accustomed to looking at 
all sides of a question and that he was in no hurry 
to commit himself. He had, she thought, been in 
many revolutions and was afraid of them. She was, 
however, enchanted with Pozzo di Borgo, whom she 
had also met at Madame de Boigne’s and whom she 
regarded as “completely one of us.” Although Pas- 
quier approved the support Pozzo now brought to 
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Orléans, he apparently maintained a non-committal 
attitude with which Madame Adélaïde was not en- 
chanted."5 

On August 2 at Rambouillet Charles X and Angou- 
lême abdicated in favor of the Duc de Bordeaux. The 
next day, as summoned by Orléans on August 1, both 
Chambers met in joint session in the Deputies’ meet- 
ing hall, the Palais Bourbon. Only 70 of the 331 
peers were present, most of them out of uniform, as 
were the deputies, and the peers were officially leader- 
less, their president Pastoret having resigned on August 
1. Lucien Labes indicates that the small number and 
improper dress of the peers, who went as individuals 
not as a body, were due to a desire to avoid com- 
promising themselves if Charles X should return. 
Montalivet, who was urging Pasquier to accept the 
presidency of the Peers, got the impression he was in 
no hurry to accept the responsibility of convening the 
Peers and sending an official delegation to Orléans as 
the Deputies had done."$ To avoid the barricades still 
obstructing some streets, Pasquier tried to cross the 
Champs-Elysées to reach the Palais Bourbon. But he 
became entangled in a mass of people and vehicles and 
only with difficulty extracted himself and arrived at his 
destination. He later learned the mob was marching 
on the king at Rambouillet. Meanwhile, at the Palais 
Bourbon, Orléans, still acting as lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, addressed the Deputies and Peers, sound- 
ing very much like a candidate for a crown, which he 
was. He concluded by announcing the abdication of 
Charles X and Angouléme, but he made no mention 
of the Duc de Bordeaux.” 

The next day, August 4, when the Peers met to 
begin their work, Sémonville, the Grand Referendary, 
announced that on August 1 Pastoret had resigned as 
chancellor and president of the Peers and that on 
August 3 Orléans had designated Pasquier to preside 
over the Chamber. Pasquier thereupon immediately 
assumed the duties of his new office.*® He was not, 
however, given the title of chancellor for the time being. 

The Duc de Broglie seems to have been instrumental 
in the appointment of Pasquier to this post. . Broglie, 
who had entered the councils of Orléans, felt that Pas- 
toret’s replacement must be capable of dealing with 
the diverse elements in the Peers, a man of quick 
judgment, firmness, and conciliatory character in whom 
all could have confidence. Pasquier, he thought, com- 
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bined these qualities to a rare degree, and so he sug- 
gested him. But he doubted that a man of Pasquier’s 
background, position, and age would involve himself 
in so uncertain an undertaking. According to Broglie, 
however, Pasquier quickly accepted the offer, perhaps 
as early as the evening of August 1, and he was the 
first to recognize that the title of chancellor smacked 
too much of the Old Regime for democratic ears and 
should be dropped. Another peer, Montalivet, re- 
garded Pasquier as the predetermined choice for the 
presidency, both by the Peers and by the Orléanists, 
and he recalled that during this period Pasquier, along 
with Decazes and Molé, exercised effective albeit un- 
official leadership of the politiques who met frequently 
at Pasquier’s home.” 

Pasquier, claiming that he hesitated at length before 
accepting the presidency, himself provided a further 
motive for his selection: his own availability. All the 
peers of a status to become president were either ab- 
sent or because of their present positions could not be 
considered, and Broglie felt that the replacement of 
Pastoret was so urgent under the circumstances that it 
should be accomplished in twenty-four hours. Thus 
the choice fell to Pasquier. He indicated he was con- 
vinced to accept by the threats to the Chamber of 
Peers and by the desire to preserve it. Pasquier’s ac- 
ceptance did, however, cause consternation among the 
liberals. Simon Bérard, who discussed the appoint- 
ment on the evening of August 3 at the home of Laf- 
fitte, regarded the choice of “the inevitable Minister of 
Louis XVIII” as indicative of a retrograde tendency.® 

Thus the former member of the Parlement of Paris, 
the ex-imperial prefect of police, and most recently the 
minister and peer of the Bourbon monarchy, had again 
changed sides, appearing now in the office he held for 
the next eighteen years, as long as the Orléanists ruled 
in France. On this occasion he was later reputed to 
have said, “A political oath is a ticket to enter the 
show.” #1 Pasquier was not alone in entering the Or- 
léanist show, for many of his friends and former col- 
leagues did likewise, some such as Broglie and Mole 
even before Pasquier himself. But ultimately some 
175 peers, over half of the Chamber, refused the oath 
of allegiance to Louis-Philippe and were eliminated 
from the Chamber or were removed when all nomina- 
tions to the peerage by Charles X were annulled. 
Many of those refusing the oath stated loyalty to the 
Bourbons as their reason, although many also cited loss 
of the hereditary peerage.f? 

In the years between 1822 and 1830 Pasquier’s 
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prominence had been somewhat in decline and his in- 
fluence reduced. Part of this was certainly his own 
intention, for he had devoted much of his time in the 
early years of the period to travel. Although Pasquier 
denied that he sought to carry out any systematic op- 
position to the programs of Villèle, nevertheless he 
spoke quite consistently against the ministry’s pro- 
posals, sometimes, as in the case of the Sacrilege Law 
of 1825, with telling effect. The extent to which this 
opposition was due to personal or to political considera- 
tions is difficult to ascertain, for, while Pasquier was 
no friend of Villéle and his colleagues, he also was by 
nature opposed to such measures as the Sacrilege Law. 
Like virtually all his contemporaries, he also had a 
record of supporting measures, such as electoral and 
press laws, which favored the faction of his choice, 
whether in or out of office. Likewise, his support for 
the Martignac cabinet was a mixture of personal and 
political motives, for he agreed much more with this 
ministry’s political position but he also admitted that 
part of his support was due to the presence of several 
of his close friends in the cabinet. Even so, his 
defense of the government weakened in 1829, and of 
course with the Polignac ministry he again found 
himself in opposition. Throughout these two minis- 
tries Pasquier was troubled by the tantalizing prospect 
of once more returning to ministerial office. But this 
was prevented by the opposition of Charles X, opposi- 
tion which as Pasquier was surely aware, would prob- 
ably have made his tenure of a cabinet post extremely 
unpleasant and dissatisfying even if he had been ap- 
pointed. 

While keeping in touch with the developments of 
the early days of the July Revolution, Pasquier never- 
theless abstained from committing himself to either 
side at least until August 1. His advice sent to Charles 
X at Saint Cloud was clearly intended to try to save 
the Bourbon dynasty, and had the approval of Hyde 
de Neuville, a royalist of unquestioned loyalty. But 
he also took steps to place himself in contact with the 
Duc d’Orléans, through his requested interview with 
Madame Adélaïde. Whether or not Pasquier knew of 
the abdication of Charles X and Angouléme, announced 
by Orléans on August 3, when he agreed to become 
president of the Chamber of Peers, he probably re- 
garded it as an eventual certainty. Likewise, although 
Orléans was still only lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom and did not become king until August 9, when 
Pasquier made his decision to accept the highest ap- 
pointive post in the country, he probably had a good 
idea of the direction the political winds were blowing. 
Since Orléans became lieutenant-general on July 31, 
pressure to give him a crown had steadily mounted, 
and David Pinkney gives as late August 2 the date by 
which actual power had shifted from Charles to Or- 
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léans.** The culmination of that change came on 
August 9, with the proclamation of Louis-Philippe as 
king of the French. 

In some respects Pasquier’s new appointment ended 
his political career, for of course as president of the 
Chamber of Peers, his participation in debates was 
highly limited. He did, however, play a leading role 
in the various trials that came before the Court of 
Peers, the first of these being the procedures against 
the former ministers of Charles X. Furthermore, al- 
though Pasquier did not receive the largely honorific 
title of chancellor, which since 1814 had been an at- 
tribute of the presidency of the Peers, he nevertheless 
carried out the functions of that office, the most notable 
of which was that of chief legal officer to the royal 
family, signing official certificates of birth, death, and 
marriage. But ironically, Pasquier’s first real diffi- 
culty in his new post was caused by Orléans, before he 
even was made king. 


IX. THE CHANCELLORSHIP 


As president of the Chamber of Peers, Pasquier pre- 
sided over debates in the Chamber, officiated at trials 
in the Court of Peers, and functioned as chief legal 
officer to the royal family. In all of these capacities 
Pasquier, the former noble of the robe, attempted to 
preserve the prerogatives and dignity, as he saw them, 
of the peerage whose titular head he had now become 
at least in a parliamentary sense. During his first few 
weeks as president of the Peers, he was called upon 
to fulfill all of these functions. 

On August 4 the Peers under Pasquier began their 
customary preliminary tasks. They completed the or- 
ganization of their Chamber and authorized Pasquier 
to appoint a committee to draft a reply to the opening 
address. Broglie felt that these appointments, espe- 
cially the instructions to the committee Pasquier se- 
lected, indicated the Peers’ intention to follow the 
trend in popular opinion. But there yet remained 
much to be settled. Orléans was still lieutenant-gen- 
eral and the form of the executive branch was still, at 
least legally, to be decided. Other modifications to 
the Charter had to be made, and one of these, a pro- 
posal to abolish the hereditary character of the peerage, 
brought Pasquier into immediate conflict with Orléans. 

After their own opening formalities, the Deputies on 
August 6 turned their attention to the Charter, espe- 
cially to proposals by Simon Bérard on the Chamber 
of Peers. He proposed to lower to twenty-five years 
the age at which peers could vote, to make the Peers’ 
sessions almost all public, and to void all peerages 
created by Charles X. He further proposed to sum- 
mon the Duc d’Orléans to the throne. The exclusion 
of Charles X’s peers was actually suggested to Bérard 
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by Guizot and Broglie in an attempt to appease rising 
opposition to the hereditary peerage. Meanwhile, a 
mob gathered outside the Palais Bourbon, threatening 
even to renew the revolution to obtain their primary 
goal: the end of the hereditary peerage.” 

Early that afternoon Pasquier went to discuss affairs 
of the Chamber with Orléans. He was shocked to 
learn from Orléans that the hereditary peerage was 
to be revoked, Orléans describing it as “impossible to 
maintain.” Pasquier inveighed against this for at least 
half an hour, raising all conceivable objections in- 
cluding the possibility that the Peers themselves might 
reject the proposal. To this Orléans replied that per- 
haps it had already been revoked. He then summoned 
his son, Ferdinand, Duc de Chartres, who had been 
influential in his decision. While Pasquier repeated 
his arguments to Ferdinand, Orléans departed, assuring 
Pasquier he had made a great impression. Returning 
in a taxi to the Luxembourg Palace, for his own car- 
riage had disappeared, Pasquier discussed this devel- 
opment with Sémonville and Talleyrand. They sup- 
ported his decision to resign as president if Orléans 
persisted in abolishing the hereditary quality, and his 
letter of resignation, approved by both men, was im- 
mediately sent to the lieutenant-general. That eve- 
ning between six and seven o’clock, Pasquier received 
a note from Orléans asking him to appear at eight. 
When Pasquier arrived, Orléans assured him that the 
hereditary peerage had been preserved, thanked him 
for his observations, and asked him to retract his 
resignation, which he did. Pasquier later learned that 
Orléans had taken his carriage that afternoon so as 
more quickly to reach the Deputies and instruct Guizot 
to withdraw the offensive provision. In fact that very 
evening André Dupin, reporting to the Deputies on 
Bérard’s proposal, recommended the annulment of 
Charles X’s peerages and the review in the 1831 legis- 
lative session of the king’s “unlimited faculty to appoint 
peers.” But when the report was adopted by the 
Deputies on August 7, they deliberately amended it 
to provide for the review in 1831 of the hereditary 
peerage. Thus Pasquier was instrumental in preserv- 
ing the hereditary peerage, but for only a few months.’ 

The Deputies’ proposed revisions of the Charter, 
including the article on the peerage and their summons 
to Orleans to assume the throne, were presented to 
the Peers on the night of August 7. Only Chateau- 
briand opposed it at length, most of the peers confining 
their objections to the exclusion of the peers named by 
Charles X. Pasquier, to expedite the conclusion of 
this affair, proposed that the Peers refuse to deliberate 
on this article, leaving it to the prudence of the lieuten- 
ant-general. This was adopted, along with the rest 
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of the Deputies’ declarations. At ten o’clock that night 
the Peers led by Pasquier presented their decision to 
the Duc d'Orléans at the Palais Royal, amid the sounds 
of popular tumult and the singing of the Marseillaise. 
Pasquier delivered a highly laudatory address to Or- 
léans, extolling his past defense of liberty and com- 
mending his intentions for the future. He also ob- 
served to Orléans, “You will respect our guarantees, 
which are also yours.” * Although Pasquier’s comment 
was in reference to popular liberties, he might well 
have had in mind the hereditary peerage. 

Sunday, August 8, was occupied with preparations 
for the ceremony in which Orléans would accept the 
declaration modifying the Charter and calling him to 
the throne. On Sunday evening Pasquier was sum- 
moned to the Palais Royal, where the cabinet was 
finalizing plans for the event. Also discussed was the 
oath to be administered to both Chambers. Although 
most present desired simply an oath of loyalty to the 
king, the Charter, and the laws of the land, some 
wanted a more explicit statement on the exlusion of 
the Bourbon dynasty. The simpler form was, how- 
ever, maintained at the insistence of Pasquier, Guizot, 
and Broglie.® 

Thus on August 9 the Deputies and Peers gathered 
at the Palais Bourbon to install Orléans as Louis- 
Philippe I. Fewer than ninety peers were present, the 
absentees including those excluded by the revised Char- 
ter and those who had opposed the Peers’ adherence 
to the Deputies’ declaration. First the Deputies’ 
president read their declaration. Then Pasquier pre- 
sented the Peers’ adherence to the declaration, includ- 
ing the refusal to deliberate on the exclusion of their 
colleagues. After accepting the Peers’ adherence, Or- 
léans swore to uphold the Charter and addressed the 
Chambers as their new sovereign.® 

The following day, August 10, the Peers assembled 
to take the oath to the new king. But just as Pas- 
quier was about to take his place, Guizot and Sébas- 
tiani (Pasquier was unsure about the latter) arrived to 
request that he delay until the next day because the 
Deputies were dissatisfied with the oath and were cer- 
tain to adopt a more explicit one. Pasquier pointed 
out the dangerous effect this would have on the gov- 
ernment and objected to deviating from commitments 
made at the royal session. Supported in his argument 
by Molé, Sémonville, and Broglie, Pasquier said that 
a revised oath would cause many of the peers to resign. 
He agreed only to delay the proceedings for one hour, 
insisting on an official ministerial decision to postpone 
them until the next day. Soon informed that the 
cabinet agreed with him, he then had the roll called 
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to administer the oath. One hundred and four Peers 
responded, including Barante, Broglie, Caraman, Molé, 
Mortemart, Portal, Portalis, Roy, Sémonville, and 
Talleyrand. But 126 were absent, ill or otherwise did 
not respond, among whom were Blacas, Chateaubriand, 
Decazes, La Ferronnays, Lainé, and the Abbé de 
Montesquiou. On August 11 six more peers took the 
oath, but on the whole, when forced to take a public 
stand, the majority of the Peers of France disagreed 
with the choice Pasquier had made.’ 

Although the Chamber of Peers under the July 
Monarchy had in some respects greater political im- 
portance than under the Bourbons—its sessions were 
now public and like the Chamber of Deputies it had 
the right to initiate legislation—Pasquier’s own politi- 
cal role was curtailed. But as president of the Peers 
he had also acquired new functions beyond the legis- 
lative role, specifically that of chief legal officer to the 
royal family and president of the Court of Peers. Both 
these functions he was quickly called upon to exercise. 

On August 27 the king summoned Pasquier to at- 
test to the death of Henri, Prince de Condé, the last 
of the Condé branch of the royal family, at his Chateau 
of Saint Leu. When Pasquier arrived, he found that 
the body of Condé, who had hanged himself the previ- 
ous night, had already been taken down, although 
official reports had been prepared by the mayor of 
Saint Leu and the local doctor before this was done. 
He remarked on this irregularity, but continued his 
investigation, checking the premises and Condé’s 
papers, again noticing additional lack of precautions to 
preserve the scene. Pasquier then drafted the death 
certificate and also wrote immediately to the king, de- 
tailing the unusual circumstances of Condé’s death, 
asking for an autopsy by experts in forensic medicine, 
and insisting on a judicial inquiry. He also interro- 
gated Condé’s mistress, Madame de Feucheres, as well 
as the servants who were all convinced that Condé’s 
death was suicide. Finishing his inquiry, Pasquier 
completed the death certificate, verifying the fact of 
death but not its cause, which would be determined by 
the judicial procedures. He then returned to Paris. 
On his way he encountered a courier from the king 
who agreed to the inquest and autopsy and had already 
sent for the designated surgeons but insisted that Pas- 
quier himself should preside over them. Pasquier, con- 
vinced this was beyond his authority, reached the 
Palais Royal after nine o’clock that night. He reported 
to Louis-Philippe and the royal family his conclusion 
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that Condé died by suicide, which was also the opinion 
of the medical experts. The king agreed with his ac- 
tions and decisions.’ 

The king also selected him to serve as a pallbearer 
in the funeral procession on September 4. Prior to the 
funeral much speculation and suspicion arose on the 
cause of Condé’s death, partly because of the hatred of 
his family for Madame de Feuchéres. Pasquier even 
received a note from Jaucourt describing a door in 
Condé’s bedroom through which murderers could have 
entered. When he arrived at Saint Leu for the 
funeral, he found the rooms unlocked and made an- 
other search of the death chamber but discovered no 
hidden door. Pasquier’s role in the funeral placed 
him close to the catafalque in the small church of Saint 
Leu, where the heat and the large candelabras near 
him made him ill. Nevertheless, he completed his task, 
following the coffin into the crypt of the Abbey of Saint 
Denis where Condé was buried in spite of his wish to 
rest near his son, the Duc d’Enghien, at Vincennes. 
Reflecting on the affair, Pasquier became increasingly 
convinced that Condé’s death was suicide and that mur- 
der had to be discounted.® 

On August 6 Eusèbe Salverte, a deputy from Paris, 
had proposed that the Deputies accuse Charles X’s 
former ministers, those responsible for the July Ordi- 
nances, of high treason. On August 20 the Deputies 
authorized a commission to investigate the charges 
against them. In the meantime, three of the seven 
ministers had fled France, but Peyronnet, Chantelauze, 
and Martial de Guernon-Ranville were arrested early 
in August, and Polignac himself was apprehended on 
August 15. On August 17 Polignac wrote to Pas- 
quier, insisting that as a peer he was subject to arrest 
only by the authorization of the Chamber of Peers. 
Pasquier read this letter to the Peers on August 21 and 
appointed a committee to examine the matter. On 
August 23 the Peers authorized the arrest of Polignac.*® 

Before the captive ex-ministers arrived in Paris on 
August 29, Pasquier went to the king who had decided 
to incarcerate them in the Conciergerie. Pasquier ob- 
jected that the Conciergerie was in the middle of a 
populous district which might erupt in riot and he 
opposed mixing political prisoners with common crimi- 
nals. He suggested the keep at Vincennes, in spite of 
the travel this would necessitate to interrogate them. 
This idea was accepted and applied on August 28. 
Pasquier recalled that on several occasions Louis-Phi- 
lippe expressed his regret that the ministers, especially 
Polignac, had been caught, and he feared that the trial 
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would have a sanguinary outcome which he would 
strongly oppose.*! 

On September 27 and 28 the Deputies approved the 
accusation of all seven ex-ministers for treason and 
their arraignment before the Court of Peers. On 
September 29 they appointed three deputies, Alphonse 
Bérenger, Jean Charles Persil, and Madier de Montjau, 
to sustain the charges before the Peers. Pasquier, who 
thought at this stage the role of the Deputies had ended 
and that of the Peers had begun, criticized the Depu- 
ties’ handling of the affair. He felt they tried to apply 
too extensively all the customary forms of court pro- 
cedure. The terminology used disturbed him. But it 
seems that his primary fear was not the miscarriage of 
justice but rather the infringement of the prerogatives 
of the Peers by the Deputies.?? 

Pasquier communicated the Deputies’ action to the 
Peers on October 1. Then, observing that the Peers 
had always been convoked as a court by the crown 
which had also made accusations before them, Pasquier 
proposed a declaration whereby the Peers, exercising 
their rights under the Charter, would constitute them- 
selves a court on October 4. After some discussion on 
the violation of royal prerogatives, which Pasquier re- 
futed, and debate on the Deputies’ right to prosecute 
before the Peers, Pasquier’s declaration was adopted 
with the proviso that he inform the king of the Peers’ 
decision.?° 

Before proceeding further the Deputies’ right to 
name commissioners to prosecute before the Peers had 
to be resolved, and also whether a public prosecutor 
should be named. There were the further questions 
whether the Peers should accept the infringement of 
their prerogatives by the Deputies who intended to 
carry out the investigation and whether the Peers 
should make their own investigation. Since September 
10 these questions had been discussed by a group of 
ministers and peers, including Pasquier. Supported by 
Broglie, Guizot, and Barante, Pasquier successfully 
opposed the appointment of a government prosecutor. 
Pasquier also felt that while the Deputies’ investigation 
could not be disregarded, the Peers must be permitted 
to make their own. Thus on October 4 Pasquier pro- 
posed to the Peers a decree prepared with the aid of 
Portalis and a commission of fifteen—a practice he 
consistently followed. In his presentation Pasquier 
insisted on preserving the Peers’ right to make their 
own investigation independent of the Deputies’ inquiry. 
Couched in language condescending to the Deputies, 
their draft proposed that to achieve the necessary 
verification and order in the investigation and pro- 
ceedings, Pasquier and the peers he chose to assist 
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him would review the Deputies’ evidence and carry out 
any needed additional inquiries. In the discussion of 
his proposal, Pasquier made clear he did not intend 
the Deputies’ commissioners to assist in the Peers’ in- 
vestigation. The declaration was adopted with only 
slight changes, restricting the Deputies’ role. To assist 
him in the investigation Pasquier immediately desig- 
nated Séguier, Louis de Pontécoulant, and Bastard 
d’Estang, chosen for their political and judicial quali- 
fications.1* 

Early in October, Pasquier visited the accused at 
Vincennes and arranged to ameliorate their conditions 
as much as possible. On October 11, anxious to com- 
plete the proceedings, he notified the Peers to be 
available to hear the report of the investigation no later 
than November 1. But progress was slow. Pasquier 
had to examine the material presented by the Deputies, 
and at least eighty-five depositions were taken from 
witnesses, all but twelve being made in Pasquier’s 
presence. This latter process, lasting from October 14 
until December 14, Pasquier regarded as essentially 
useless. The most important interrogations were of 
the four prisoners at Vincennes, whence Pasquier jour- 
neyed to interview Polignac on October 25, Peyronnet 
and Chantelauze on October 26, and Guernon-Ranville 
on October 27. Of these the most significant was 
Polignac whose interrogation lasted seven hours and 
included 136 questions, ranging over all aspects of the 
affair, including the formation of the ministry, the 
signing of the ordinances, military action against Paris, 
and the role of the king. Pasquier also returned to 
Vincennes on November 25 to put additional questions 
to Polignac, and he likewise talked with Peyronnet. 
Then, for the first time, Polignac acknowledged he had 
acted under pressure of Charles.*5 

Pasquier confided to Bastard the task of drawing up 
the report of these investigations. Bastard’s lengthy 
report was presented to the Peers on November 29. 
To settle challenges to the competence of the court 
and exclude civil claims, Pasquier proposed a decree 
prepared by his preliminary committee. This the 
Peers adopted, limiting the competence of the court and 
ordering the ministers imprisoned in the Petit Luxem- 
bourg Palace during their trial. Pasquier also wished 
to avoid the Court of Peers appearing as an extra- 
ordinary tribunal summoned by the government to do 
its bidding. In fact the government did attempt to 
delay the proceedings, for the whole affair was causing 
much unrest in Paris. Even Pasquier was assailed by 
numerous letters regarding it. The king seriously con- 
sidered postponing the trial for six months, from which 


14 Jbid. 65: pp. 5-11; Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 393-398. 

15 Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 398-407; Pasquier to Peers, 
October 11, 1830, A.N. CC 551, doss. 2, liasse 4, doc. 9; 
Depositions, A.N. CC 549, docs. 591-675; Interrogations of 
Polignac, Peyronnet, Chantelauze, and Guernon-Ranville, A.N. 
CC 549, docs. 587-590. 
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Pasquier helped dissuade him. Nevertheless, to stall 
for time Pasquier was preparing to send an investiga- 
tive commission into the provinces, when on Novem- 
ber 22 the cabinet informed him it wanted the whole 
affair finished before Christmas. Hasty preparations, 
including the completion of Bastard’s report, were be- 
gun, and on November 30 Pasquier announced the 
opening of the trial for December 15.1% 

Regarding conviction as a certainty, Pasquier 
sounded his colleagues on possible punishments, the 
death penalty being quickly discarded and most agree- 
ing on replacing it with life imprisonment. Thus it 
seems the four unfortunate ministers were virtually 
tried and sentenced by Pasquier and the Peers before 
the hearings ever began. Pasquier also conferred with 
the cabinet on transferring the prisoners from Vin- 
cennes to the Luxembourg, which was accomplished 
on December 10. Although he had not previously 
occupied his president’s quarters in the Luxembourg 
Palace, Pasquier himself moved in for the duration of 
the trial.17 

The trial opened on December 15 as scheduled. The 
Peers met first in secret session to hear Pasquier’s in- 
structions in which he affirmed his intention to control 
the proceedings firmly. He also took care to prevent 
the Peers from exceeding their jurisdiction. The pub- 
lic sessions then began with the examination of Polig- 
nac and his three colleagues, as well as some additional 
witnesses desired by the Deputies. Pasquier himself 
questioned the ministers and permitted the Deputies’ 
commissioners to interrogate them. This session com- 
pleted the questioning of the ministers, and Pasquier 
felt greatly relieved for he regarded this as the most 
delicate part of his task. The hearings continued 
without serious incident until December 20, as Paul 
Thureau-Dangin put it “following their course with a 
dignified gravity and undisturbed regularity, under the 
impartial and sagacious presidency of M. Pasquier.” +° 

Although there were popular demonstrations against 
the accused and pressure to execute at least Polignac, 
the first serious incident involving Pasquier occurred 
on December 20 when, during the concluding defense 
arguments, a crowd gathered outside the Luxembourg. 
Informed of the increasingly menacing mob, Pasquier 
proposed to halt the session in the middle of the prose- 
cution’s summary, but Martignac objected that this 
would prejudice his preparation of the defense sum- 
mary. Additional warnings, however, convinced Pas- 
quier and he declared the session closed in the interests 
of public tranquillity. Since the hearings were ex- 


16 Arch. Parl. 65: pp. 14-39, 116; Bastid, Institutions poli- 
tiques, p. 356; Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 407-418. Pasquier’s 
correspondence with various interested parties is contained in 
A.N. CC 551, doss. 2, especially documents 961-990, 1020-1032, 
1120-1169. 

17 Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 419-424, 430. 

18 Arch. Parl. 65: pp. 116-142; Bastid, Institutions politiques, 
p. 356. 
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pected to conclude the next day, Pasquier arranged a 
meeting that night at his home with his advisory com- 
mission to prepare the formal decree. After viewing 
the mob, Pasquier went to the Palais Royal where the 
king was presiding over a cabinet meeting. Pasquier, 
in spite of advice to the contrary, insisted on holding 
the next day’s session as usual, but he recommended 
that adequate precautions be taken. To safeguard the 
prisoners Pasquier suggested that when the hearing 
closed about noon, they should be taken through the 
Luxembourg gardens to a carriage and escort, thence 
to Vincennes, all this to be accomplished before the 
court returned its verdict for which the accused need 
not be present. The king and cabinet accepted this 
plan. Pasquier then left for home, agreeing to join 
Montalivet at the Luxembourg between ten and eleven 
that night to persuade La Fayette to accept their plan. 
After meeting with his commission, which finished the 
decree in his absence and submitted it to him the next 
day, Pasquier kept his rendezvous at the Luxembourg 
where with some difficulty La Fayette was persuaded 
to cooperate.1° 

Before retiring Pasquier informed Sémonville of the 
plans for the morrow and notified the Peers that the 
court would meet as scheduled. Early the next morn- 
ing Pasquier received from Bastard the draft decree. 
The Peers met at ten o’clock in secret session, Pasquier 
urging them to reach a mature decision but not to 
waste time under the circumstances. He also proposed, 
and the Peers approved, to return to secret session for 
deliberation, without informing the public, immediately 
after the close of the hearings. The public session then 
began at 10:30 and lasted until 1:30, when the accused 
were removed and the Peers went into secret session. 
During the course of the hearing, however, Pasquier 
learned that General Fabvier, charged with transport- 
ing the prisoners to Vincennes, had not arrived on 
time and therefore Pasquier had to prolong the hearing. 
Although irritated at this, there was little Pasquier 
could do to settle the matter. When Fabvier arrived, 
he insisted on consulting other authority. Meanwhile, 
the hearing ended and the prisoners had to be returned 
to the Luxembourg prison instead of making their de- 
parture, although Pasquier in his closing comments 
tried to deceive the audience into believing the court’s 
decision was at least a day away. In secret session 
Pasquier outlined to the Peers the procedure to be 
followed: a separate vote on the charge of treason 
against each of the accused, with later voting on pun- 
ishment. He also observed that the Peers were not 
bound to apply the penalty for treason fixed by law— 
an open invitation to avoid the death penalty. Just as 
Polignac, the first to be considered, was found guilty, 
Pasquier was informed that the four accused had safely 


19 Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 430-432, 439-448; Arch. Parl. 
65: p. 272; Broglie, Souvenirs 4: p. 159; Montalivet, Frag- 
ments 1: pp. 162-171. 
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left the Luxembourg Palace for Vincennes, largely 
through the bravery and ingenuity of Montalivet and 
Fabvier who had returned to carry out his orders. 
Meanwhile the Peers continued their voting, finding 
the other three men guilty and sentencing them all 
to life imprisonment, with the additional technical 
penalty of civil death for Polignac, which Broglie re- 
garded as a pious fraud to pacify the people. Pas- 
quier’s draft decree was then produced, slightly modi- 
fied, and signed. At ten o’clock that night the Peers 
returned to public session, their decision was pro- 
nounced, and the trial completed. In the words of 
Ernest Daudet, Pasquier had presided over this final, 
critical session “with calm and bravery.” ?° 

After the session Pasquier completed the necessary 
paperwork and went to thank La Fayette for services 
which Pasquier obviously felt had not been rendered. 
But he found only La Fayette’s son Georges, La 
Fayette pére being in the courtyard of the Luxembourg 
attempting to calm the National Guardsmen who were 
irate at the verdict. With the aid of Georges de La 
Fayette, Pasquier with some difficulty reached his car- 
riage by a side door. He then went to the Palais 
Royal where he found the king and royal family highly 
pleased at the verdict and the successful transfer of 
the prisoners. Thus concluded what Pasquier in 1857 
described as perhaps the most serious affair of his life. 
He subsequently wrote that it had been a terrible or- 
deal from which he emerged without his conscience 
bothering him at all.” 

The popular reaction to the verdict was not favor- 
able. On December 22 crowds protested the decision 
and there were some demands for the dissolution of 
the Chamber of Peers. The liberal newspaper Le 
Courrier editorialized on the necessity of entirely re- 
making the Chamber of Peers to bring it into sym- 
pathy with the revolution. The abolition of the peer- 
age itself was demanded, of which Pasquier cannot 
have been unaware. Dissatisfaction with the Peers’ 
handling of this affair was added to other opposition 
already rising against them, and accusations of treason 


20 Arch. Parl. 65: pp. 272-289; Pasquier, Mémoires 6: pp. 
449-463; Daudet, Révolution de 1830, p. 266; Broglie, Sou- 
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stemming from this trial were levied at them through- 
out the July Monarchy.?? 

Pasquier himself recognized that the trials, coming 
when they did, provided additional opportunities for 
the radical liberal opposition to attack the government. 
In fact he may have had little faith in the future of 
the Orléanist monarchy. When Pasquier became pres- 
ident of the Peers he did not move into his official 
quarters in the Luxembourg but remained in his small 
house on the rue d’Anjou as late as March of 1833. 
Marshall Castellane took this as an indication that 
Pasquier in 1830 had little confidence in the duration 
of the regime. Furthermore, just as Pasquier had 
improved his contacts with the Orléanists while Charles 
X still occupied the throne, now he perhaps attempted 
the same thing in reverse. On November 15, 1830, 
Ferdinand de Bertier wrote to the exiled Duchesse de 
Berry that he had heard that some of the peers, led 
by Pasquier, Sémonville, and Decazes, had approached 
Louis-Philippe and his wife about the return of the 
Duc de Bordeaux and the establishment of a council 
of regency while maintaining the political status quo. 
He also indicated that Pasquier might have been in 
contact with Villéle and possibly even with the exiled 
Bourbon court at Holyrood. In addition on July 29, 
1831, Montbel, although hardly an unbiased commen- 
tator, informed Damas that Pasquier had urged Cha- 
teaubriand to go to Holyrood, saying, “With you we 
are able to negotiate.’ In 1861 Pasquier wrote to 
Barante that he had always been a supporter of legiti- 
macy, which he regarded as the only suitable guarantee 
for society, and that for him to have become an Orléan- 
ist there would have had to be a coalescence which was 
attempted but did not succeed.2* Thus while Pas- 
quier’s involvement with the Bourbon legitimists in 
1831 may well have been largely wishful thinking by 
their supporters, nevertheless, given his past political 
record, it cannot be discounted. 

The Peers were not, however, finished with the 
trials of the ministers, for there yet remained Montbel, 
Guillaume de Capelle, and Charles d’Haussez, who had 
fled France. Furthermore Pasquier was still involved 
in discussions about the hereditary peerage, the pros- 
pects for which were not improved by the verdict of 
December 21. Owing to domestic disturbances and 
foreign pressure to move against the extreme liberals, 
the Laffitte cabinet, in office since November, was re- 
placed on March 13, 1831, by the more conservative 


22 Gazette de France, December 23, 1830; Le Courrier fran- 
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Casimir Périer, and the Chamber of Deputies was 
ultimately dissolved. Pasquier, apparently even before 
the end of 1830, repeatedly insisted to the king that 
additional Peers, perhaps fifty of them, be appointed. 
But his demands were always brushed aside. He 
later attributed all sorts of dire results to the king’s 
failure to take strong action with regard to the Peers, 
as well as toward the cabinet and Deputies.” 

The Peers finally finished with the trials of the ex- 
ministers when on April 11, 1831, they convicted 
Montbel, Capelle, and d’Haussez of treason and sen- 
tenced them in absentia to life imprisonment. On 
January 21 Montbel, then in Vienna, protested to Pas- 
quier, denying the right of the Peers to try him, re- 
futing much of the testimony offered by Polignac and 
his companions in their own defense, and demanding 
that this refutation be communicated to the Peers. This 
document quickly became known, and Pasquier ad- 
mitted that Montbel’s claims were probably true. But 
he insisted that absent defendants could not submit 
such evidence and he and some of his colleagues per- 
suaded Bérenger, the deputy prosecuting the case, not 
to make extensive use of it. This he told the Peers 
in secret session on April 11, prior to the public hear- 
ing on the three ministers. Although the protest had 
been published and seen by many peers, the Deputies’ 
prosecution did not seek to make significant use of it 
and the Peers never had to vote on its admissibility. 
The whole trial was concluded that same day.* 

Clearly the most important and controversial issue 
confronting the Peers in 1831 was the revision of the 
hereditary peerage as promised in the modifications 
made to the Charter in August, 1830. Although Pas- 
quier had been rebuffed in his attempt to persuade the 
king to strengthen the Chamber of Peers, he diligently 
continued his campaign. In May he prevailed on 
Barante to draft a paper in support of the hereditary 
peerage. When Barante sent it to him in June, he 
informed Pasquier he regarded it as a lost cause and 
forbade the use of his name in connection with the 
paper. Any illusory hopes Pasquier sustained should 
have been destroyed by the campaign for the July 5 
elections. The left made abolition of the hereditary 
peerage its rallying cry, and few conservative candi- 
dates dared support the Peers, while many opposed 
them.?7 

The opening of the 1831 legislative session on July 
23 must have been a rude reminder to the Peers of 
their weak position, for the membership lists enumer- 
ated ninety peers appointed by Charles X who were 


25 Pasquier, Mémoires 6: p. 474. 
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now excluded, although three had been reappointed by 
Louis-Philippe. Furthermore, fifty-two were listed as 
excluded for refusing the required oath. Although in 
his opening address the king made no specific mention 
of abolishing the hereditary peerage, he did refer to a 
“great constitutional question” to be examined to bring 
their institutions into harmony with the wishes and in- 
terests of the nation. The Peers’ response, presented 
by Pasquier on August 11, assured the king of coop- 
eration especially on the great question to be discussed, 
which they promised to consider in light of the stability 
of the throne, national liberties, and the balance of con- 
stitutional power. The Deputies’ response on August 
17 was equally diplomatic, and that same day they re- 
jected a proposal by Salverte, to replace the Chamber 
of Peers with a Senate, two-thirds elected like the 
Deputies and one-third appointed by the king.?® 

The real test, however, began when in the Deputies 
on August 27 Prime Minister Périer proposed to main- 
tain the king’s right to name unlimited numbers of 
peers but to abolish the hereditary peerage and abro- 
gate those already existing. This of course applied 
only to hereditary membership in the Chamber of 
Peers, not to the inheritance of noble titles or estates. 
Pasquier himself recognized that this was the very 
minimum that would satisfy the Deputies. On October 
18 the Deputies, voting 386 to 40, adopted a much- 
modified version which sharply restricted the nomina- 
tion of Peers by requiring their selection from vari- 
ous categories of notables such as deputies, ambassa- 
dors, generals, prefects, judges, and large property 
owners. Nominations had to be justified in these 
terms, no pensions could be attached to peerages in 
the future, and peerages could not be hereditary. Little 
wonder that on October 28 Charles de Remusat re- 
marked that for fifteen days Pasquier had appeared 
like a man who had lost his head.” 

This proposal was presented to the Peers by Perier 
on November 22 at a session marked by profound 
silence. The Peers originally had only two choices: 
pass the measure or have the Chamber packed by the 
king. But on November 19 thirty-six new peers were 
named, before the deliberations even began. On No- 
vember 25 the Peers, on Pasquier’s advice, selected an 
extraordinarily large committee of fourteen to examine 
the proposal. Their report, presented by Decazes on 
December 19, proposed only to delete certain elective 
offices as prerequisites for nomination of merchants and 
property owners. This modification, supported by 
Pasquier, was intended as a step toward possible future 
restoration of the hereditary peerage. The Peers dis- 
cussed the measure from December 22 to December 28, 
when they rejected the proposed amendment and ac- 
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cepted the Deputies’ version by a vote of 102 to 68.*° 
Although Pasquier clearly attempted to intervene be- 
hind the scenes, he could not openly try to control the 
outcome in the Chamber. 

Thus ended the hereditary peerage and with it, some 
claimed, much of the power of the Chamber of Peers, 
whose real importance henceforth was largely confined 
to its judicial functions. But as Girardin Saint Marc 
observed, other factors contributed to the Peers’ de- 
cline, such as the category system and the nomination 
of peers for non-political reasons. The peers retained 
only one privilege which aroused public indignation— 
that of being arrested and tried in criminal matters 
only by their Chamber. This became a major problem 
involving Pasquier only once, in the Praslin affair in 
1847.21. During the remaining years of the July Mon- 
archy, Louis-Philippe nominated 340 new peers, 176 
of them politicians (including 126 deputies), 134 gov- 
ernment officials, and 30 merchants, artists, and others. 
But even here the prerogatives of the Chamber, at 
least as Pasquier saw them, were curtailed. In 1844 
he complained bitterly to Victor Hugo that he was 
consulted only superficially in the selection of new 
peers, and he had only obtained the appointment of 
two. He regarded this situation as so intolerable that 
he had requested the king to spare him any future such 
formalities. This practice, which he contrasted most 
unfavorably with pre-1830 customs, he attributed to 
Casimir Périer.*? 

Pasquier openly admitted his gloom to Barante on 
February 17, 1832. He wrote that for the past eigh- 
teen months the country had declined and he claimed 
that those responsible were even trying to undo the 
work of Napoleon. He feared that war was imminent 
and expressed his wish to be with Barante in Italy, 
away from it all, for even Paris society had become 
distasteful to him. But things went from bad to 
worse. A cholera epidemic killed Georges Cuvier, Pas- 
quier’s friend and fellow peer. Pasquier was present 
at Cuvier’s death on May 13 and was deeply moved 
by it. On December 17 he delivered a lengthy eulogy 
for Cuvier in the Peers. This was the first of only 
three times that Pasquier descended from the presi- 
dent’s chair to address the Peers from the rostrum, 
the other two being in legislative debates in 1836.** 

Another victim of the cholera was Casimir Périer, 
who died on May 16, 1832. Before his death Périer 
gave his portfolio of the Interior to Montalivet, and 
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thus only the presidency of the council was left vacant. 
The king preferred not to replace Périer, but the politi- 
cal situation, including both republican and royalist 
uprisings, made it imperative to reorganize the cabinet. 
Many of the conferences leading to the formation of 
this cabinet on October 11 took place in the salon of 
Madame de Boigne, who credited Pasquier along with 
Admiral Henri de Rigny, minister of marine, with 
much of the work in organizing the new government. 
It was headed by Marshal Soult and lasted, with many 
modifications, for four years.*® 

One of the difficulties necessitating the reorganiza- 
tion of the ministry began in April, 1832, when the 
Duchesse de Berry returned to France to attempt a 
legitimist uprising to establish a regency for her son. 
On May 29 Pasquier deplored to Barante the duchess’s 
action, which he felt would harm her cause. He was 
correct, for her supporters were quickly routed and she 
went into hiding in Nantes. Pasquier, along with 
Madame de Boigne, attempted to convince Adolphe 
Thiers, minister of the interior, not to arrest her but 
rather to let her flee, thus avoiding an embarrassment 
for the government. But when Thiers announced the 
replacement of the prefect at Nantes, Pasquier con- 
cluded he was determined to capture the duchess and 
that nothing more was to be done. Pasquier did, how- 
ever, attempt to dissuade Thiers from arresting the 
duchess with the intention of not trying her. Arrest 
without trial Pasquier felt would be impossible. Rather 
he urged that she be warned of her impending arrest 
and her escape facilitated to avoid the embarrassment 
of imprisoning her. When Pasquier learned that her 
capture was in fact imminent, he went to see Mounier 
to try to warn the duchess, and he urged Madame de 
Boigne to make a similar effort through Madame de 
Rémusat. But on November 8 Paris learned that the 
Duchesse de Berry had been captured.*® 

The news of the capture was announced along with 
the ordinance calling for the presentation to the Cham- 
bers of a measure to deal with her. Thiers, relying 
on the exclusion from the jurisdiction of common law 
of the banished Bourbon and Bonaparte families, had 
decided that she should not be tried, and he consulted 
Pasquier on the official announcement. Pasquier in- 
sisted that for her own safety the duchess be removed 
from Nantes. Thiers agreed, and on November 15 she 
was imprisoned in the Chateau of Blaye. Pasquier also 
worked to try to free her, the best means appearing to 
him to be a general amnesty in which she would be 
included. This he recommended in a note to the king, 
regarding it as more in the interests of the government 
than of the prisoner. A general amnesty, he felt, would 
eliminate demands for her testimony at the trial of her 
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accomplices and would end her captivity so embar- 
rassing to the royal family. Pasquier’s note, read to 
the cabinet, was ultimately disregarded.5? 

Nevertheless Pasquier, as he wrote to Talleyrand on 
January 11, 1833, now hoped things would go properly. 
But by February it became apparent that, although a 
widow since 1820, the duchess was pregnant. Pas- 
quier seized this opportunity to write again to the king, 
advising him that the duchess’s mother had died in 
childbirth and emphasizing the dangers of keeping 
her imprisoned. According to Madame de Boigne, this 
note at least resulted in the dispatch of two doctors to 
Blaye. The duchess, however, was kept prisoner until 
after the birth. With her cause discredited, she was 
released on June 8, 1833.38 

On April 9, 1834, a rebellion against the government 
erupted in Lyons, the result of long agitation by vari- 
ous secret societies. Other uprisings followed in Paris, 
Marseilles, Clermont, Chalons, Poitiers, Saint-Etienne, 
and elsewhere. The disturbances were suppressed by 
the army by April 12, and on April 14 Pasquier pro- 
posed that the Peers express their support to the king. 
Approving unanimously, the Peers appeared before 
Louis-Philippe that afternoon, and Pasquier delivered 
an address assuring him of their devotion. On April 
15 Pasquier interrupted the Peers’ deliberations to 
read a royal ordinance convoking the Court of Peers to 
investigate and try the affair. A deputy, Nicolas 
Martin du Nord, was appointed to prosecute the case. 
The next day the Peers instructed Pasquier and vari- 
ous colleagues to begin the investigations. Finally, on 
April 30 the Peers ordered the uprisings at places other 
than Paris and Lyons to be investigated under Pas- 
quier’s direction. Thus the whole affair was to be 
tried as one. Some 2,000 suspects were arrested, but 
only 164 were actually charged, including 43 in ab- 
sentia. In July, Pasquier commented that, although 
there was cause to try more than 80 army officers, only 
some of them would actually be prosecuted.*® 

The Chambers were prorogued from August 16 to 
December 1, 1834, but the Peers continued their in- 
vestigation. The report was presented from Novem- 
ber 24 to December 3 in the secrecy imposed by Pas- 
quier on the preliminaries. The Peers, under Pas- 
quier’s leadership, refused a request by the accused that 
the inquiry be made public. The prosecutor finished 
presenting his indictment on December 15, and on De- 
cember 19 the Peers declared their competence to hear 
the case, including the military uprising at Lunéville 
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which Pasquier had investigated because of its simul- 
taneity with the Paris and Lyons insurrections. He 
felt that these various affairs should be combined and 
all heard by the Peers to provide uniformity and regu- 
larity in the proceedings. As the inquiry continued, 
charges against many of the accused were dropped. 
On January 5, 1835, the Peers decided, as Pasquier 
advocated, that the trials should be conducted on the 
basis of a plot radiating from Paris outward rather 
than as individual uprisings. Finally on February 6 
the Peers adopted the completed indictments against 
those to be tried. The actual trial hearings began in 
May.“ 

On March 30, 1835, Louis-Philippe, in preparation 
for the trial and doubtlessly after consulting Pasquier, 
issued an ordinance permitting any member of the bar 
anywhere in France to practice before the Court of 
Peers and giving the Peers and Pasquier the same 
power over them as the Assize Courts possessed. The 
Paris bar organization, which objected that the latter 
provision could force unwanted court-appointed coun- 
sel on the defendants, failed in its attempt to overturn 
the ordinance. The same ordinance referred to the 
requirement that all defense counsel must be lawyers 
unless the president of the Court permitted the de- 
fendants to choose from among friends and relatives.* 
This shortly acquired great significance. 

Acting on this provision Pasquier, at a secret session 
on May 2 to prepare for the public hearings, informed 
the Peers he had decided to exclude all the non-lawyers 
the defendants were known to want as defense counsel. 
This decision, already known to the defendants, was 
attacked by some Peers in a rather delicate debate. 
Pasquier defended it as necessary to prevent the de- 
fendants from damaging their own cases by introducing 
their republican partisans who would turn the hearings 
into a political struggle. He also announced that he 
had appointed lawyers to defend those who had chosen 
counsel outside the legal profession, although many of 
these defendants had rejected those assigned to them. 
He was sustained by the Peers in his decision to ex- 
clude non-lawyers and not to require the presence of 
the court-appointed counsels rejected by the defendants. 
On May 4 the Peers agreed that all questions for de- 
fendants or witnesses would be addressed to Pasquier, 
who would in turn submit them for testimony.*? 

Pasquier’s decision to exclude the non-lawyer de- 
fense counsels was immediately attacked in the popular 
press. The National of May 3 felt that he had re- 
garded the issue as being only between himself and the 
accused, thus outside the jurisdiction of the Peers. 
The Gazette de France on May 4 described the whole 
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procedure as the “trial of the republic,’ objecting to 
the presence of the ministers among the Peers. Then 
on May 5 the National ridiculed Pasquier who had de- 
clined to rule on the defendants’ request to meet in 
a group with their lawyers to determine what position 
to adopt on the exclusion of their non-lawyer de- 
fenders. While Pasquier would probably have been 
justified in refusing this request, he apparently passed 
the decision on to the prefect of police simply to avoid 
the responsibility.** 

The public hearings began on May 5 with many of 
the 121 defendants protesting against the exclusion of 
their chosen defenders. The prosecutor, Martin du 
Nord, supported Pasquier’s position, and the Peers 
retired into secret session to deliberate on the accuseds’ 
objections. There Pasquier again defended his action, 
clearly urging the Chamber to keep faith with its presi- 
dent, which it did by sustaining him. The Peers’ 
action was then announced, provoking protests from 
the defendants. Pasquier immediately ordered the 
hearing suspended. The Courrier Francais of May 6 
described the exclusions as barbarous and contrary to 
the spirit of the law and the dignity of the Peers.* 

The May 6 public session at which the indictments 
were to be read was marked by tumultuous protests by 
the defendants against the Peers’ decision of the pre- 
vious day. The Peers retired to consider action against 
them. After the Peers’ return, the session was quickly 
suspended.*® The Paris press was now more inter- 
ested, and on May 7 several newspapers attacked Pas- 
quier and the Peers. The National accused Pasquier 
and the Peers of violating the defendants’ rights and 
related that Pasquier was so upset by the disturbances 
on May 6 that he was incapacitated in the secret ses- 
sion, a story confirmed by the Courrier Francais on 
May 8. Both papers did, however, acknowledge that 
the Peers had rejected the prosecutor’s excessive de- 
mands. But the most vicious attack came from the 
Courrier Francais, which editorialized on May 7 on 
Pasquier, accusing him of regarding the defense of the 
accused as a concession not a right. It challenged his 
right to silence the defendants and to have the indict- 
ment read without their lawyers present.*® 

The sessions of May 7 and 8 provided the opposition 
with even more charges. The session was interrupted 
by a challenge to the presence of certain peers, which 
the Peers rejected, as well as by repeated protests 
against the exclusion of the non-lawyer defense coun- 
sels. Eugène Cauchy, the chief clerk, attempted to 
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read the accusations, but the disorders increased to the 
point that the prosecutor demanded that the Peers au- 
thorize Pasquier to remove defendants who disturbed 
the proceedings, and punish them. Unable to calm the 
defendants, Pasquier had them removed, and the court 
retired to deliberate on the request. In secret Pas- 
quier pleaded with the Peers to authorize him to ex- 
clude the troublemakers. The Peers adjourned their 
secret meeting until May 8, when Pasquier proposed a 
decree permitting the exclusion of those interrupting 
the hearings but allowing their return for testimony 
relating directly to them. On May 9 the Peers finally 
adopted the proposal by a vote of 152 to 12, after it was 
modified to assure that the accused would be personally 
informed of the charges against them, but under Pas- 
quier’s leadership they declined to punish the disturb- 
ers. Pasquier in fact seems to have exercised a con- 
siderable moderating influence on the Peers’ decision. 
The Peers then returned to public session. The decree 
was presented, and Pasquier ordered Cauchy to con- 
tinue reading the accusations. When new disturbances 
immediately erupted, the defendants were removed, 
only a few being allowed to return. The reading of 
the accusation continued and presentation of evidence 
was begun.*” 

The decision to exclude the unruly defendants was 
probably the most controversial part of the “April 
trials’ as this affair came to be known, and it certainly 
aroused public interest. The Gazette de France on 
May 8 observed that respect for Pasquier and the 
Peers had to come from below, not be imposed from 
above. The National of May 9 indicated that Pasquier 
had opposed the vindictive demands of the prosecutor, 
whose proposals it was feared might lead to the 
breakup of the peerage and the resignation of at least 
thirty dissident Peers. This breakup, according to the 
National of May 10, was prevented by modifications 
Pasquier and others made to the prosecutor’s proposal, 
which the paper likened to the exclusion of Danton, 
Desmoulins, and Hérault de Séchelles from their trial. 
The Duchesse de Dino noted that Pasquier was bitterly 
attacked by Victor Cousin for having excluded the 
defendants’ chosen counsel in the first place. The 
Constitutionnel of May 11 even speculated that Pas- 
quier and other peers might, by their opposition to the 
arbitrary action of the ministry and its prosecutor, 
cause the fall of the cabinet.*® 

After the expulsion of one obstreperous defendant 
on May 12, the reading of the accusation and support- 
ing evidence was continued. This proceeded without 
incident on succeeding days, although usually only 
twenty-three defendants were present. The accusations 
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completed, Pasquier on May 19 met with the Peers 
in secret session and, reaffirming his reliance on their 
advice for the use of his discretionary powers, he pro- 
posed that the absent defendants be summoned to ap- 
pear for the arguments on the competence of the court. 
This was approved by only eighty-two to seventy-eight. 
But on May 20 only one of the disruptive defendants 
appeared. After arguments on their competence, the 
Peers declared themselves competent and concluded 
that the presence or absence of the defendants had no 
bearing on the question at hand. The actual trial 
could now finally begin.*9 

The most crucial part of the affair was now com- 
pleted. Succeeding sessions were occupied with testi- 
mony and proceeded largely without incident although 
there were occasional disruptions. On July 10 the 
prosecutor proposed that the court decide on the de- 
fendants from Lyons before completing the rest of the 
trial. Pasquier announced the Peers’ acceptance of this 
move the next day. When some of the defendants 
renewed their refusal to appear, Martin du Nord then 
proposed to proceed without them, keeping them in- 
formed of developments. The Peers retired to con- 
sider this request. Although Pasquier felt that the 
defendants’ presence should be required, the court de- 
cided to proceed with the final phases in the absence 
of those who violently disrupted the hearings.5° 

The arguments for the Lyons defendants were com- 
pleted on July 25 and the Peers retired to deliberate 
in secret. In closed session on July 30 they adopted 
the order of discussion proposed by Pasquier and they 
quickly convicted the first defendant. The next day 
he advised the Peers to consider each defendant in- 
dividually rather than to try to establish some sort of 
scale among them for fixing punishment. Pasquier 
announced the Peers’ verdict on August 13. Nine 
Lyons defendants were acquitted, and forty-eight were 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment and forced 
labor. Additional penalties were pronounced on August 
17 at a session presided over by Bastard, Pasquier 
being occupied with other duties, especially the Fieschi 
bomb plot against Louis-Philippe which occurred in 
late July and with which the Peers were now con- 
cerned. This affair, coupled with the Peers’ need for 
a rest and the escape of some of the defendants on 
July 12, delayed until November 16 further hearings 
in the April trials.54 

The April trials resumed on November 16 to deal 
with the remaining defendants from Paris and various 
provincial cities. No serious difficulties were immedi- 
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ately encountered, and on November 19 the defendants 
were divided into three groups for trial. Jacques 
Thomas, first defendant in the first group, from the 
army at Lunéville, verbally attacked the court and the 
government on November 28. Pasquier and the Peers 
were disturbed at this onslaught and the apparent 
solidity of the ten soldiers in the group. Pasquier, 
obviously shaken by Thomas’s audacity, observed dur- 
ing the Peers’ deliberations on him that this was not 
an ordinary crime but an extensive conspiracy to cover 
France with blood. Commenting on the dangers of 
such a conspiracy within the army, he noted that, 
although he had sought to restrict the scope of the 
trial, it had expanded to unexpected proportions. 
Thomas was ultimately convicted and sentenced to 
deportation—the harshest penalty in his group.5? 

The hearings continued until the pronouncement of 
the last sentence on June 7, 1836. Pasquier, however, 
missed several sessions. When the affair was finished, 
the Peers had convicted a total of 139 and acquitted 
25. Two defendants had died during the course of the 
trials.°? Subsequent judgments on Pasquier, the Peers, 
and the April trials have been diverse. Charléty 
commented that “The accused were popular and the 
Court of Peers was not; the infamous perjuries of its 
oldest members and of its president, Pasquier, who had 
taken an oath of fidelity to several governments, dis- 
credited it.” By contrast, Thureau-Dangin felt it was 
fortunate that the presidency was occupied by Pasquier, 
a man whose ability, he said, was equal to every diffi- 
culty. Likewise, Thomas Howarth, in his biography of 
Louis-Philippe, felt it was fortunate that the Peers 
were led by Pasquier, “one of the coolest and least 
impressionable political figures of the epoch.” Ho- 
warth attributed to him “exactly the qualities of scep- 
tical, patient humour calculated to keep what was to 
become a virtually intolerable situation under control.” 
Pasquier himself later wrote that the court had judged 
the affair with equity, firmness, and moderation.** 

In fact throughout the hearings Pasquier did show 
great moderation toward the defendants and was much 
less vindictive than the royal prosecutor, Martin du 
Nord, would have liked. Preferring to deal with un- 
ruly participants by cunning rather than by force, he 
led in the decision to separate them into groups, bring- 
ing each disruptive defendant into the Chamber only 
for those proceedings directly affecting him. The Con- 
stituhionnel of May 17, 1835, indicated that since June 
of 1834 Pasquier had advised the cabinet against the 
trial. But faced with the necessity of holding it, he 
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managed it as well as possible under the circum- 
stances.°° 

The April trials were interrupted by the attack on 
Louis-Philippe on July 28, 1835, by Joseph Fieschi 
and his accomplices. The Peers were convoked to hear 
the case the next day, and Pasquier appointed a com- 
mittee of eight, including Portalis, to investigate. Al- 
though Portalis prepared the committee’s report, Pas- 
quier was active in the interrogations, confronting 
Fieschi on thirty-five of the fifty-two occasions he was 
questioned. He likewise extensively interrogated one 
accomplice, Pierre Pepin. During the weeks of inter- 
rogation Pepin briefly escaped. The Duchesse de Dino 
blamed this on Pasquier’s negligence, which some at- 
tributed to a fear of discovering Carlists in the plot. 
Nevertheless, the committee’s report, for which Por- 
talis largely credited Pasquier, was presented to the 
Peers by Portalis from November 16 to November 18, 
and the next day they accepted the prosecutor’s indict- 
ment of the five men for attacking the king, murder, 
and conspiracy.*® 

The public trial began on January 30, 1836, with the 
testimony of Fieschi and the other conspirators. It 
concluded on February 15 with the conviction of four 
of the five accused and the sentencing of three of them 
to death. Fieschi received the additional penalty of 
execution as a parricide. The trial proceeded largely 
without incident, although Pasquier was several times 
summoned to hear statements by Pepin in jail, both 
before and after the verdict was rendered. Some, how- 
ever, felt that the Peers had discredited themselves by 
the latitude they gave the defendants.5” One peer, 
Edmond Alton-Shée, wrote disparagingly of the ses- 
sion in which Fieschi, drawing an imaginary bead on 
Pasquier with a make-believe musket, remarked to 
him, “Suppose that you were a duck.” Pasquier him- 
self probably aroused some opposition when on Febru- 
ary 5 he expressed his appreciation of the refusal of 
one accused, Victor Boireau, who had declined to in- 
criminate Pepin, saying that he had too much humanity 
to denounce the head of a family. Boireau was the 
only one of the four convicted who was not sentenced 
to death. The other three were executed on February 
19,53 

Also in 1836 Pasquier seems to have been involved 
in the release of the men whose lives he had protected 
in 1830—the four ex-ministers of Charles X, im- 
prisoned in the fortress of Ham. On March 1, 1836, 
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Guernon-Ranville, writing of efforts to obtain his re- 
lease for health reasons, noted that he was assured 
that Pasquier was strongly urging their release. In 
fact all four were freed later in 1836.5° 

Twice in 1836 Pasquier relinquished the president’s 
chair to address the Peers on political matters. The 
first was on April 15 when he spoke on a law, adopted 
by the Deputies, making the ministers responsible for 
all acts of the crown and collectively responsible for 
general measures in which they had concurred, and 
providing punishment. It also made lower officials 
responsible and allowed civil action against them by 
aggrieved citizens. The Peers’ committee proposed an 
amendment, simplifying the Deputies’ version, to per- 
mit aggrieved citizens to enter the proceedings against 
a minister. When the Peers received this amendment 
favorably Pasquier, influenced by his experiences in 
trying Charles X’s ministers, spoke against both the 
original and amended versions. He argued that pri- 
vate complaints had no place before a court con- 
sidering high affairs of state. The Peers, receiving his 
intervention well, heeded his advice and rejected both 
the original article and the proposed amendment.® 

Pasquier’s second appearance in the rostrum was on 
a provision in the 1837 budget to abolish gambling 
houses. Approved by the Deputies, this measure met 
some opposition in the Peers, where on July 6 Pas- 
quier, drawing on his experience during the “flourish- 
ing Empire of Napoleon” as he described it, traced the 
role of legalized gambling in Paris from the time of 
the Revolution. He argued that it was not an indis- 
pensable revenue and that it should be completely abol- 
ished. The Peers agreed.* 

On October 30 Louis Napoleon attempted to over- 
throw Louis-Philippe at Strasbourg. Quickly defeated, 
Louis Napoleon was captured along with many of his 
accomplices. Extensive investigations were conducted 
against him, but the king and cabinet decided not to 
try or imprison him—the memories of the Duchesse 
de Berry at Blaye were all too fresh. Thus scarcely 
two weeks after his abortive attempt, Louis Napoleon 
found himself on a ship bound for South America. It 
is quite probable that Pasquier was consulted on this, 
for the Peers would normally try any such attack on 
the state. But with the leader of the plot left unprose- 
cuted, his followers could hardly be tried by the Peers, 
and furthermore, a trial by the Peers would give im- 
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portance to the affair which the government wished to 
avoid. Napoleon’s followers were thus turned over to 
the Assize Court of the Department of Bas-Rhin.® 

When Pasquier was appointed president of the 
Chamber of Peers in August, 1830, he did not become 
chancellor, a customary attribute of that post. On 
May 27, 1837, however, Louis-Philippe made him chan- 
cellor of France. The change was wholly titular, for 
since he became president of the Peers, Pasquier had 
performed the chancellor’s duties, chiefly functioning 
as legal officer to the royal family. Nevertheless, Pas- 
quier valued the title, feeling that it connected him with 
the Parlement and the magisterial tradition of the Old 
Regime. Furthermore, as Victor Hugo wrote, the 
chancellorship was “the highest chair in France after 
the throne.” It became the title by which his friends 
addressed him and by which today he is known to 
many French bibliographers and scholars." 

The award of the title of chancellor was probably 
precipitated by the approaching marriage of the king’s 
eldest son, Ferdinand, Duc d’Orléans, to Helen of 
Mecklenburg. Pasquier performed their civil mar- 
riage in an impressive ceremony on May 30, 1837, in 
the Gallery of Henry II at Fontainebleau. Pasquier 
and the families of Broglie and Talleyrand were the 
only guests to accompany the royal family for the entire 
trip. Pasquier later wrote that the fortunes of the Or- 
léans family peaked the day the Duc d’Orleans was 
married.®* 

In spite of his new title Pasquier still complained 
of being ignored in the appointment of peers. In 
October, 1840, he observed to an unidentihed am- 
bassador that in general he did not learn of such ap- 
pointments until they were virtually accomplished. 
Pasquier was, however, consulted by the king when in 
March, 1839, Molé fell from power and it was virtually 
impossible to form a new cabinet. Faced with the im- 
pending opening of the Chambers, Louis-Philippe, after 
consulting Pasquier and others, appointed a temporary 
ministry on March 31, composed of men little known 
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in politics. Among them was General Amadée Des- 
pans-Cubières as minister of war.® 

Doubtlessly the major event of 1840 for Pasquier 
and the Peers was Louis Napoleon’s ill-fated landing 
at Boulogne on August 6. Pasquier opposed bringing 
Louis Napoleon and his accomplices before the Court 
of Peers, preferring either that he be treated as in 
1836 or that he be imprisoned without trial. But 
Louis-Philippe and the cabinet decided on a trial be- 
fore the Peers, who were convoked on August 9 to hear 
the case. On August 18 the Peers, with Pasquier pre- 
siding, heard the accusations read by the prosecutor, 
Paul Franck-Carré. They then authorized Pasquier 
and a committee including Persil, Decazes, and Por- 
talis, to investigate. 

Pasquier immediately began his investigations. He 
and his colleagues interrogated Louis Napoleon, as well 
as his accomplices including Charles de Montholon, 
Louis de Mésonan, Jean de Persigny, Dr. Henri Con- 
neau, and others. Pasquier himself played an active 
role in these interrogations. He questioned Napoleon in 
person four times, first on August 19. Apparently dur- 
ing one of these interviews Napoleon appeared before 
Pasquier without removing his kepi, at which Pasquier 
ordered the guards to uncover the accused. According 
to Edmond de Goncourt, Pasquier later claimed that 
this offense to Napoleon prevented his receiving a 
place in the Second Empire.f® 

The Peers on September 15 heard the report pre- 
pared by Persil and declared themselves competent to 
hear the case, although the Duc de Cadore objected that 
not having tried the 1836 Strasbourg affair, the Peers 
should not now hear this one. They ultimately ac- 
cepted accusations against twenty-one defendants, drop- 
ping charges against thirty-three. Public testimony 
commenced on September 28. When Pasquier began 
questioning Louis Napoleon, abruptly addressing him 
as “the first accused,” the latter asked whether he 
might make some observations, to which Pasquier 
agreed. Napoleon began an appeal to the French and 
a harangue against the Peers, observing that he did not 
expect justice from them and did not want their 
generosity. Pasquier interrupted, saying that Napo- 
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leon should abandon the illusions which had twice got 
him into such situations. He then continued the pre- 
sentation of evidence and interrogation of defendants. 
One peer, Alton-Shée, remarked that although Louis 
Napoleon had announced his intention of not respond- 
ing to questions, Pasquier so skillfully interrogated him 
that he was soon drawn into extensive participation.® 

Several times Pasquier intervened to prevent Per- 
signy from attacking the state, cautioning him that he 
was damaging his own case. But Pasquier missed 
some sessions because of illness, and Portalis presided 
over the Peers’ secret deliberations beginning on Oc- 
tober 2. He also pronounced the court’s decision on 
October 6, condemning Louis Napoleon to life im- 
prisonment.7° Aside from the investigation, Pasquier 
seems to have played a rather minimal role in this trial. 
There was nothing unusual about his conduct of the 
hearings and they attracted little public attention. 
Since Pasquier was forced to preside over this trial 
against his will, he probably sought to minimize his 
own participation, not compromising himself unneces- 
sarily with the government, the defendants, or the gen- 
eral public. 

Louis Napoleon had timed his attempt at Boulogne 
to coincide with the return of Napoleon I’s body from 
St. Helena. The emperor’s remains finally arrived at 
the Hotel des Invalides in Paris in December, 1840, in 
a ceremony attended by Pasquier, the royal family, the 
cabinet, and other dignitaries. Those assembled waited 
two hours for the cortege and were less concerned with 
Napoleon than with the smoke emitted by the two 
large stoves erected to break the chill. Pasquier espe- 
cially made himself noteworthy by his comical impa- 
tience at the offensive smoke.” 

In early 1841 Pasquier was involved in a struggle 
to defeat the government’s program of extensive new 
fortifications around Paris. Passed by the Deputies, 
this measure was hotly debated from March 23 to 
April 1 by the Peers who appointed a very hostile 
committee. Pasquier disliked the project because of 
the expenditures and expropriations involved. He and 
Molé vigorously opposed it, thereby incurring the anger 
of the court. Thiers even accused Pasquier of being 
a legitimist, for among the opponents of the bill were 
many supporters of the exiled dynasty. Nevertheless, 
the Peers finally passed the measure.’” 

On February 18, 1842, Pasquier was elected to the 
French Academy. His election was precipitated by the 
publication that year of his Discours prononcés dans 
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les chambres législatives. He had aspired to the Acad- 
emy in January, 1841, to replace Pastoret, but the can- 
didacy of Sainte-Aulaire was too well established and 
so he resolved to seek the chair held by Frayssinous, 
bishop of Hermopolis. Although Chateaubriand com- 
mented to Alfred de Vigny that Pasquier had nothing 
in common with letters, Vigny found Thiers com- 
mitted to Pasquier’s candidacy. The Journal des 
Débats of February 17, commenting on Pasquier’s 
rumored election, lauded him as a man eminent in 
politics, with a long, nobly conducted life, a fine ora- 
torical talent, renowned courage, and a name, cele- 
brated in legal circles, whose literary tradition he had 
maintained. The next day the Journal announced 
Pasquier’s election by twenty-three of the thirty-two 
votes cast.” 

Owing to his work in the Chamber of Peers and the 
death of the Duc d’Orléans, Pasquier was not actually 
received into the Academy until December 8, 1842. 
His inaugural address consisted of the usual eulogy of 
the man he replaced, as well as praise of French civil- 
ization and letters. Francois Mignet delivered the 
response to Pasquier’s address, praising his role as 
president of the Peers as well as his political contribu- 
tions in both Chambers and as a minister, specifically 
remarking on his courageous moderation.” 

On July 13 the Duc d’Orléans died after a fall from 
a carriage in Neuilly. Pasquier spent five hours with 
the dying prince before leaving him to gather the neces- 
sary people and documents to carry out his sad duties. 
The queen, also present in the stuffy room where Or- 
léans lay, fainted into Pasquier’s arms and he was 
obliged to support her for more than fifteen minutes. 
In preparing for the funeral Pasquier and the minis- 
ters asked that, as customary, the body lie in state in 
the Louvre. The queen, however, vigorously objected, 
recalling the public spectacle of the funerals of Louis 
XVIII and the Duc de Berry.” 


Meanwhile, Alfred de Vigny, who had unsuccess- 
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fully sought election to the French Academy in 1842, 
was continuing his quest. In December, 1843, he went 
to see Pasquier, who had moved into the Petit Luxem- 
bourg Palace, the official residence of the president of 
the Peers. He found Pasquier to be a “gaunt, clean 
old man, quite youthful in his grooming.” He received 
Vigny in a long dressing gown lined with violet silk, 
and wearing long trousers and red slippers. His head 
was shaven and he wore a black velvet toque which 
he replaced with a wig. Vigny later noted of Pas- 
quier, “This is the youngest old age I have ever seen 
—after that of M. de l’Aïigle.”” Vigny felt that Pas- 
quier received him somewhat coolly at first, but he 
soon became more affable, discussing a wide range of 
affairs and recounting anecdotes of the past.’® 

On June 6, 1844, Pasquier’s wife died at the age of 
eighty-two. Death must have been a welcome release 
for Madame Pasquier who, although a bedfast invalid 
for her last four years, had continued the charity work 
for which she was famous and which led the Moniteur 
in its eulogy to refer to the poor as “her other family.” 
Her funeral, attended by many notables, was held in 
the Church of Saint Sulpice, and the Momiteur notified 
the public that those who had not received invitations 
to the service should consider the newspaper’s an- 
nouncement as such. After her death it was found that 
she had even sold all her jewels to carry on the charity 
work which Pasquier continued in her absence and 
which had been the only distraction from her total 
devotion to her husband. Understandably Frénilly de- 
scribed her as a “woman of virtue, of piety, of good 
works, and the most fatiguingly respectable woman | 
have met.” 77 

The most painful aspect of Madame Pasquier’s last 
years must have been her husband’s obsession with the 
Comtesse de Boigne. Although Pasquier may have 
had other mistresses, this affair was the most lasting. 
Barante indicated that from 1814 to 1859 Pasquier 
frequently attended Madame de Boigne’s salon, im- 
portant for political and diplomatic affairs, and she 
herself implied that their relationship may have become 
more serious by the fall of 1821. By 1830 they were 
exchanging up to three letters a day, and she un- 
questionably was his mistress during this period. He 
spent the legislative vacations at her villa at Chatenay, 
south of Paris near Sceaux. In 1843 she and Pasquier 
developed a taste for the beach at Trouville. She pur- 
chased a cabin there, and Pasquier later came to spend 
almost the entire summer, a practice that continued at 
least until 1858.78 In November, 1844, only five 
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months after Madame Pasquier’s death, Victor Hugo 
recorded the rumor that Pasquier and Madame de 
Boigne were going to marry, and Montalivet noted a 
widespread belief that Pasquier and de Boigne had in 
fact been secretly married in England with Saint- 
Aulaire as witness, an allegation Saint-Aulaire refused 
to deny. But in February, 1855, Dr. Ménière ob- 
served that time had consecrated, almost legitimized 
their union, and Pasquier, now more of a practicing 
Catholic, was on good terms with the parish curé who 
did not dream of demanding an end to their liaison. 
While Pasquier did reveal political secrets to Madame 
de Boigne, there is no evidence that she in any way 
influenced his politics. It was, of course, common for 
a man of Pasquier’s position to keep a mistress. But 
there is no question that on occasion he deserted his 
invalid wife so that for weeks or months at a time she 
know not whether he was even dead or alive. Thus it 
seems that in the treatment of his wife, Pasquier sur- 
passed the socially accepted peccadillos, engaging in 
actual cruelty, albeit perhaps unintentionally, toward a 
woman known for her sensitivity. Clearly his personal 
relationships were conducted on the same basis as his 
political ones, and personal loyalties were not allowed 
to interfere with desirable opportunities.” 

Although Pasquier’s social life after 1830 became 
more tranquil, his salon, understandably concerned 
with political affairs, was one of the more brilliant. 
After his election to the Academy these gatherings 
were composed increasingly of Academicians. His 
dinners, although not lavish, were meticulously planned 
and renowned for their excellence, the guests chosen as 
carefully as the menu. His family still owned the 
Chateau of Coulans and had acquired the much more 
impressive Chateau of Sassy, north of Alençon. But 
it was in the social life and his residence in Paris 
where he felt most at home.f° 

On December 11, 1844, Louis-Philippe himself wrote 
to inform Pasquier that he was to be made a duke. 
Pasquier accepted, convinced that this new title would 
heighten his importance to posterity. There was, how- 
ever, one problem—Pasquier, now past seventy-seven 
years old, had no children. Louis, the only son of his 
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brother Jules, and the heir to the family name, was 
also childless. Therefore he decided to adopt Edme- 
Armand-Gaston d’Audiffret, the son of Augustin’s 
daughter Victorine by her marriage to Florimond- 
Louis d’Audiffret, a receiver-general. Thus the ordi- 
nance which created Pasquier a duke on December 16, 
also provided for the transmission of his title to his 
grand-nephew, now his adopted son, Gaston. The 
transmission of the title and the adoption of Gaston 
were confirmed by court action in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1845.51 

There remained, however, one further difficulty— 
Gaston was a bachelor. But Pasquier immediately set 
about remedying that. The candidate was Jenny-Marie 
Fontenillat, daughter of the receiver-general at Nantes 
and the sister-in-law of Casimir Périer, French min- 
ister to Hanover. Périer, then in Paris, was Pas- 
quier’s intermediary for the match, but he was about 
to be sent back to his post. Therefore Pasquier ex- 
plained the situation to the foreign minister, Guizot, 
asking that Périer’s departure be delayed. Apparently 
Pasquier was successful, for on July 3, 1845, Gaston 
and Mlle Fontenillat were married. The young couple 
(Gaston was then twenty-one years old) moved in with 
Pasquier at the Luxembourg Palace and managed to 
perpetuate the family, succeeding generations of which 
went by the name of Audiffret-Pasquier.f? 

Pasquier also carried on a considerable political cor- 
respondence with Guizot, who seemed to consult him 
on peerage appointments more than previous prime 
ministers. But Pasquier achieved no success in his 
opposition to the appointment of Victor Hugo to the 
Chamber of Peers in April, 1845.53 

On April 16, 1846, two shots were fired at Louis- 
Philippe by Lecomte at Fontainebleau. The would-be 
assassin was tried before the Peers on June 4 and 5, 
with Pasquier as usual overseeing the investigation 
and hearings. During testimony on June 4, Pasquier 
committed the error of interrupting the proceedings to 
relate a conversation between two witnesses about 
Lecomte’s mental problems. The Peers, although 
united on Lecomte’s guilt, were divided on the punish- 
ment. Pasquier urged the maximum penalty, that of 
parricide, and the Peers, who according to Victor 
Hugo were relying on royal clemency, agreed. But 
then when Pasquier, who actually favored clemency, 
was summoned before the king, he refused to recom- 
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mend it, and the king subsequently refused to grant 
it. Although Pasquier was convinced that Lecomte 
was not part of a conspiracy, the king and royal family 
believed otherwise. Madame Adélaïde, the king’s sis- 
ter, suspected the legitimists, and when the Duchesse 
de Marmier brought her information on the affair, she 
insisted that Pasquier receive the duchess. This he 
did, and questioned her witnesses, concluding that there 
was insufficient evidence for any proceedings.55 

Victor Hugo likewise criticized Pasquier’s handling 
of the trial of Joseph Henri, a distraught worker who 
on July 29, 1846, fired two pistol shots in a crowd 
near the king. It was later shown that the pistols were 
loaded with powder only and that Henri intended no 
attack on the king. Nevertheless, he was tried before 
the Peers and sent to the galleys. Pasquier tried to 
prohibit one peer, General Jean Jacqueminot, from 
voting in this trial because his comments sounded as 
if he were a witness for the defense. Objections were 
raised that Pasquier himself had done the same thing 
in the Lecomte trial by recounting conversations on 
June 4. Pasquier, faced with the opposition of the 
Peers, reversed himself and permitted Jacqueminot 
to vote. In a concluding speech he lectured the Peers 
on the lack of respect in contemporary society, urging 
them to save society and protect the crown by finding 
Henri guilty of attacking the life of the king. The 
Peers did not, however, agree and convicted him of a 
lesser crime, attacking the person of the king. Never- 
theless, the Peers clearly sympathized with the king, 
for the address they presented to him on August 21 at 
the opening of the legislative session, and which Pas- 
quier no doubt had a major role in drafting, referred 
to the ordeals which he had survived.*® 

One remarkable diplomatic coup of the July Mon- 
archy was the 1846 affair known as the Spanish Mar- 
riages, in which the French arranged the marriage of 
Queen Isabella II of Spain to the Duke of Cadiz, 
Francisco d’Asis, and the Infanta Maria Luisa, Isa- 
bella’s sister, to Antoine, Duc de Montpensier, much 
to the discomfort of the English. Pasquier, to his 
chagrin, was kept as ignorant of the affair as the 
English. Preparing to leave for Trouville, he took 
leave of the king at Saint Cloud, where he asked about 
the affair and was convinced that nothing unusual was 
in the offing. The next day he received the same im- 
pression from Guizot. But he had hardly arrived at 
Trouville when he learned of the marriage between 
Montpensier and Maria Luisa. Although piqued at 
being kept ignorant, Pasquier immediately wrote to 
congratulate the king. But he soon had second 
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thoughts for he quite correctly feared that Guizot's 
accomplishment would offend the English. Neverthe- 
less, on November 9 he registered the civil marriage 
of Montpensier and Maria Luisa in a magnificent cere- 
mony at Saint Cloud.f? 

The year 1847 was a difficult one for Pasquier. 
First he had to deal with the trial of a peer for cor- 
ruption. Then the Praslin murder case resulted in 
Pasquier himself being attacked. Finally he had to 
deal with Hector Mortier, a peer who tried to murder 
his children and commit suicide. Pasquier’s last year 
in office was not a pleasant one. 

On May 6, 1847, the Peers were charged with the 
trial of one of their number, General Despans-Cubières, 
a former minister who was accused of corruption in 
awarding salt-mine concessions. As usual, Pasquier 
played an active role in the Peers’ investigations. Of 
the thirty-one interrogations of fourteen witnesses, he 
participated in all but three, two of which were not in 
Paris. When the investigation was concluded, the 
Peers accused Cubiéres and two others, Parmentier 
and Pellapra, of bribing the minister of public works to 
obtain a salt mine concession, and they charged the 
minister, Jean Baptiste Teste, with taking bribes. Pas- 
quier, convinced of the guilt of the suspects, intervened 
in the secret discussions on June 26 to convince the 
Peers to indict Cubiéres and Pellapra.** 

On July 8 Pasquier had to explain to the Peers why 
he had not asked for the arrest of the accused, one of 
whom, Pellapra, had fled after hearing rumors of new 
charges against him. It was not, he said, the Cham- 
ber’s custom to inflict undue hardship on defendants, 
but the next day he announced the arrest of the re- 
maining three. The hearings continued without inci- 
dent until on July 13 Pasquier informed the Peers 
that Teste had attempted suicide and now refused to 
attend further hearings. Pasquier ruled the trial would 
continue in his absence although he would be kept in- 
formed of developments. The next day Cubieres, 
Teste, and Parmentier were convicted of corruption 
and, on Pasquier’s advice, Cubiéres was acquitted of 
fraud. Then came the setting of penalty. Pasquier 
addressed the Peers on Cubiéres, claiming that those 
who corrupted were worse than those who were cor- 
rupted. He unsuccessfully urged a stiff penalty for 
this wayward peer, but only a fine and civic degrada- 
tion were assessed. Pasquier then insisted that in the 
interest of equal justice, Parmentier’s sentence should 
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be no more severe. Sentences of three years in prison 
and a 94,000 franc fine against Teste and 10,000 franc 
fines against Cubières and Parmentier were pronounced 
on July 17. On July 23 Pellapra was tried and sen- 
tenced to a similar 10,000 franc fine.® 

This trial was a very tiresome ordeal for Pasquier. 
On July 12 he mentioned his fatigue to Victor Hugo, 
observing how much he preferred Academy meetings 
to sessions of the Court of Peers. On July 15 he 
even suspended the session at seven o’clock in the 
midst of voting on the penalty for Cubiéres, with some 
eighty peers yet to cast their ballots, and he usually 
closed sessions at five o’clock because of the peers’ 
ages.°° 

Pasquier, both in his speech on the penalty for 
Cubières and in his book on the Revolution of 1848, 
made it clear that he regarded this affair as a reflection 
on the peerage. But it did more than discredit the 
Peers. Rousselet described it as the death knell of the 
July Monarchy, revealing corruption in the highest 
places, and Louis-Philippe was aware of its conse- 
quences. Once, after the Peers had indicted Teste, 
Pasquier and his assistants went to Neuilly to discuss 
legislative matters with the king, who had learned of 
the accusation against Teste. Louis-Philippe was furi- 
ous and berated Pasquier, accusing him of destroying 
the work of his entire reign, of ruining in one hour 
what the king had built over seventeen years, and of 
debasing the power and authority of the government. 
Pasquier, however, stood firm, insisting that the judi- 
cial and legislative independence of the Peers be re- 
spected, and arguing that not to proceed would be 
a disservice to king and country. Furthermore, he told 
the king, what was done was done! The delegation 
of peers quickly withdrew, but Teste was tried and 
convicted, owing probably as much to Pasquier’s view 
of the peerage as to his determination to punish the 
guilty.’ 

The Peers, however, had already lost their public 
image. On June 5, en route to a celebration at Vin- 
cennes, their carriages along with those of the courtiers 
and other officials were the target of booing, spitting, 
and mud throwing by a crowd shouting, “Down with 
the thieves.” 92 But the worst blow to both Pasquier 
and the Peers was yet to come. 

Early on the morning of August 18 Charles, Duc de 
Choiseul-Praslin murdered his wife. An investigation 
was begun, and although Praslin did not admit it, his 
guilt quickly became apparent. As a peer he could be 
dealt with only by the Chamber of Peers, thus involv- 
Procès verbal, pp. 
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ing Pasquier who was planning to leave for Trouville 
with Madame de Boigne. But a debate arose whether 
Praslin could be arrested as being im flagrante delicto 
or whether his arrest must be ordered by the Peers. 
Since the Peers, however, were not in session and 
would have to be convoked by the king, who was at the 
Chateau d’Eu in Normandy, there would be a delay 
of some days. Praslin, meanwhile, was placed under 
surveillance and virtual house arrest. On the evening 
of August 18 Pasquier, who thought Praslin guilty, 
discussed this problem with Claude Delangle, the at- 
torney-general. At 8:00 a.m. on August 19 Delangle 
reported to the minister of justice that Pasquier felt 
that even before the Peers were convoked, he himself 
could order the arrest after consulting certain Peers. 
Delangle said he would discuss it again with Pasquier 
that morning.°$ 

At noon on August 19 Delangle reported that he had 
met with Pasquier and Decazes, both of whom were 
convinced of the case against Praslin and that the Peers 
must be convoked Delangle added that it was neces- 
sary to arrest Praslin and for it to be legal it must be 
done by the president of the Court of Peers. Pasquier 
also visited Boucly, the royal prosecutor, who was 
convinced of Praslin’s guilt and who informed Delangle 
on August 19 that Pasquier felt that under the cir- 
cumstances the ordinary magistrates could order the 
arrest of Praslin. He simultaneously reported that 
Praslin was ill and under a doctor’s care. But Praslin 
was not arrested by Pasquier or anyone else at this 
time. Clearly no one wanted to assume the responsi- 
bility. Meanwhile, at the Chateau d’Eu Louis-Phi- 
lippe that day signed the order convoking the Court 
of Peers.** 

Pasquier received the royal ordinance convoking the 
Peers on August 20 and immediately ordered Praslin 
taken to the Luxembourg prison, although the Cham- 
ber of Peers had not yet met. On the afternoon of 
August 20 Pasquier sent a physician to learn whether 
Praslin could be transferred to the Luxembourg. The 
doctor’s initial report, although not specifically diag- 
nosing poisoning, was disturbing and he declared Pras- 
lin could not be moved. Pasquier had him return at 
eleven that night, and he then felt that because of a 
notable improvement the suspect could be moved to 
the Luxembourg. Praslin actually arrived about 7 :00 
A.M. on August 21.°5 
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Pasquier’s decision to imprison Praslin on August 
20, after hesitating for two days, may have had motives 
other than just the achievement of justice. The liberal 
opposition and the masses were saying that Praslin 
would be acquitted because the rich were never con- 
victed, and Madame de Boigne noted that this atmos- 
phere convinced Pasquier to proceed “more as a states- 
man than as a magistrate.” Typical of the pressure 
was the National of August 21, which characterized the 
Peers’ immunity as “‘a scandalous exception” and spoke 
of the popular interest in equality. But at the same 
time the National attacked Pasquier for arresting Pras- 
lin without authorization of the Peers, describing it as 
an “evident illegality” and an “unconstitutional act,” 
and demanding the release of Praslin. There should 
be little wonder that henceforth Pasquier pursued with- 
out mercy the proof of Praslin’s guilt. Pasquier was, 
however, doubtlessly also motivated by his own opin- 
ions on the standards of conduct which a peer of 
France should maintain and, as Stanley Loomis has 
accurately observed, he felt that any infractions of that 
code should be severely punished.°5 

The Peers first met on the Praslin case on August 
21. They ordered the trial of Praslin and instructed 
Pasquier to investigate. Pasquier in turn ordered 
Aristide Broussais, the magistrate who began the in- 
quiry on August 18, to continue his work. He also 
selected a committee of the Peers to assist in his own 
investigations. He then explained to the Peers his 
handling of the case. He said there was no fear of an 
escape attempt by Praslin; therefore he had awaited 
the royal ordinance convoking the Peers. Once this 
arrived he immediately ordered the imprisonment of 
Praslin but claimed that he delayed the actual transfer 
to jail because of the dangerous public attitude toward 
Praslin which necessitated moving him at night. Criti- 
cized at this session for ordering Praslin’s arrest before 
the Court of Peers had acted, Pasquier replied that he 
had acted in consideration of the principles involved as 
well as the interests of the peerage, but on his own 
initiative not from government pressure. But he 
criticized the magistrates for not ordering Praslin’s 
arrest, especially in view of the public clamor against 
Praslin.°7 

That afternoon Pasquier and his committee at- 
tempted to interrogate Praslin. Praslin made no con- 
fession, but neither did he deny the murder. The in- 
terrogation was brief because of the suspect’s weakness. 
As Loomis put it, “The President of the Chamber of 
Peers was a man of grim rectitude. A Damiens would 
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have had a better chance of escaping his wrath than 
a Duc and Peer of France who had shed blood.” But 
in fact Praslin was dying.*® 

On Sunday, August 22, the suspicion increased that 
Praslin had taken poison. Pasquier ordered analyses 
of his urine and stool, and arsenic was soon discovered. 
That day Victor Hugo noted that Pasquier, who had 
described this affair as the saddest and most painful for 
the Peers as well as for himself, appeared overwhelmed. 
His voice affected, Pasquier subsequently told the 
Peers of popular rumors that Praslin had escaped or 
committed suicide, and he assured them that no pains 
would be spared that Praslin, if convicted, would be 
punished as he deserved. 

While Praslin’s condition worsened, the interroga- 
tions continued. Pasquier’s last attempt to extract a 
confession was on August 24. Praslin persisted in 
refusing to admit guilt and died that afternoon at 4:35 
after receiving the last rites from a priest summoned by 
Pasquier. Pasquier was badly shaken by this experi- 
ence and later described to Victor Hugo how Praslin, 
regarding him with terror, lay there with falsehoods 
on his lips but the truth in his eyes. Hugo commented 
that Pasquier was “a chancellor of France in whom 
there is a prefect of police.’ From August 23 until 
August 28 Pasquier was also involved in hearing other 
witnesses and taking depositions relative to the murder, 
but most of this was done by Broussais, the investigat- 
ing magistrate.?°° 

The reaction of the popular press was quick but di- 
verse. La Reforme, one of the most liberal papers, on 
August 25 attacked the immunity of the Peers which 
had delayed Praslin’s arrest, claiming that by suicide 
Praslin had escaped punishment. On August 27 the 
Reforme raised the question as to how Praslin had 
obtained the arsenic and when he had taken it. Clearly 
the suspicion was that Praslin had been permitted to 
commit suicide to escape justice. The National of 
August 25, repeating its claim that Praslin’s arrest was 
illegal, raised the same question in a sarcastic article 
which likewise spoke of equality before the law. Pas- 
quier wrote to Barante that same day, saying he was 
attempting to see that the Peers’ conduct provided no 
weapons for the opposition. He also commented on 
the fatigue of the affair, remarking somewhat prema- 
turely that its conclusion had been a great deliverance 
for him.1°1 
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Within a few days, however, it became apparent 
that some means had to be found to defend the han- 
dling of the affair against charges which were circu- 
lating. The Gazette de France on August 30 reported 
that Delangle favored publishing all the details in- 
cluding interrogations, descriptions of the murder 
scene, autopsy reports, etc. Pasquier and some peers 
preferred to publish nothing. The solution adopted 
was a report presented to the Peers by Pasquier on 
August 30 in which he related in detail the events of 
the affair, formally accused Praslin of the murder, and 
attempted to divert responsibility for the suicide of 
Praslin from himself and the Peers to the magistracy. 
This report was published, and Pasquier, seconded in 
his comments by some of the peers, was satisfied that 
he had cleared the peerage of any blame. But the 
reaction was not as favorable as Pasquier hoped. Al- 
though L’Univers, a conservative Catholic paper, wrote 
on September 3 of Pasquier’s firmness in contrast with 
Delangle’s weakness and praised Pasquier’s handling 
of the affair, the Gazette de France of the same day 
complained that Delangle, the defender of the rights of 
the peerage, had been sacrificed by Pasquier. Even the 
Moniteur, while not specifically accusing anyone of 
negligence, criticized the failure to imprison Praslin 
immediately and commented that he had escaped justice 
by committing suicide. On September 14 Pasquier 
complained to Barante of the ordeal he had endured 
and of the difficult situation in which the suicide of 
that “miserable duke” had placed them. He also la- 
mented that he had been forced to become the voice 
of public outrage in pronouncing an irregular decision 
which should only have been rendered against a living 
defendant. He did, however, express relief that this 
measure had been well received by the press." 

Pasquier’s own handling of the affair, especially the 
arrest of Praslin, left much unexplained. First he 
was of the opinion that even before the Peers were con- 
voked he himself could order the arrest under the 
flagrante delicto provision. Later he demurred but ad- 
vised that ordinary magistrates could effect the arrest. 
Finally, after receiving the royal ordinance convoking 
the Peers, he acted before they had met. Was this 
equivocating due to indecision by the eighty-year-old 
chancellor or did he have other motives? The most 
likely explanation is that he desired to avoid responsi- 
bility for acting in what was rather a gray area of 
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legality. He clearly feared compromising the case 
against Praslin by illegally arresting him, with the 
popular reaction that such an outcome would provoke, 
and he correctly assumed there was little probability 
Praslin would flee. The same can be said of the magis- 
trates whom he advised to make the arrest, although 
Pasquier of course was not a magistrate in the usual 
sense and his authority to act before the Peers were 
convoked was questionable. What seems the most 
reprehensible in his conduct was the largely successful 
attempt he made on August 30 to transfer responsi- 
bility for Praslin’s suicide to the magistrates and prose- 
cutors, especially the unfortunate Delangle. 

Pasquier, however, had yet another ordeal to endure. 
When he arrived at Madame de Boigne’s on the morn- 
ing of November 10 he found her holding a letter from 
a peer, Comte Hector Mortier, threatening to kill him- 
self and his children. Pasquier hastened to Mortier’s 
residence where he found the police ready to break into 
his apartment. He began a dialogue with Mortier 
which, with the help of the prefect of police and Mor- 
tier’s wife whom Pasquier had summoned, convinced 
him to open the door. The unbalanced peer was seized 
and his children rescued unharmed.*” 

Late in 1847 Pasquier expressed to Madame de 
Boigne his doubts about the July Monarchy and its 
future. He was debating whether to announce his 
resignation from public office at the beginning or the 
end of the approaching legislative session. He felt his 
age and weakened eyesight would be reason enough, 
but he admitted that he was chiefly motivated by dis- 
taste for the state of affairs. Everything, he said, was 
falling to pieces. The king was less secure on his 
throne than in 1830, the government had no direction, 
and Pasquier felt he had no place in such a world. 
The Chamber of Peers, he claimed, was being debased, 
the king and ministry using it as a shelter for incompe- 
tents in spite of his protests. When the dozen peers 
who still occasionally motivated the Chamber had dis- 
appeared, it would be discredited, a situation which he 
did not wish to share. He said he would not be sur- 
prised if the government collapsed at any time.’ 

With Pasquier in this mood the 1848 legislative ses- 
sion began on December 28, 1847, with the royal ad- 
dress in which Louis-Philippe expressed his hopes for 
domestic tranquillity. Possibly a bad omen, Pasquier 
was not present, having excused himself because of 
the cold and his age. He was, however, called out to 
sign the death certificate of Madame Adélaide, the 
king’s sister, on December 31.1% 

From January 10 to 18 the Peers discussed their 
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response to the king’s address. Pasquier played little 
part in these debates except to attempt to maintain 
order among the more vociferous opposition peers, such 
as Hilaire, Marquis de Boissy and Alton-Shée, who 
used the discussions to attack the government on such 
issues as electoral reform. Especially bitter was Alton- 
Shée, who at least once was driven from the rostrum 
by the president. Although some of the peers indicated 
awareness of the political problems, the address finally 
adopted by the Peers and delivered on January 19 was 
a masterful achievement at ignoring the pressing issues 
at hand. They congratulated the king on the end of 
shortages afflicting the poorer classes and on the tran- 
quillity of the people. They expressed their belief that 
ideas of reform and progress, which they described as 
subversive of the constitution and social order, were 
powerless.107 

For some time Pasquier had realized that the popular 
dislike for Guizot and the decline in his legislative sup- 
port might endanger the crown if Guizot remained as 
prime minister. Since Pasquier was not on close terms 
with Guizot, he asked some of his close friends to 
convey this fear to him. Likewise in mid-1847 Pas- 
quier had unsuccessfully approached Madame Adélaide 
to warn the king of the need to part with Guizot, a 
warning he had given before. The proceedings in the 
Chamber of Peers in February, 1848, however, gave no 
hint that such difficulties were imminent.1°8 

While the Deputies and the press were concerned 
with a political banquet scheduled for February 22, the 
Peers busily debated a child-labor law, their votes at 
least meriting a comment by the National on February 
18 that their intentions were good. On Saturday, 
February 19, with Pasquier absent, Boissy unsuccess- 
fully attempted to bring up the organization of labor in 
general and indicated his intention to demand that the 
ministers be questioned on the situation in Paris. On 
February 21 the Peers concluded their work on the 
child-labor law. Boissy did not formally deposit his 
demand with regard to the ministers, but indicated 
that it might be made later. The National of that day 
indicated that several peers, including Alton-Shée, 
Boissy, and Francois d’Harcourt, were supporting the 
reformist banquet on February 22. Although Pas- 
quier was absent from the Peers.on February 21, that 
evening he gave a grand dinner of his own at which he 
learned that the political banquet had been canceled, 
in fact by joint agreement of the police and its spon- 
sors.109 
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Although the banquet had been canceled, crowds 
gathered in the streets on February 22 and some barri- 
cades were erected. The Peers met under Pasquier at 
1:00 p.m. After approval of the minutes, Boissy’s 
demand to question the ministers on the situation in 
Paris was presented and supported by several mem- 
bers. But the Peers, when consulted by Pasquier, re- 
jected it. In ensuing discussion of various petitions 
Pasquier and Boissy engaged in a verbal duel which 
culminated when Boissy referred to the popular unrest, 
commenting that the capital was in danger of a riot. 
Pasquier retorted that since the Peers had not author- 
ized Boissy’s demands about the situation in Paris, the 
subject could not be raised even indirectly.1® While 
the Paris press did not generally devote much space 
to the Peers’ debates, and only slight mention was 
made of Boissy’s demand, La Reforme on February 23 
correctly observed that the Peers and Pasquier, by 
refusing to discuss Boissy’s proposal, had stifled the 
one voice raised in their Chamber to deal with the 
grave situation. That evening Pasquier discussed the 
situation with Guizot and Charles Duchatel, minister 
of the interior, who both convinced him that the barri- 
cades were not a serious matter and that no trouble 
was expected the next day.*** 

Early on the morning of February 23 Pasquier 
learned that the night had not passed as quietly as 
hoped, for armed mobs were gathering and the barri- 
cades were being strengthened. Nevertheless he con- 
vened the Peers at 1.00 p.m. Alton-Shée immediately 
proposed to question the ministers to establish respon- 
sibility for the disturbances. But the Peers refused 
this request, too. Thereupon Boissy presented a pro- 
posal, which was interrupted by Pasquier and several 
peers who regarded it as a renewed demand to ques- 
tion the ministers and an improper statement of mo- 
tives for such a demand. When Pasquier denied 
Boissy the floor to defend his proposal, a heated verbal 
altercation erupted. Boissy’s conclusion, demanding 
interrogation of the ministers on the situation and espe- 
cially asking why the National Guard had not been 
called out earlier, was finally read. But not even two 
peers would support it so that it might be placed before 
the Chamber. The Peers then turned to colonial prob- 
lems. The next day the Courrier Francais commented 
of this session, “Today the Chamber of Peers again 
absolutely did not want to hear MM. d’Alton-Shée and 
de Boissy. Poor Chamber of Peers!” Pasquier him- 
self later wrote of the efforts of these two peers, “The 
last three sessions of the Chamber were almost en- 
tirely filled with the troublesome and boring debates 
raised by MM. de Boissy and d’Alton-Shée in turn.” =? 
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Shortly after the session ended, Pasquier learned 
that the Guizot ministry had fallen, a development he 
had not expected. Seeking information he went to the 
Ministry of the Interior where he found all of the cabi- 
net except Guizot and Duchatel. The entire cabinet 
was going to the Tuileries to submit their resignations. 
Pasquier returned about eight o’clock that evening and 
talked with Duchatel whose primary concern then was 
the formation of a new government by Molé. He 
asked that Pasquier report back any comments Mole 
might make to him. Pasquier then went to the Tuil- 
eries where the king informed him that the Molé min- 
istry was not yet organized and he had received no 
word from Molé since four o’clock that afternoon. 
The king asked Pasquier to urge Molé to hasten so 
that the ordinance of nomination could be signed be- 
fore midnight. Pasquier left the Tuileries between 
9:00 and 9:30 and found Molé alone in his study, de- 
jected and unable to form a government although he 
still awaited some replies. He had just asked Pasquier 
to return to the king when General Charles d’Houdetot 
arrived, sent by Louis-Philippe on the same mission 
as Pasquier. Thus Houdetot relayed Mole’s failure 
to the king, while Pasquier went to see Madame de 
Boigne, most of whose guests felt the difficulties would 
pass with the formation of a new ministry. They 
were, however, somewhat disturbed by the sound of 
shooting at Guizot’s former residence, the Foreign 
Ministry. Pasquier reached the Luxembourg about 
11:30 without difficulty, although Gaston and his wife 
were unable to return from dinner on the other side 
of the city.11# 

Early the next morning Pasquier learned that about 
3:00 A.M. the king had finally asked Adolphe Thiers 
to form a government. At 1:00 p.m. Pasquier opened 
the last session of the Chamber of Peers. He an- 
nounced that although he had received no official com- 
munication, the Guizot ministry no longer existed and 
a new cabinet was being formed. But since no minis- 
ters were present he felt it inappropriate to discuss 
legislation. At the request of several peers, Pasquier 
then temporarily suspended the meeting. Meanwhile, 
events had moved rapidly. Louis-Philippe had abdi- 
cated in favor of his grandson, the Comte de Paris, 
son of the deceased Duc d’Orléans, and the boy and 
his mother had unsuccessfully appealed to the Chamber 
of Deputies. But the Deputies denied them a hearing 
and established a provisional government. Pasquier 
was informed of these developments by Elie Decazes, 
who found the peers gathered in the library of the 
Luxembourg. At 3:30 Pasquier reopened the Peers’ 
session. He announced that acting on the rumor that 
the Duchesse d’Orléans and her son were coming to 
the Peers, he had sent three peers to the Palais Bour- 
bon to contact the president of the Deputies to verify 
it and inform the government that the assembled peers 
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awaited its communications. But when the peers ar- 
rived, the Deputies had already ended their session 
and their president could not be contacted. Neither 
the prince nor his mother arrived, although Pasquier 
had made various preparations to receive them. There- 
fore Pasquier, now aware that a republic had been 
proclaimed, closed the meeting, announcing that the 
peers would be informed when a new meeting might 
take place. In fact that very day the provisional 
government issued an edict forbidding further meetings 
of the ‘“‘ex-Chamber of Peers.” 114 

The closing of the Chamber of Peers on February 
24, 1848, was the end of Pasquier’s political career as 
well as of the French peerage. Pasquier subsequently 
attributed the impotence of the Peers in this crisis to 
Louis-Philippe’s abolition of the hereditary peerage 
and to his desire for a Chamber of Peers that would 
offer no opposition. There were likewise other factors 
which contributed to the Peers’ weakness. The Cham- 
ber had become a haven for former functionaries and 
defeated Deputies, and the category system strength- 
ened various special interest groups while Pasquier 
himself had minimal influence on the selection of new 
peers. But in fact, peers such as Pasquier himself, 
whose titles pre-dated the July Monarchy and whose 
peerages had been hereditary, were just as responsible 
as their newer colleagues for stifling the efforts of 
Boissy and Alton-Shée, the only members of the Cham- 
ber who immediately prior to the revolution attempted 
to draw attention to the developing political crisis and 
to question the policies of the government. Pasquier 
himself later wrote that the meetings of both Chambers 
during the brief 1848 session produced nothing of 
interest. He and most of his colleagues were plainly 
out of touch with the political forces at work and they 
would tolerate no attempt to bring reality to the fore. 
Few peers announced their support for the banquet 
scheduled for February 22. Although great numbers 
of deputies did so, their political awareness was not 
much better, for while Paris simmered the Deputies 
debated banking legislation. Thus Pasquier and the 
Peers were not completely alone in their inability to 
deal with the impending crisis. Nevertheless, as Louis 
Garnier-Pagés wrote in 1861, “A power without roots, 
the peerage is not overthrown; it falls in the void. 
After a life without renown, it dies without commo- 
tion.” 45 

After closing the session Pasquier returned to his 
quarters in the Luxembourg. Crowds occasionally 
threatened the Palace, although they had not yet broken 
in. Gaston, his adopted son, insisted that he flee 
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Paris, and Pasquier left the Luxembourg through the 
garden at dusk. Traveling by carriage he perhaps 
stopped first at Chatenay and then continued on to 
Pontchartrain, west of Versailles. With the aid of 
Gaston, who accompanied him, he boarded a train for 
Orléans and finally settled at Tours where he remained 
for the next several months. Although Gaston’s fears 
ultimately proved groundless, they were not without 
some justification, for the Faubourg Saint-Jacques pre- 
pared to attack the Luxembourg in response to rumors 
that the Peers were to reassemble that night to adopt a 
counter-revolutionary position. Furthermore, on Feb- 
ruary 28 the Gazette de France announced proceedings 
against the ex-ministers of Louis-Philippe and an order 
for the arrest of Guizot and his colleagues. The next 
day the same paper reported Pasquier’s departure from 
the Luxembourg, adding that the inscription “Chan- 
cellerie de France” had been removed from the build- 
ing. A year later, however, Pasquier indicated to 
Victor Hugo that his anxiety in 1848 was excessive.**® 

Pasquier’s conduct of the presidency of the Chamber 
of Peers is probably best understood in view of his 
magisterial heritage from the nobility of the robe of 
the Old Regime, his obvious belief that the Peers were 
the heirs of that tradition, and his determination to 
protect the prerogatives of that peerage. This first be- 
came definitely apparent early in August, 1830, in his 
dispute with Louis-Philippe over the hereditary peer- 
age. Even though the hereditary peerage was abol- 
ished in 1831, Pasquier never ceased to regard it as an 
essential element in French politics and he always 
argued that its abolition seriously weakened the upper 
Chamber. His primary concern was, however, with 
the effects of this measure on the Peers, not on the 
regime or the country, and thus it seems that his basic 
loyalty, like that of his forebears in the Parlement, was 
to his class rather than to the crown or dynasty. In 
this devotion to a fixed set of principles Pasquier’s 
chancellorship in some ways closely resembled that of 
Metternich. 

Pasquier likewise sought to preserve the Peers’ 
prerogatives from intrusion by the Deputies during the 
trial of the ministers of Charles X by insisting on the 
Peers’ own investigation. But apparently for the same 
reasons of peerage class consciousness, he was harshest 
and most vindictive in the Court of Peers when dealing 
with an infraction by one of his colleagues. He at- 
tempted to influence the Peers toward a stringent 
penalty against Cubiéres and he interrogated Praslin 
virtually until the hour of his death. By contrast, his 
handling of the defendants in the April trials seemed 
quite moderate and he did on occasion seek to mitigate 
penalties asked by the prosecutor, even though he had 
been forced to resort to extraordinary measures to 
preserve order in the court. 
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Although as president of the Peers Pasquier’s politi- 
cal role was sharply curtailed from his pre-1830 ac- 
tivity, he was not without political influence. In affairs 
such as the exclusion of Charles X’s peers in 1830, 
Pasquier guided the policy adopted by the Peers and 
he twice relinquished the president’s chair to address 
them directly on legislative matters. He was also 
occasionally consulted on cabinet problems and dis- 
cussed political affairs with the king. But his most 
important role as president of the Chamber of Peers 
was to preside over its hearings as a court, and it 1s 
in that capacity that he most revealed his basic philoso- 
phies and motives under the July Monarchy. Of 
Pasquier’s conduct of this office Victor Hugo wrote, 
“one is wrong to believe him severe, harsh, cold, [and] 
without pity. He is full of pity, but for the truly un- 
fortunate, not for criminal wretchedness.” 117 


X. EPILOGUE AND CONCLUSION 


Although Pasquier was now out of office, he by no 
means lost interest in state affairs. No sooner had he 
settled at Tours than he longed to return to Paris. 
His stay in Tours was not, however, unpleasant. He 
was joined there in March by Madame de Boigne, and 
while he avoided appearing in public, he was well re- 
ceived by the local representative of the new provisional 
government. He also made close friends there, includ- 
ing Colonel Champmontant, a former aid to Marshal 
Ney, the Comte and Comtesse Maurice de Flavigny, 
and Francois Morlot, the archbishop of Tours. Never- 
theless Pasquier missed the daily routine and political 
contacts of the capital and admitted to Victor Hugo 
that he had been overly alarmed when he fled in Feb- 
ruary. After the elections to the new legislature indi- 
cated a conservative trend, and when the June up- 
risings in Paris had been suppressed, he began urging 
Gaston and friends in Paris to find an apartment for 
him. Meanwhile he occupied himself with discussions, 
correspondence, reading, and working on his memoirs, 
in spite of his failing eyesight.! 

Pasquier finally returned to Paris in October and 
settled in a two-story apartment on the rue Royale 
where he remained for the rest of his life. Here he 
installed the magnificent library in which he took so 
much pride and which had escaped the attacks on the 
Luxembourg Palace. Marshal Castellane, who called 
on him on October 29, remarked on his excellent physi- 
cal and mental condition, noticing only his failing 
vision which had by this time necessitated the employ- 
ment of a private secretary, Louis Favre. One reason 
for his choice of residence was its proximity to gov- 
ernment offices, for although Pasquier was out of office, 
he did not lose interest in political or diplomatic affairs. 
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In fact he, along with Broglie and Charles de Montal- 
embert, worked for the election of Louis Napoleon as 
president of the Republic in December, 18482 Pas- 
quier may have had the same motives in supporting 
Louis Napoleon as many other conservatives who sim- 
ply regarded him as the best of the available choices. 
But he may well have had ulterior reasons. 

In addition to his political contacts, Pasquier occu- 
pied himself with his salon which now acquired a more 
neutral political attitude. He also continued his visits 
to Trouville, whose quiet atmosphere he preferred to 
the bustle of the family chateaux of Coulans and Sassy. 
At Trouville he even had a study and a small library 
in which he pursued his reading and writing. But his 
primary interest was in politics. Although he realized 
that his influence was minimal, he drafted essays on 
these events which he had read to his close friends and 
on which he commented to them. When his infirmities 
finally prevented him from getting about, he sent his 
secretary, Louis Favre, to discuss matters with his 
friends who were unable to come to see him and then 
report back their comments. These affairs occupied a 
day unusually long for anyone and especially for a man 
of his age. Arising by seven, he rarely retired before 
midnight, and then only for about two hours’ sleep, 
after which he would rise to ponder the day’s prob- 
lems, finally returning to bed about four or five o'clock 
in the morning.’ 

On at least one occasion, in January, 1849, Pasquier 
met Louis Napoleon at a social event, and they ap- 
peared to Victor Hugo to be on quite amicable terms. 
On January 19, 1852, Pasquier appeared at the Elysée 
Palace in response to a summons from the prince- 
president. Nothing came of this meeting, although 
with Napoleon reorganizing his government, their dis- 
cussion was surely not devoted to idle chitchat. Pas- 
quier subsequently lamented not obtaining a position 
under Napoleon and, according to Goncourt, blamed 
it on Napoleon’s refusal to forgive his having ordered 
a guard to remove Napoleon’s kepi when he stood 
before Pasquier during the trial in 1840. Furthermore, 
in 1861 Pasquier complained to Barante of govern- 
ment opposition to Gaston’s candidacy in the depart- 
ment of Orne.‘ Nevertheless, Pasquier would not 
truckle to the new emperor. In 1856 it was said that 
Pasquier’s nephew was passed over for appointment 
as president of the Assize Court of the Seine because 


2 Boigne, Mémoires 4: pp. 430, 431; Castellane, Journal 4: 
p. 107; Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 129-133; Guillemin, Premiére 
resurrection, pp. 480, 481. Even the legitimist newspaper 
Gazette de France supported Louis Napoleon, viciously attack- 
ing Louis Cavaignac on December 3, 1848, and hailing Na- 
poleon as the man to save France. 

3 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 138, 139, 237-239, 314, 315, 407, 408, 
421. 

4 Hugo, Choses vue 2: p. 12; Pasquier, Révolution de 1848, 
p. ii; Labes, Pairs de France, p. 129; Goncourt, Journal 3: 
p. 71; Barante, Souvenirs 8: pp. 324, 325. 
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Pasquier refused to make the appropriate overtures 
to Napoleon III. Pasquier himself exploded to Doctor 
Méniére that Napoleon expected such a step of him, 
for he had not solicited any of the honors he had re- 
ceived. He told Ménière that he had not seen Na- 
poleon since his 1852 interview and revealed that he 
had used that occasion to lecture him against confiscat- 
ing the Orléans family property.® In fact Napoleon 
had probably summoned him, not to hear a lecture on 
confiscations but to permit the old man to make his 
approach to the new regime, an opportunity which he 
failed to utilize. 

In 1852 Pasquier, increasingly disillusioned and cyn- 
ical, dictated a book on political intrigues and ambi- 
tions from 1815 to 1852, which unfortunately has 
remained unpublished and unavailable. During the 
1850’s Pasquier was, however, credited with writing 
various comedies, the authorship of which he vigor- 
ously denied. On June 12, 1856, Pasquier’s eldest 
brother, Jules, died, the last of Pasquier’s immediate 
family. Except for succeeding generations of his family 
and the devoted Madame de Boigne, he was now alone. 
He was, however, by no means forgotten or isolated. 
He carried on extensive correspondence with men 
such as Barante, on all sorts of political, diplomatic, 
and other subjects, especially criticizing developments 
in Italy which he saw as a tragedy for the Bourbons. 
Some men of note went out of their way to pay their 
respects to Pasquier. When Nesselrode arrived in 
Paris in the summer of 1857 and found that Pasquier 
had gone to Trouville, he journeyed there to see him. 
Pasquier’s last visit to the provinces was in 1860, after 
which he never again left Paris.® 

As Pasquier’s physical condition declined he sought 
to withdraw from public attention. In July, 1861, Dr. 
Meniére noted that Pasquier was adamant that the 
newspapers make no mention of him. The one fear 
which haunted him in his last years was that his mind 
would fail him and he would reach a state of “imbecilic 
senility” as he referred to it. In December, Marshal 
Castellane remarked that, although Pasquier was deaf 
and nearly blind, his mind was clear and his conversa- 
tion interesting. In the spring of 1862 Louis Favre 
noticed that Pasquier became increasingly irritable, 
making pointed comments to his friends which he sub- 
sequently regretted. The first indication of fatal de- 
cline began with a gradual weakening followed by a 
lack of appetite. Pasquier nevertheless continued giv- 
ing his celebrated dinners although he himself was 


5 Rousselet, Histoire de la magistrature 2: p. 136; Ménière, 
Journal, pp. 306-308. Nevertheless, in 1859 Pasquier described 
Napoleon III as an “enlightened sovereign” who would surely 
give France the constitution she needed. (Barthélemy-Saint 
Hilaire, Victor Cousin 1: p. 576.) 

6 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 203 note 1, 424, 430, 431, 438, 439; 
Barante, Souvenirs 8: pp. 261, 278, 307, 308, 311, 312, 318, 319. 
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unable to attend them, his guests coming to his study 
to visit him afterwards.” 

In spite of his weakness Pasquier maintained his 
almost daily correspondence with Madame de Boigne. 
He received numerous visits and letters from friends 
concerned about his health. His condition notwith- 
standing, he maintained his prejudices to the end. A 
week before his death his old friend Germau suggested 
that he try some English lozenges, prompting an An- 
glophobic diatribe from the old man who had never 
permitted anything of English manufacture in his 
house. Aware that death approached, on July 1 and 2 
he dictated his political testament. He devoted much 
of this document to attacking England but also in- 
cluded commentaries on other governments and prob- 
lems. He especially expressed his appreciation of the 
fellowship of the French Academy. On the morning of 
July 5 Pasquier arose early as usual. But about one 
o’clock weakness forced him to return to bed, although 
he attempted to do some reading and talked with his 
family. Nevertheless, he recognized and accepted the 
inevitable and he ordered his bed carried to the middle 
of the room to facilitate the procedures that would 
have to be accomplished. Then he waited. At six 
o’clock he received a few visitors and later he was 
given the last rites of the Church. After a few final 
words with his secretary and Gaston d’Audiffret-Pas- 
quier, he fell silent and dropped into a coma about 
ten o’clock, expiring sometime between midnight and 
one at the age of ninety-five.’ 

Pasquier’s funeral services were performed on July 8 
in the Church of the Madeleine with the assistance of 
Morlot, his friend from Tours, now archbishop of 
Paris. The cortege was led by Pasquier’s adopted son 
and his grand-nephew, Charles Louis, Marquis d’Au- 
diffret, and the large crowd included many notables 
of politics, the courts, and letters. According to his 
last wishes, his remains were subsequently interred 
close to the Chateau de Sassy, alongside those of his 
wife and sister. His library and archives were likewise 
transferred to Sassy.° 

During his last fourteen years, it is quite probable 
that Pasquier desired some sort of recognition from 
Napoleon III, although it would seem most unlikely 
that he actually wanted an active post in the govern- 


7 Ménière, Journal, p. 456; Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 441-445; 
Castellane, Journal 5: p. 356. 

8 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 206-208, 445-455. Most sources, 
including contemporary newspapers, give the date of Pasquier’s 
death as July 5. If Louis Favre’s detailed account is correct, 
however, the actual time was early on July 6. 

9 Favre, Souvenirs, pp. 455, 456; Moniteur, July 8, 1862. 
Succeeding generations of the Pasquier family have been much 
less prominent in politics and state affairs than was Pasquier 
himself. Gaston, who had begun to make a career for himself 
under the July Monarchy and had entered the Council of 
State, held no high office during the Second Empire, although 
he served in the assembly of 1871 and became a Life Senator 
in the Third Republic. 
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ment. Whether his failure to obtain even a titular 
honor was due to his refusal to support Napoleon’s 
regime or to his refusal to make the necessary over- 
tures and submission to Napoleon, as he told Doctor 
Ménière, Pasquier declined to compromise what he 
regarded as his principles and prerogatives to obtain 
imperial favor for himself or his heirs. Nevertheless 
he retained the respect of many of his contemporaries, 
including some of the high officials of the Second Em- 
pire. His death was regarded by many as the passing 
of a link with the past, with a bygone era whose cus- 
toms he represented and whose demise was to be 
regretted. 

The political career of Etienne-Denis Pasquier was 
one of the longest on record. From 1806 until 1848 
he held almost continually some of the highest offices 
his country could offer, and he actually began his 
career in 1787 in the Parlement of Paris. That he 
could survive so long politically was due not only to 
his moderation but also to his independence from com- 
mitment to any one particular dynasty, a flexibility 
which has earned him the condemnation of more rigid, 
or perhaps more anachronistic, men then as well as 
now. Probably his lack of commitment and his service 
to so many governments was best understood and 
explained by Francois Guizot, who wrote of Pasquier 
in 1821 that he was one of a large group of men, 
shocked and made suspicious by the Revolution, who 
then accepted Napoleon but were unaware of his vices 
until his defeat was imminent. This, according to Gui- 
zot, made them even more suspicious and opposed to 
any fixed principles or definitive systems. He felt 
that Pasquier was the most distinguished of these men 
and described him as floating, without fixed principles, 
between two extremes which he would not exceed but 
toward either of which he could shift as the situation 
required. Guizot did, however, comment that he 
thought Pasquier had given more pretext for reproach 
than he really deserved.!° 

After his retirement Pasquier himself commented on 
this matter to Doctor Ménière. He explained that, 
unemployed since the end of the Parlement, he found 
the lure of pressure and offers to serve Napoleon to be 
irresistible, and so he accepted without his conscience 
bothering him. Since then he felt that with the ex- 
ception of 1848, the various changes of government 
had not involved wholly new systems and therefore 
men could move from one to the other without 
difficulty.** 

The cynicism to which Guizot referred was probably 
one of the major factors in guiding Pasquier’s career, 
especially in the caution and prudence with which he 
attempted to make decisions. The 1843 Galerie des 
contemporains illustres published his comment on the 
need for these qualities, remarking that without due 


10 Guizot, Moyens de gouvernment, pp. 44-46. 
11 Ménière, Journal, p. 263. 
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care and reflection, those who sought change frequently 
overlooked the advantages of the present although 
excessive caution was likewise to be avoided. State- 
ments like this led Pasquier’s critics to claim that he 
frequently presented both sides of an argument without 
committing himself to either. But his skill at applying 
these characteristics for his own benefit was recognized 
by Guizot, who described him as “the most enlightened 
and the most tested representative of prudent politics” 
and an “eminently wise critic of situations and men 
engaged in the parliamentary arena.” 1? 

In practical politics what this really meant was that 
Pasquier followed a course best described as moderate 
royalism—the limits to which Guizot referred. He 
supported the concept of constitutional monarchy, op- 
posing both the reactionary excesses of the Ultras as 
well as the radicalism of the extreme liberals. But 
within his parameters of acceptability, whether the 
cabinet was of the liberal Decazes variety or the more 
conservative Richelieu attitude, Pasquier would sup- 
port and serve in it. Furthermore, these parameters 
were modified as the situation changed. Thus Pas- 
quier in late 1815 could support various repressive 
measures which five years later he perhaps would have 
opposed, because the political atmosphere in 1815 was 
such that repression seemed necessary. The fact that 
the governments of the Bourbon Restoration, the July 
Monarchy, and perhaps also the Empire of Napoleon 
I, remained essentially within these limits permitted 
Pasquier to serve them. As he explained to Doctor 
Ménière, he felt that from Napoleon to 1848 there had 
been no complete change of regime, at least no change 
he could not accept. 

But the limits of which Guizot spoke were essentially 
negative, boundaries which could not be crossed and 
which encompassed a vast spectrum of political opinion. 
In addition to these negative prohibitions, Pasquier 
seems to have had one basic loyalty which was posi- 
tive. This was his concept of the aristocracy, espe- 
cially the peerage, in French society and politics. In- 
spired from his earliest days by his heritage from the 
Parlement, and especially by his grandfather, Pasquier 
constantly referred to that tradition as his standard of 
reference. It was as a son of a Parlement family that 
he felt he was asked to serve Napoleon, and it may 
have been no accident that he was appointed to the 
Conseil du sceau des titres, the committee handling the 
establishment of the new Napoleonic nobility. At the 
Second Restoration in 1815, the importance of the aris- 
tocracy as a class was one of the major points he tried 
to impress on Louis XVIII. In a constitutional mon- 
archy, with the Parlements no longer in existence, he 
saw the Chamber of Peers as a sort of latter-day 
nobility of the robe, providing a check on the king. 
Thus he could easily rationalize limitations by the 


12 Louis de Loménie, Galerie des contemporains 6: pp. 1-5; 
Guizot, “Comtesse de Boigne,” p. 762. 
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Peers on the power of the king. By the same token, 
he opposed powers claimed by the liberal Deputies 
which did not fit into this scheme and he likewise re- 
jected the reactionary absolute monarchism desired by 
the more extreme Ultras, although this may also have 
been due to a good appreciation of what was possible 
and what was impossible in Restoration France. It 
was largely this middle-of-the-road, albeit uncommit- 
ted, attitude which gave him the reputation for modera- 
tion about which so many of his contemporaries re- 
marked. 

Pasquier has been criticized, both by his contempo- 
raries and by those who followed, for serving so many 
dynasties and governments. In fact he really served 
three dynasties: Napoleon, the restored Bourbons, and 
the Orléanist monarchy, and he was the confidant or 
favorite of no monarch. His membership in the Parle- 
ment can hardly be considered as active service, and 
his first real employment came under Napoleon in 1806. 
His acceptance of this position was motivated by many 
factors, including his own desire for employment, the 
precedent set by many of his contemporaries, and the 
apparent permanence of Napoleon’s regime. Although 
he was thirty-nine years old in 1806, politically he was 
inexperienced and uninitiated. While he served Na- 
poleon faithfully until March, 1814, nevertheless when 
the Bourbons returned, Pasquier supported them in 
keeping with the royalist sentiments he had always 
harbored and even aided their return by treacherously 
urging Marmont to defect. If in fact he attempted to 
return to the Bonapartist camp during the Hundred 
Days, he surely evidenced a most unbecoming oppor- 
tunism, as well as bad judgment and faulty character. 
Nevertheless, Pasquier quickly entered the 1815 Tal- 
leyrand ministry and served loyally as long as the 
Bourbon dynasty lasted. The change of allegiance for 
which he can most justifiably be criticized was his ac- 
ceptance of high office under Louis-Philippe, for this 
time he was no naive beginning politician and many 
of his colleagues in the Chamber of Peers refused to 
aid the Orléans monarchy. Yet he accepted the offer 
of the presidency of the Peers, possibly out of a desire 
to be in office but probably for another, more profound 
reason which some might even feel he dishonored by 
accepting the post. Perhaps the best appreciation of 
Pasquier’s changes of allegiance was provided by his 
contemporary and sometime critic, the Duc de Broglie, 
who, commenting on the criticism of Pasquier, ob- 
served that if one loyally served a government as long 
as it lasted, if the government fell of its own, one had 
no further obligation to it and was free to make other 
commitments.15 

While possibly as early as 1818 Pasquier had taken 
steps to assure his appointment to the peerage, which 
he actually received in 1821, it was as president of the 
Chamber of Peers that he really came into his own. 


18 Broglie, Souvenirs 3: pp. 362, 363. 
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It may well be that the Duc d’Orléans, doubtlessly 
aware of Pasquier’s sentiments on the peerage, offered 
the post to him as a clever gambit to obtain at least 
apparent support for his regime from a prominent 
servant of the Bourbons. But Orléans apparently 
underestimated his tenacity, for when confronted with 
the impending abolition of the hereditary peerage, 
Pasquier threatened to resign in protest. Although 
he succeeded only in delaying this step temporarily, his 
action was characteristic of the principles on which 
he acted for the next eighteen years—to protect the 
prerogatives and reputation of the Peers by every 
means at his command. This was first apparent in his 
handling of the preliminaries for the trial of the minis- 
ters of Charles X, when he clearly sought to prevent 
intrusion by the Deputies. It culminated in 1847 with 
the Teste-Cubiéres trial and the Praslin inquiry, both 
of which, at least as far as concerned the suspect Peers, 
Pasquier conducted as much to exonerate the peerage 
as to achieve justice. His appointment as chancellor 
in 1837 he valued, especially because he felt it con- 
nected him with the Parlements of the Old Regime. 
It is as an heir of that tradition that his political career 
is best understood, for it was to this tradition, rather 
than to any specific political doctrines or dynasty that 
he was most loyal.” 

Pasquier’s personal attachments to rulers, cabinets, 
and colleagues were considerably weaker than were his 
ties to tradition. Aside from the examples of Portalis 
in 1811 and Lavallette in 1815, he seems to have ex- 
hibited no great personal loyalties, at least none for 
which he would risk compromising himself and his 
desire to stay in office. Thus he abandoned Napoleon 
in favor of Louis XVIII in 1814. Then he probably 
tried to reenter Napoleon’s service in 1815. He aban- 
doned Talleyrand, at least in Talleyrand’s opinion, to 
serve in the first Richelieu cabinet. He likewise left 
Richelieu for Decazes late in 1818 and then sacrificed 
Decazes himself in early 1820. His support of the 
Martignac ministry is probably best attributed to his 
dislike for Villèle and the Ultras, rather than to any 
great devotion to Martignac and his colleagues. Pas- 
quier’s treatment of his wife, especially after she be- 
came an invalid, was consistent with this outlook. 
Thus as Molé sarcastically observed, “When it was 
only a question of sacrificing his friends in the public 
interest, Pasquier recognized no limit to his devo- 
tion.” 15 

Although Pasquier may not have maintained strong 
personal or political loyalties, he generally seems to 
have tried to be fair and equitable to all and to have 


14 Louis Favre, who late in Pasquier’s life became his sec- 
retary, also saw the heritage of the Parlement as a guiding 
factor in Pasquier’s career. Favre obviously based this opinion 
on retrospective comments made by the aging chancellor, not 
on a study of the events of his life. (Favre, Souvemrs, pp. 
462-464.) 

15 Molé, Mémoires 3: p. 244. 
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abhorred arbitrary action at least on a personal basis. 
Thus as Napoleon’s prefect, he warned the Bourbons 
of possible assassination attempts and as the Bourbon 
prefect he warned Napoleon of similar danger. But 
he did allow the execution of La Bédoyére in 1815 for 
purely political motives, discounting judicial consider- 
ations. When he accepted the post of prefect, he 
insisted that he be excluded from arbitrary political 
police affairs and he generally succeeded in avoiding 
them. Likewise he did not begrudge those who dif- 
fered from him politically. Both Madame Récamier 
and Madame de Rémusat remarked on his lack of 
partisanship, although there were obvious exceptions, 
the most notable being the Villéle ministry. Even 
Francois Guizot, admitting that he had given Pasquier 
cause for offense in his writings, remarked that Pas- 
quier was too honorable a man to permit this to 
influence seriously their relations when Guizot was 
prime minister. He did, however, acknowledge that 
a certain coolness existed between them.?® 

But aside from the morality of Pasquier’s changes 
of allegiance, the fact remains that he did serve in 
various regimes and cabinets, and his service to them 
must be evaluated as such. Pasquier served his politi- 
cal apprenticeship in Napoleon’s Council of State. 
Although occasionally prodded by Napoleon, Pasquier 
evidenced sufficient competence under the emperor’s 
demanding eye that in 1810 he was made prefect of 
police. Here he proved to be a diligent, hard-working 
administrator who was, as Napoleon hoped, instru- 
mental in restoring the image of the Prefecture. His 
most difficult problem was clearly the bread shortage, 
due to causes largely beyond his control. Nevertheless, 
he attempted what measures were possible, and, al- 
though the emperor ridiculed his anxiety, it was cer- 
tainly better to err in the direction of over-concern than 
in the opposite. 

As director-general of Roads and Bridges, Pasquier 
had the difficult task of reducing the size of his de- 
partment, which he accomplished as humanely as pos- 
sible. He was aware of the failings of the Bourbon 
government, but like others he was unable to obtain 
any changes. 

At his dual Ministry in 1815 he had to remake the 
prefectoral and judicial corps, in which he generally 
preferred to rely on men of proven experience and 
ability, primarily former imperial officials. He also 
began his life-long role as advocate of the prerogatives 
of the peerage and the nobility. Although in 1815 he 
did advocate repressive legislation, he opposed ven- 
geance against the regicides and others. He became 
a leader of the moderate royalists, earning a reputation 
as an outstanding orator in the Chamber of Deputies. 


16 Récamier, Souvenirs 2: pp. 481, 482; Rémusat, Corre- 
spondance 6: p. 447; Guizot, “Comtesse de Boigne,” pp. 762, 
763. 
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Then, having been instrumental in the election of the 
Chambre Introuvable, he was also influential in the 
decision to dissolve it in 1816, attempting to save the 
constitution by violating its spirit. 

In the first Richelieu cabinet he served as a major 
speaker in the Chamber. But he made the serious 
error of alienating Royer-Collard and the liberals. By 
the summer of 1819 he had come to regard the liberals 
as his major enemies, replacing the Ultras with whom 
he advocated an alliance. He also continued his sup- 
port of various repressive measures and his attempts 
to strengthen the peerage. As minister of justice he 
moved cautiously, considering political implications 
such as in the Maubreuil and Bruneau cases. Like- 
wise, in the Conspiration du bord de l’eau, he advo- 
cated the most politically practical solution, while in 
the Lyons uprising he adopted an extremely harsh at- 
titude, largely because of the initial reports of Canuel. 

At the Foreign Ministry, even more than at Justice, 
Pasquier served as the cabinet’s spokesman in the 
Chambers. He clearly came to feel the cabinet was 
above the Chambers, and he was prepared to use con- 
stitutionally questionable measures against the opposi- 
tion. But his influence on foreign policy was con- 
stantly tempered by his awareness of domestic politics. 
Thus many of the diplomatic positions he advocated 
were the most practical considering French internal 
affairs. He did, however, fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the alliance, and his dreams of expanding the 
French Charter and rallying the small German states 
were hopelessly unrealistic. His importance as the 
legislative spokesman for the cabinet made him the 
target of the Ultras’ attacks which resulted in the fall 


of the ministry. 


In the Chamber of Peers, Pasquier immediately op- 
posed the Villéle ministry, apparently on personal 
grounds. For the same reason he supported Martignac 
against Villèle and the Ultras. His heritage of Jansen- 
ism and the Parlement appeared in his opposition to 
the Jesuits and to independent religious orders. Pas- 
quier was personally disliked by Charles X. Thus in 
1830 he was comparatively inactive in support of king 
and cabinet, neither of whom were inclined to heed the 
advice he did offer. Then, when the Bourbons insisted 
on toppling their own throne, he quickly changed sides. 

As president of the Peers, Pasquier used his position 
to try to strengthen the peerage. But always the politi- 
cal pragmatist, he accepted the loss of Charles X’s 
peers as necessary. In general he conducted the trials 
before the Peers with marked moderation and humanity 
toward the accused, especially in the trials of the min- 
isters of Charles X and the April trials. But he 
avoided committing himself in the trial of Louis Na- 
poleon and sidestepped responsibility in the Praslin 
case. Although as president of the Peers he was some- 
what out of the arena of active politics, he had recog- 
nized the general deterioration of the situation by 
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1848. But the events of January and February, 1848, 
he ignored until too late. 

Throughout his career Pasquier proved himself a 
capable, diligent administrator, adapting well to posi- 
tions for which he was unprepared, as at the Foreign 
Ministry. He was an excellent legislative orator who 
was of great influence on the policies of the Bourbon 
Restoration, especially in its early years, and his prefer- 
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ence for men of experience, particularly former imperial 
officials, had lasting consequences for France. But his 
personal and political loyalties were usually over- 
shadowed by his own ambition, and the only concept 
to which he was consistently devoted was that of the 
magisterial nobility. It is in this context that the 
political career of Etienne-Denis Pasquier can best be 
explained and understood. 
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Boulogne, 16, 158 

Bourbon, House of, Pasquier’s loyalty to, 
15, 37, 39, 41, 45, 51, 56, 146, 151, 172; 
Napoleon inquires about, 21, 34; return 
of, 35, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43 n. 89; Pasquier 
enters service of, 46, 171; during 100 
Days, 48-51; second restoration of, 52; 
succession issue, 96-98; interests in 
Latin America, 121-123; July Revolu- 
tion, 144; exclusion of, 147, 153; men- 
tioned, 74, 112, 169 

Bourbon, Louis 
Angoulême, Duc d’ 

Bourbon, Louis Henri de Condé, Duc de, 
48, 51 

Bourdeau, Pierre Alphinien Bertrand, 67, 
69, 141 n. 56, 142 

Bourgeois, Émile, 121 

Bourrienne, Louis, 36, 49 

Boutreux, M., 30 

Brazil, 122, 123 

Brienne, Loménie de, 7 

Broglie, Achille Charles Léonce Victor, 
Duc de, on Pasquier, 3; Pasquier as 
prefect of police, 22, 45; Pasquier and 
prisons, 24; Pasquier and first Richelieu 
cabinet, 90; Pasquier’s failure to defend 
Decazes, 94; Pasquier and cabinet, 117, 
118; military courts, 133; opposes Villéle 
in Peers, 133; Pasquier as possible prime 
minister, 138; July Revolution, 143-145; 
Pasquier as president of Peers, 146, 171; 
hereditary peerage, 147; oath to Louis- 
Philippe, 148; trial of ministers of 
Charles X, 149, 151; supports Louis 
Napoleon in 1848, 167; mentioned, 139, 
158 

Broglie, Albertine Ida Gustavine de Staél, 
Duchesse de, 127 

Broussais, Aristide, 163, 164 

Bruneau, Mathurin, 77, 78, 172 

Bruyère, M., 42 

Buenos Aires, 121-124 


Antoine de. See 
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Cabarrus, Thérése de, 9, 12 

Cabre, Sabatier de, 7, 121 

Cadiz, Duke of. See Francisco d’Asis 

Cadore, Louis Alix Nompére, Duc de, 158 

Cadoudal, Georges, 14 

Caisse d’amortissement, 76 

Calonne, Alexandre de, 7 

Cambacérés, Jean Jacques Régis de, Duc 
de Parme, aid to Pasquier, 13; attitude 
on Napoleon, 14; proposes Pasquier for 
Council of State, 15; in Council of State, 
18; recommends Pasquier, 19, 20; on 
Austrian marriage, 20; Pasquier’s ap- 
pointment as prefect of police, 21, 22; 
friendship with Pasquier, 23; gambling, 
24; Malet conspiracy, 30-32; Napoleon 
on Pasquier, 34 n. 53; Pasquier asks aid 
for, 43; and Pasquier during 100 Days, 
49 

Cambrai, 53, 68, 84 

Canal du Midi, 19 

Canning, George, 134, 136 

Canuel, Simon, General, 1817 Lyons insur- 
rection, 79, 80, 86, 172; conspiration du 
bord de l'eau, 85, 86, 116 

Capelle, Guillaume Antoine, Comte de, 
151, 152 

Capo d'Istria, John, Count, and Congress 
of Troppau, 105, 106; Pasquier and 
Richelieu, 105, 108; French domestic 
situation, 106; Naples, 111; visits 
Pasquier 1826, 138; mentioned, 109 

Caraman, François Joseph Philippe, 
Comte de, 67 

Caraman, Georges Joseph Victor, Comte 
de, 113, 123 

Caraman, Victor Louis Charles de Riquet, 
Comte de, and Bourbon succession issue, 
96, 97 ; at Congress of Troppau, 105-108, 
130; at Congress of Laibach, 108-110, 
130 ; oath to Louis-Philippe, 148; men- 
tioned, 119, 125 

Carbonari, 112 

Cardonnel, Pierre Salvi Félix, 127 

Carlsbad Decrees, 93 

Cassation, Court of, 62, 68, 78, 85 

Castelbajac, Marie Barthélémy, Vicomte 
de, 101, 117, 127, 129 

Castellane, Esprit Victor Elisabeth Boni- 
face, Comte de, 93, 138-140, 151, 168, 
169 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
Talleyrand’s attack on Pasquier, 73; 
Bourbon succession, 96, 97; 1820 
Spanish revolution, 98, 99; 1820 Naples 
revolution, 105, 111; Piedmont revolu- 
tion, 113; at Hanover conference 1821, 
119, 120; Latin America, 123, 124 

Catherine (Queen of Westphalia), 42, 43, 
77, 78 

Cauchy, Eugéne, 155 

Caulaincourt, Armand, Marquis de, Duc 
de Vicence, Pasquier and, 20; Napoleon 
on Pasquier, 32, 45; meets Pasquier 
near Bondy, 37; and Pasquier’s resigna- 
tion, 38-40; urges acceptance of condi- 
tional abdication, 41; and Pasquier 
during 100 Days, 51 

Caulaincourt, Madame de, 138 
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Cavaignac, Louis Eugéne, General, 168 n. 
2 

Censorship, modified by Pasquier 1815, 
59; 1817 law, 81, 82, 84; 1818 law, 87-90; 
1820 proposal, 94, 95, 99; 1821 proposal, 
115-117; second 1821 proposal, 129; 
1822 law, 131; lightened, 138; 1828 law, 
139; 1829 law, 141 

Chabrol de Crousol, André Jean Chris- 
tophe, Comte de, 79, 129, 142 

Chabrol de Volvic, Gilbert Joseph 
Gaspard, Comte de, remains in Paris 
1814, 35, 46; trip to Bondy, 36, 37; 1814 
proclamation to Parisians, 37; allied 
occupation, 38; exiled from Paris, 51; 
contacted by Hyde de Neuville, 53; 
1815 elections, 64 

Chalons, 154 

Chambre introuvable, 57, 64, 66 

Champ de Mars, 8, 9 

Champagne, 47 

Champagny, Jean Baptiste de Nompére 
de, 17, 20 

Champcenetz, Louis René de, 9 

Champigny-sur-Marne, 10, 11 

Champmontant, Colonel, 168 

Champs-Elysées, 145 

Chancellorship, 145, 158 

Chantelauze, Jean Victor, Comte de, 148- 
151, 157 | 

Charles X, and Louise Contat, 8 n. 30; 
Napoleon inquires about, 34; enters 
Paris, 1814, 41, 42; and Maubreuil con- 
spiracy, 43, 78; protects Veyrat, 43; 
dissolution of Imperial Guard and 
gendarmerie of Paris, 44; and dismissal 
of Pasquier as prefect of police, 44, 45; 
dislike for Pasquier, 46, 130, 139, 140, 
146, 172; during 100 Days, 48; at second 
restoration, 54; army reorganization, 
60; Villéle on, 66; opposes Guizot, 75; 
and conspiration du bord de l’eau, 85, 86; 
support for Pasquier in 1819, 91, 92; 
accepts 1820 election law, 94; demands 
dismissal of Decazes, 95; promises sup- 
port to Richelieu, 95; and Bourbon suc- 
cession issue, 96, 97 ; attacked by Madier 
de Montjau, 100; and 1821 cabinet 
crisis, 118, 127-129; accession of, 134; 
and law on convents, 134; sacrilege law, 
135; appreciates Pasquier’s defense of 
Angouléme, 135; consecration, 135; and 
primogeniture, 136; 1827 address from 
throne, 136; packs Chamber of Peers, 
138; policy in 1829, 141; appoints 
Portalis to Foreign Ministry, 141, 142; 
1830 address from throne, 142; and 
Pasquier in 1830, 143; and July Revolu- 
tion, 143-145, 149; mentioned, 35, 43, 
57, 58, 71, 75, 113, 117, 132, 139, 140, 
147, 151, 152 

Charles Albert (King of Piedmont), 113 

Charles Felix (King of Piedmont), 113 

Charléty, Sebastien, 5, 156 

Chartres, Ducde. See Ferdinand Philippe 
Louis d’Orléans 

Chastenay, Victorine, Comtesse de, 44, 45 

Chateaubriand, François René, Vicomte 
de, Pasquier and, 14; exiled by Pasquier, 
29; as possible prime minister, 48; con- 
sidered for cabinet post, 53; amnesty 
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bill, 69; Monarchte selon la charte, 72; 
and conspiration du bord de l'eau, 85, 86; 
appointed minister to Berlin, 108; re- 
signs Berlin post, 117; attempts to force 
Villéle’s resignation, 133; as possible 
prime minister, 138; on Pasquier as 
possible minister, 140; considered for 
cabinet post, 141; hereditary peerage, 
147; refuses oath to Louis-Philippe, 148; 
and Duc de Bordeaux, 151; on Pasquier 
in French Academy, 159 

Châtenay, 160, 167 

Child labor, law on, 165 

Choiseul-Praslin, Charles Laine Hugues 
Theobald, Duc de, 153, 162-165, 167, 
171 

Choiseul-Praslin, Duchesse de, 162 

Civitavecchia, 103 

Clarke, Henri Jacques. 
de 

Clausel de Coussergues, Jean Claude, 91, 
94, 95, 115 

Claveau, Antoine, 45 

Clermont, 154 

Clermont-Tonnerre, Gaspard, Comte de, 
129 

Club de Valois, 7-9 

Club Saint-Honoré, 67-69, 75 

Collège de Juilly, 6 

Colmar, 71 

Colombia, 121, 122 

Comédie Française, 14 

Comité du contentieux, 15-17, 19, 56 

Commercial Code, 18 

Commission on Public Instruction, 61 

Committee of General Security, 9-12 

Committee of the Interior (of Council of 
State), 47 

Committee of Public Safety, 11 

Conciergerie, 68, 148 

Concordat of 1802, 14 

Concordat of 1817-1818, 80-83, 114 

Condé, Henri d’Orléans, Duc d’Aumale, 
Prince de, 148 

Condorcet, Marie Jean Antoine, Marquis 
de, 7 

Congrégation, 137 

Conneau, Dr. Henri, 158 

Conseil du sceau des titres, 18-20, 170 

Conspiration du bord de l'eau, 85, 86, 116, 
172 

Constant de Rebecque, Henri Benjamin, 
93, 94, 100, 104 

Constantinople, 118 

Le Constitutionnel, 155, 156, 164 

Contamine, Henry, 103, 126, 130 

Contat, Louise, 8, 14 

Continental System, 20 

Convents, laws on, 133, 134 

Corbière, Jacques Joseph, Comte de, 
amnesty bill, 69; rapprochement with 
moderates, 71; elected to Deputies 1816, 
73; and conspiration du bord de l'eau, 85; 
Pasquier on alliance with, 91; 1820 
election law, 94; negotiations with 1820, 
103; appointed to cabinet, 108; opposes 
proroguing, 112; clerical finances, 114, 
115; domaine extraordinaire, 115; 
Grenoble law school, 116; resigns from 
cabinet, 117, 126; and Spain, 121; 
candidate for presidency of Deputies, 


See Feltre, Duc 
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127; fall of ministry, 129; disliked by 
Pasquier in Peers, 131; mentioned, 138 

Cornet-d’Incourt, Charles Nicolas, 113 

Corsica, Royal Court of, 84 

Corvetto, Louis Emmanuel, Comte, Pas- 
quier aids, 47; in Council of State, 63; 
in first Richelieu cabinet, 66; 1816 
budget debates, 70, 71; advocates 
moderate course, 82; division of rentes 
of 1818, 83; indemnity loans, 86; res- 
ignation 1818, 88; role in first Richelieu 
cabinet, 90; defended by Pasquier in 
Deputies, 90, 91 

Coulans, Chateau de, 6, 13-15, 18, 51, 160, 
168 

Council of Five Hundred, 13, 20 

Council of Ministers, 55, 59 n. 16, 83 

Council of Police, 22, 33 

Council of State, ranks of auditeur and 
maitre des requétes created, 15; Pasquier 
in, 16-22, 172; Napoleon in, 19; fire 
brigade reform, 26; gambling reform, 27; 
Pasquier helps preserve, 41; Pasquier in 
during first restoration, 47; during 100 
Days, 49, 50; reestablished 1815, 63, 64, 
66; Pasquier works with, 76; reorganized 
by Pasquier, 77; press law of 1817, 81; 
defended by Pasquier 1818, 83; person- 
nel of, 87 n. 62; purged to please Ultras, 
103; mentioned, 22, 25, 26, 32, 33, 35, 56, 
75, 115 

Council of University of Paris, 48, 61 

Council on Provisions, 22, 27-29, 32 

Le Courrier français, 129, 151, 155, 166 

Courteilles, Château de, 132 

Courtin, M., 43 n. 89 

Courts, imperial, 20; royal, 62, 63, 84, 85, 
154 

Courvoisier, Jean Joseph, Comte de, 142 

Cousin, Victor, 155 

Cox, Cynthia, 90 

Croissy, 12, 13, 15 

Crousaz-Crétet, Léon de, 69, 126 

Crussol, Alexandre Charles Emmanuel 
Bailli de, 53-55 

Cubiéres, Amadée Louis. 
Cubières 

Cuvier, Georges Léopold 
Frédéric, 76 n. 4, 153 

Czernicheff, Alexander, 29 


See Despans- 


Chrétien 


Dalberg, Joseph, Duc de, 37-40, 43, 49, 142 

Dalmatie, Duc de. See Soult, Nicolas 

Damas, Maxence, Baron de, 136, 151 

Dambray, Charles Emmanuel Henri, 
Vicomte, 47 

Dambray, Charles Henri, Vicomte, and 
Pasquier, 47; at second restoration, 54; 
amnesty bill, 69; as minister of justice, 
71; replaced by Pasquier at Justice, 73; 
hereditary peerage, 80; death, 145 n. 78 

Damiens, Robert François, 163 

Dandré, Antoine Balthazar, Baron, 48 

Danton, Georges Jacques, 155 

Daru, Comte and Comtesse, 3 

Daru, Pierre Bruno, Comte, 20, 34 

Dasies, Sieur, 42, 43 

Daudet, Ernest, 151 

Davelouis, M., 27 

Davout, Louis Nicolas, Duc d’Auerstädt, 
Prince d’Eckmitihl, 53, 59, 104 
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Decaux de Blacquetot, Louis Victor 
Vicomte, 140 , 

Decazes, Elie, Duc, prefect of police, 62; 
urges dismissal of Fouché, 65; in first 
Richelieu cabinet, 66; urges dissolution 
of Deputies, 72; attacked by Talleyrand, 
73; attacked in Deputies, 74; political 
aid to Richelieu, 75; Bruneau affair, 77; 
trial of Maubreuil, 78; Lyons insurrec- 
tion 1817, 79; seeks support of liberals, 
82 ;attack on Wellington, 84; conspiration 
du bord de l'eau, 85, 86; Council of State, 
87 n. 62; fall of first Richelieu cabinet, 
88-90; minister of interior, 89; packs 
Peers, 90; Pasquier advice to in 1819, 
91; forms new cabinet, 91, 92; inter- 
ference in diplomacy, 92, 95, 124, 126, 
130 ; and Grégoire, 93; assassination of 
Berry, 94, 99; resignation, 95; and 
Bourbon succession issue, 96, 97; 1820 
Naples revolution, 105; returns to Paris, 
112; Latin America, 123; Pasquier rec- 
onciled with, 132 n. 9; in order of Holy 
Ghost, 135; rejected as prime minister, 
138 ; possible minister, 142; July Revolu- 
tion, 144, 145; refuses oath to Louis- 
Philippe, 148; Duc de Bordeaux, 151; 
hereditary peerage, 152; trial of Louis 
Napoleon, 158; 1848 Revolution, 166; 
mentioned, 102, 106, 107, 109, 121, 170 

Decrés, Denis, Admiral, Duc, 16, 30 

Delangle, Claude, 163-165 

De Lesseps, Jean Baptiste Barthélémy, 
122, 123 

Denmark, 103 

Deputies, Chamber of, 100 Days, 52, 53; 
prefects banned from, 58; 1815 session, 
66-72; dissolutions, 56, 72, 138, 142, 
152; 1816-1817 session, 73, 74, 76, 77; 
ceremony at St. Denis, 75; protests im- 
prisonment of Maubreuil, 78; 1817- 
1818 session, 81-83, 89; 1819 session, 90, 
91; 1820 session, 93-95, 99-103; 1821 
session 111-118; 1821-1822 session, 
127-129; July Revolution, 143-145, 
trial of ministers of Charles X, 148-150, 
152; 1848 Revolution, 165-167; men- 
tioned, 68, 133, 135, 141, 147, 153, 157, 
159, 172 

Desaulx, M., 78 

De Serre, Pierre Francois Hercule, Comte, 
defends Napoleonic judges, 67; Club 
Saint-Honoré, 67; amnesty bill, 69; 
religious liberty, 70; and Ultras, 71; in 
Deputies 1816, 73; president of Depu- 
ties, 75; minister of justice, 89; 1820 
press law, 90; illness of, 93, 100; 1820 
election law, 101, 102; purge of Council 
of State, 103; negotiates with Ultras, 
108; Ultra opposition, 116, 117; urges 
dissolution of Deputies, 127; asks 
Pasquier to resign, 127; proposed press 
law, 129; and fall of second Richelieu 
ministry, 129; mentioned, 80, 81, 84, 91, 
92, 95, 119, 132, 133 

Deséze, Romain, Comte, 10, 35 

Desmarest, Pierre Marie, 23, 27, 29, 31 

Desmoulins, Camille, 8, 155 

Despans-Cubiéres, Amadée Louis, Gen- 
eral, 158, 162, 167, 171 
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Dessolles, Jean Joseph, Marquis, General, 
commander of Paris National Guard, 54; 
as prime minister, 89; resignation, 91; as 
foreign minister, 92; and Metternich, 96; 
Buenos Aires negotiations, 123, 124 

Dino, Dorothée de Courlande, Duchesse 
de, 138, 155, 157 

Domaine extraordinaire, bill on, 115 

Domestic servants, regulation of, 23 

Donnadieu, Gabriel, General, 85, 86, 112, 
116 

Dortet de Tessan, François, 59 

Douai, 78, 84 

Doucet, General, 30 

Dubois, Louis-Nicolas, 21-25 

Dubouchage, Francois Joseph de Gratet, 
Vicomte, 53, 80 

Duchatel, Charles Marie 
Comte, 162 n. 87, 166 

Ducos, Pierre Roger, 7-10 

Duelling, proposed abolition of, 91, 141 

Dumas, Mathieu, Comte, General, 51 

Dumont, André, 10 

Dunkirk, 47 

Dupin, André Marie Jean Jacques, 147 

Dupont, Pierre, General, 42, 44 

Dupont de l'Eure, Jacques Charles, 134 n. 
16 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel, 41 

Duroc, Géraud Christophe Michel, Duc de 
Frioul, 23 

Duvergier de Hauranne, Prosper, 72 


Tanneguy, 


Eckmühl, Prince d’. 
Nicolas 

Edgeworth de 
Abbé, 10 

Elba, 48 

Election law, 1816 debates, 70, 71; 1816- 
1817 proposal, 72-74, 89; 1818 debates, 
87, 88, 90; 1819 proposal, 91; 1820 
proposals, 93, 94, 99-102, 112; 1824 
proposal, 133; 1828 proposal, 139 

Elections, 1815, 56, 57, 64; 1816, 72; 1817, 
81; 1818, 86, 87; 1819, 91; 1820, 104, 
108; 1821, 127; 1830, 143 

Emigrés, 9, 12-14, 59, 127, 133, 135 

Enghien, Louis Antoine de Bourbon 
Condé, Duc d’, 14, 148 

England, invasion of, 16; 1820 Spanish 
revolution, 98, 99; 1820 Naples revolu- 
tion, 105; Congress of Troppau, 105- 
107; Congress of Laibach, 108, 109; 
compared with France, 111 n. 98, 112, 
114, 126; Piedmont revolution, 113, 
114; Greek rebellion, 118, 119; Latin 
America, 121-124; slave trade, 124; 
Louisiana, 125; Pasquier visits, 133, 134; 
Portugal, 136; Pasquier’s anglophobia, 
169; mentioned, 25, 70, 93, 94, 111, 139 

Eprémenil, Jean Jacques d’, 7 

Ermenonville, 53 

Estates General, 7, 8 

Ettenheim, Baden, 14 

Eu, Chateau d’, 163 


See Davout, Louis 


Firmont, Henri Essex, 


Fabvier, Charles Nicolas, General, 79, 86, 
105, 151 


Fain, Agathon Jean Francois, Baron, 29 
Fain (brother of preceding), 29 
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Fargues, Jean Joseph de Meallet, Comte 
de, 79 

Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 8, 32, 81 

Faubourg Saint-Jacques, 167 

Faubourg Saint-Marceau, 32 

Favre, Louis, 6, 12, 95, 160 n. 79, 168, 169, 
171 n. 14 

Feltre, Henri Jacques Clarke, Duc de, 
Malet conspiracy, 31; considered for 
cabinet post, 53; in first Richelieu 
cabinet, 66; Lavallette trial, 68; resigns 
from War Ministry, 80 

Ferdinand I (King of Naples), 104, 107- 
111 

Ferdinand VII (King of Spain), 98, 99, 
120-122 

Ferrand, Antoine François Claude, Comte, 
130, 133 

Fersen, Axel, Comte, 7 

Festival of Federation, 9, 12 

Feuchères, Madame de, 148 

Fézensac, Madame de, 49 

Fialin, Jean Gilbert Victor. 
Duc de 

Fieschi, Joseph, 156, 157 

Fiévée, Joseph, 25, 47, 58 

Fire brigade of Paris, 21, 22, 26, 27 

Fitz-James, Édouard, Duc de, 142 

Flanders, 47 

Flavigny, Maurice Adolphe 
Comte and Comtesse de, 168 

Fleurus, battle of, 12 

Florence, 132 

Fontainebleau, 20, 21, 37, 41, 48, 49, 158, 
161 

Fontanes, Louis de, 14 

Fontenillat, Jenny-Marie. 
Pasquier, Jenny-Marie 

Fontenoy, Madame de. 
Thérèse de 

Forges, De Bonnaire de, 35 

Fossard, 42 

Fouché, Joseph, Duc d’Otrante, replaced 
as minister of police, 21; on Pasquier as 
prefect of police, 45; during 100 Days, 
49 n. 12, 50; plots against Napoleon in 
100 Days, 50-52; and second restora- 
tion, 52-56; minister of police in second 
restoration, 55, 58-60; reports by, 64; 
fall of, 65, 66; mentioned, 28, 93 

Foudras, M., 29, 39, 42, 45, 53 

Foulon, Joseph, 8 

Fouquet, Baron, 77, 78 

Fouquier-Tinville, Antoine Quentin, 12 

Fourcroy, Antoine François, Comte de, 6 

Foy, Maximilien Sébastien, General, 113 

Francis I (Emperor of Austria), 96 

Francisco, Don (Spanish enfante), 121 

Francisco de Asis, Duke of Cadiz, 161 

Franck-Carré, Paul Francois Emile, 158 

Frayssinous, Denis Luc de, Abbé, 126, 134, 
136, 137, 159 

Frederick I (King of Wiirttemberg), 24 

Frederick William III (King of Prussia), 
37, 43 

Frederick William Alexander (Duke of 
Wiirttemberg), 158 n. 64 

Fréjus, 48 

French Academy, 5, 159, 161, 169 

French Guiana, 122 


See Persigny, 


Charles, 


See Audiffret- 


See Cabarrus, 
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Frénilly, Auguste Francois Fauveau de, 5, 
7, 10, 15, 50, 160 

Fréteau de Saint Just, Emmanuel Marie 
Michel Philippe, 7 

Frochot, Nicolas, Comte, 24, 26, 27, 30, 32 

Fronde, 7 

Fructidor, coup of 18, 13 


Galiéra, Duchesse de, 160 n. 79 

Gallicanism, 5 

Gambling, 24, 27, 41, 157 

Gardes du corps, 44, 102 

Garnier, Germain, Marquis, 76 n. 4 

Garnier-Pagés, Louis Antoine, 167 

La Gazette de France, 154, 155, 164, 166, 
168 n. 2 

Gendarmerie Impériale de Paris, 33, 44 

General Council of Hospitals, 22, 24 

General Council of Prisons, 91, 131, 136 

General Council of Roads and Bridges, 47 

General Council of the Seine, 38, 39 

General security, law on, 66, 75 

Geneva, 132 

George IV (King of England), 94, 119 

Germane, Achard de, 83 

Germanic Confederation, 126 n. 174 

Germany, small states of, 125, 126, 172 

Germau, M., 45, 169 

Ghent, 51-53 

Girardin, Alexandre, Comte de, 144 

Girardin, Louis Stanislas Cecile Xavier, 
Comte de, 52, 53, 58, 61 

Goltz, August Friedrich Ferdinand, Count, 
86, 95, 113 n. 103 

Gomez, Valentine, 121, 123, 124 

Goncourt, Edmond de, 158, 168 

Gouvion St. Cyr, Laurent, considered for 
cabinet post 1815, 53; in cabinet 1815, 
55: 1815 elections, 64; minister of 
marine, 80; minister of war, 80, 82; 
army bill of 1818, 81, 83; conspiration du 
bord de l'eau, 85; seeks liberal alliance, 
88: and fall of Richelieu cabinet, 89; 
retained as war minister, 89; role in 
first Richelieu cabinet, 90; resignation, 
91 

Graverend, M., 84 

Great Sanhedrin, 17 

Greece, 114, 118-120, 141 

Grégoire, Henri, Abbé, 93 

Grenoble, 63, 84, 116 

Grimou, 14 

Grisolles, Desol de, 24 

Grosbois, Claude Perreney de Velmont, 
Marquis de, 53 

Grouchy, Emmanuel, 
Marshal, 53 

Guernon-Ranville, Martial Côme Annibal 
Perpétue Magloire, Comte de, 148-151, 
157 

Guidal, Maximilien Joseph, 30, 31 

Guillon, Édouard, 86 

Guizot, François Pierre Guillaume, on 
public opinion 1814, 47, 48; and Bour- 
bons during 100 Days, 51; secretary- 
general of Ministry of Justice, 56, 63, 64, 
75; dismissed from Ministry of Justice, 
71,75; 1816 dissolution of Deputies, 72; 
appointed to Council of State, 75-77; 
1817 press law, 81; breach with 
Pasquier, 82; attacks Pasquier, 88, 130; 


Marquis de, 
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dismissed from Council of State, 103; 
critic of cabinet, 117, 118; Des moyens 
de gouvernement, 117,118; on Pasquier at 
Verona, 132; Pasquier as_ possible 
foreign minister, 139; July Revolution, 
144; and hereditary peerage, 147; trial 
of ministers of Charles X, 149; on 
Pasquier as loyal Orleanist, 151 n. 24; 
and marriage of Gaston d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, 161; Spanish marriages, 161, 
162; 1848 Revolution, 165-167; on 
Pasquier, 170, 171 


Hall, John R., 69 

Ham, Château of, 157 

Hanover, 119, 120 

Harcourt, François Eugène Gabriel, Duc 
d’, 165 

Haussez, Charles Lemercier, Baron d’, 151, 
152 

Hauterive, Ernest d’, 23 

Havana, 120 

Helen of Mecklenburg, 
d’Orléans, 158, 166, 167 

Henri, M. (detective), 23, 30 

Henri, M. (assassin), 161 

Hérault de Séchelles, Marie Jean, 155 

Holland, 20, 22, 133 

Holy Alliance, 111 

Holy Ghost, Order of, 104, 135, 143 

Holyrood, 151 

Horloch, Dr., 5 

Hôtel des Invalides (Paris), 159 

Hôtel de Ville (Paris), 8, 10, 36, 54 

Houdetot, Charles Ile de France, General, 
Comte d’, 166 

Houdetot, Madame d’, 14 

Howarth, Thomas Edward Brodie, 156 

Hugo, Victor, on chancellorship, 158; 
Pasquier and Madame de Boigne, 160; 
Pasquier opposes peerage of, 161; trials 
of Lecomte and Henri, 161; Praslin 
trial, 164; Pasquier as president of 
Peers, 168; mentioned, 153, 162, 167 

Hulin, Pierre Augustin, General, Comte, 
30 

Humann, Jean Georges, 142 

Hyde de Neuville, Jean Guillaume, Baron, 
contacts Pasquier about second restora- 
tion, 52-56; attacks Napoleonic judici- 
ary, 67; amnesty bill, 69; Pasquier as 
foreign minister, 95; Latin America, 
121-123; negotiations with United 
States, 125; urges Pasquier to warn 
Charles X in 1830, 143, 146; mentioned, 
124 


Duchesse 


Illyria, 24 n. 11 

Imperial Guard, 44, 54 

Imprimerie Impériale, 19, 22 
Individual liberty, law on, 94, 99, 100 
Iron industry, 140 

Isabella II (Queen of Spain), 161 
Isère, Department of, 93 


Jacqueminot, Jean Francois, General, 161 

Jacquinot de Pampelune, Claude Joseph 
Francois Catherine, 85 

Janet, Laurent Marie, Baron, 19, 39 

Jansenism, 5, 6, 70 n. 63, 172 
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Jaucourt, Arnail Francois, Marquis de, 
deposition of Napoleon, 38; considered 
for cabinet, 53; in cabinet, 55; fall of 
cabinet 1815, 65; and Talleyrand’s 
attack on Pasquier, 74; proposed for 
foreign ministry, 92; death of Condé, 148 

Jesuit Order, 5, 75, 134, 136, 137, 172 

Jews, investigation of, 16-18, 22 

John VI (King of Portugal and Brazil), 
122, 123 

Jordan, Camille, and Bourbons during 100 
Days, 51; address to king 1817, 74; 1817 
Concordat, 80; 1817 press law, 81; break 
with Pasquier, 82; 1820 election law, 
101, 102; dismissed from Council of 
State, 103 

Josephine de Beauharnais (empress), 13, 
20 

Joubert, Joseph, 14 

Jourdan, Jean-Baptiste, Marshal, 41 

Journal des débats, 38 n. 69, 86, 116, 159 

Journal des maires et des habitans des 
campagnes, 72 

Judges, pensions for, 133, 134 

Juilly, 6, 11 

July Revolution of 1830, 3, 143-145 

Jury, reform of, 137 


Kaiserslautern, 19 
Kieswetter, Ruth M., 3 
Kinnaird, Lord, 84 


La Bédoyère, Charles Huchet, Comte de, 
63, 172 

La Bédoyére, Georgine de Chastellux, 
Comtesse de, 63 

Labes, Lucien, 144 n. 71, 145 

Labiche, M., 57, 72 

Laborde, Adjutant, 30, 31 

Laborie, Roux de, 43 n. 89 

La Bourdonnaye, François 
Comte de, 85, 111, 127 

La Briche, Madame de, 52 

La Briffe, M., 9 

La Fayette, Georges de, 151 

La Fayette, Gilbert Motier, Marquis de, 
7, 99, 115, 150, 151 

La Ferronnays, Pierre Louis, Comte de, 
and 1820 Spanish revolution, 98; Con- 
gress of Troppau, 105-108; Congress of 
Laibach, 108-111; Franco-Russian al- 
liance, 118, 119; illness of, 140, 141; 
refuses oath to Louis-Philippe, 148; 
mentioned, 114, 121, 124 

Laffitte, Jacques, 81, 101, 144, 145, 151 

Lafon, Jean Baptiste Hyacinthe, Abbé, 31, 
32 

La Garde, Auguste Marie Balthazard 
Charles Pelletier, Comte de, 120, 122 

Lagarde, Pierre Denis, 51 

La Harpe, Jean François, 6 

Lahorie, Victor Fanneau de, 30, 31 

Laibach, Congress of, 98, 99, 105-111, 113, 
114, 116, 126, 129 

L’Aigle, M. de, 160 

Lainé, Joseph, Vicomte, urges dismissal of 
Fouché, 65; president of Deputies, 66; 
amnesty bill, 69; appointed minister 
of interior, 71, 72; Pasquier on, 73; at- 
tacked in Deputies, 74; seeks support of 


Augustin, 
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Ultras, 82; and Concordat, 82, 83; con- 
spiration du bord de l'eau, 85; 1818 elec- 
tions, 86; as replacement for Pasquier, 
88; resignation in 1818, 89; 1820 elec- 
tion law, 93, 103; appointed to cabinet, 
108; and Spain, 121; opposes dissolution 
of Deputies, 127; resignation of Pas- 
quier, 128; and Richelieu, 132; law on 
convents, 134; Order of Holy Ghost, 
135; attacks Jesuits, 136; fall of Villéle 
ministry, 138; as possible minister, 140, 
142; refuses oath to Louis-Philippe, 148 

Lallemand, M., 102 

Lally-Tollendal, Trophine Gérard, 
Marquis de, 67 

Lalot, M., 127, 128 

Lameth, Alexandre, Comte de, 19, 102 

Lamoignon, Anne Pierre Chrétien, 
Vicomte de, 36 

La Moussaye, Louis Toussaint, Marquis 
de, 126 

Lanjuinais, Jean Denis, Comte de, 133 

Lanzac de Laborie, Leon, 26, 27 

Lapanouze, Alexandre César, Comte de, 
138 

La Pitié, Hospital, 34 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
Duc de, 138 

La Rochejaquelein, Auguste, Comte de, 
85, 86 

La Sahla, Dominique Ernst, Baron de, 29 

Las Cases, Emmanuel Auguste Dieudonné 
Marius Joseph, Comte de, 21 

La Sensée, Béchu de, 105 

Latin America, 98, 107, 121-124, 157 

La Tour du Pin, Frederick Seraphim, 
Marquis de, 98, 113 

Latour-Maubourg, Jean Hector, General, 
Marquis de, 92, 127, 129 

Lavallette, Antoine Marie Chamans, 
Comte de, and Astros affair, 26; Russian 
campaign, 30; negotiations with allies, 
33; plots against Bourbons, 34; on 
allied advance, 34, 46; surrender of 
Paris 1814, 36; quits Napoleon's service, 
37; warns of plot against Napoleon, 39; 
avoids Pasquier, 46; Pasquier attempts 
to aid, 47; and Pasquier during 100 
Days, 49, 50, 52; trial and escape, 60, 
63, 68, 171; mentioned, 38, 40 

Law, John, 5 

Le Bon, Joseph, 10 

Lebrun, Charles 
Plaisance, 13, 40 

Le Brun de Charmettes, Philippe-Alex- 
andre, 59 

Lecomte, M., 161 

Lefévre, Sub-Lieutenant, 30, 31 

Legion of Honor, 18, 26, 46-48, 57, 66 

Legislative Assembly, 9 

Legislative Body, 20, 33, 34 

Le Havre, 47 

Le Mans, 6, 11, 14, 33, 49, 50, 58 

Léonardi, Charles, 64, 77 

Le Pecq, 13 

Lepelletier, Mademoiselle, 11 

Levasseur, Dr. René, 11-13 

L’Horme, M. de, 79 

Lichtenstein, Prince of, 8 n. 30 

Lille, 48 


Francois, 


Francois, Duc de 
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Lima, Peru, 121 

Lisbon, 122 

Lit de justice, 7 

London, 73, 106, 109, 113, 121, 123, 124 

Londonderry, Marquis of. See Stewart, 
C. W. 

Loomis, Stanley, 163 

Lorraine, 16 

Louis, Joseph Dominique, Baron, meets 
with allies 1814, 37; deposition of 
Napoleon, 38; proposed constitution, 
40; special commissioners, 42; cuts 
budget of Roads and Bridges, 47; con- 
sidered for cabinet post, 53; in cabinet 
1815, 54, 55, 58; appointed finance 
minister 1818, 89; resignation 1819, 91 

Louis XVI, appoints Pasquier to Parle- 
ment, 6; 1789 return to Paris, 8; trial 
and execution, 10; testament of, 69; 
1817 ceremony for, 75; 1827 ceremony 
for, 137; mentioned, 9, 14 

Louis XVII, 77 

Louis XVIII, Pasquier meets, 7; and 
Perlet, 25; Pasquier reports to, 42; at 
Saint-Ouen, 43; and Pasquier as prefect 
of police, 44, 45 n. 98; appoints Pasquier 
to Roads and Bridges, 45; abandons 
Paris 1815, 48; second restoration of, 
52-55; 1815 elections, 57; Talleyrand 
cabinet, 55, 58; censorship, 59; army 
reorganization, 60; court reorganization, 
62; refuses mercy to La Bédoyère, 63; 
White Terror, 64; and Fouché’s reports, 
65; fall of cabinet 1815, 65, 66; amnesty 
bill, 69; 1816 dissolution of Deputies, 72; 
names Pasquier president of Deputies, 
73; names Pasquier minister of justice, 
74; 1817 address to Deputies, 81; 
abolishes provost courts, 84; conspira- 
tion du bord de l’eau, 85; 1818 fall of 
Richelieu cabinet, 88, 89; Dessolles 
cabinet, 89; pleased by Pasquier, 91, 93; 
insists on Pasquier for foreign minister, 
92; 1819 address to Chambers, 93; fall 
of Decazes, 95; Bourbon succession 
issue, 96, 97; 1820 Spanish revolution, 
98, 120, 121; awards Order of Holy 
Ghost, 104; approves memoir on Tur- 
key, 120; Spanish colonies, 122; receives 
address to king, 128; fall of second 
Richelieu cabinet, 129; abandons gov- 
ernment to Artois, 132; death of, 134, 
159; mentioned, 34, 41, 43, 75, 84, 85, 
101, 106, 124, 145, 170 

Louisiana, 124, 125 

Louis-Philippe I, Duc d’Orléans (King of 
the French), candidate for Latin Ameri- 
can throne, 123; as lieutenant general, 
143-145; named king, 146, 147; and 
hereditary peerage, 147, 152, 167; death 
of Condé, 148; trial of ministers of 
Charles X, 148-151; peers appointed by, 
153; April trials, 154; appoints Pasquier 
as chancellor, 158; plots against, 156- 
159, 161; and new cabinet, 158; makes 
Pasquier a duke, 160; on Teste-Cubiéres 
trial, 162; Praslin trial, 163; Pasquier 
on, 165; in 1848 Revolution, 166; men- 
tioned, 142, 143, 146, 171 

Louis Philippe, Comte de Paris, 166, 167 
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Lourdes, 136 

Louvel, Louis, 94 

Louviers, 47 

Louvre, 159 

Low Countries, 84 

Lucca, Duke of, 123 

Lunéville, 154, 156 

Lushington, Dr. Stephen, 123 

Luxembourg Palace, 33, 144, 147, 150, 151, 
163 

Lycée Louis le Grand, 6 

Lynch, Jean Baptiste, Comte, 49 

Lyons, surrenders to Napoleon, 48, 49; 
1817 insurrection, 77-80, 83, 86, 89, 172; 
1834 insurrection, 154, 156 


Maccarthy, Denis Charles Jean Marie de, 
74 

Macdonald, Jacques Etienne Joseph Alex- 
andre, Marshal, 41, 53, 54, 89 

Madeleine, Church of (Paris), 10, 169 

Madier de Montjau, Joseph Paulin, 100, 
149 

Madrid, 98, 99, 112, 114, 120, 121 

Mainz, 19 

Maître des requêtes (in Council of State), 
15, 16, 18, 19, 22 

Majorats, 18, 22, 81 

Maler, Colonel, 123 

Malesherbes, Chrétien 
Lamoignon de, 8, 10, 11 

Malet, Claude Francois de, 30-33, 85 

Malouet, Pierre Victor, Baron, 48 

Manuel, Jacques Antoine, 99, 101, 103 

Marais, Chateau du, 52 

Marat, Jean Paul, 11 

Marcellus, Demartin du Tyrac, Comte de, 
82 

Maret, Hugues Bernard. See Bassano, 
Duc de 

Maret (brother of preceding), 27, 28, 34, 
116 

Maria Luisa Fernanda (Spanish infanta), 
161, 162 

Marie Amélie, Duchesse d’Orléans (Queen 
of the French), 144, 159, 160 

Marie Antoinette (Queen of France), 8, 75 

Marie Christine Caroline, Princesse 
d’Orléans, 158 n. 64 

Marie Louise (empress), 20, 21, 29, 35, 36, 
41 

Marmier, Duchesse de, 161 

Marmont, Auguste Frédéric Louis Viesse 
de, Duc de Raguse, surrender of Paris 
1814, 35, 36; and Bourbons, 38, 45, 171; 
defection of, 40; trial of Lavallette, 68; 
1817 Lyons insurrection, 79, 80; possible 
replacement for Richelieu, 89; 1820 
conspiracy, 104; Order of the Holy 
Ghost, 135; July Revolution, 143, 144 

Marne, 47 

Martignac, Jean Baptiste, Vicomte de, 
138-143, 146, 150, 171, 172 

Martin du Nord, Nicolas Ferdinand Marie 
Louis Joseph, 154-156 

Mass of Federation, 8 

Maubreuil, Armand de, Marquis d’Ors- 
vault, plot against Napoleon, 39, 40, 42, 
43; 1817 trial of, 77, 78, 89, 172; attack 
on Talleyrand, 137 


Guillaume de 
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Maupeou, Marquis de, 8 n. 30 

Maury, Jean Siffrein, Cardinal, 22 n. 31, 
25 

Mayenne, Department of, 72 

Ménière, Dr. Prosper, 15, 160, 169, 170 

Mesmay, Adrien de, Captain, 85 

Mésonan, Séverin Louis Marie Michel Le 
Duff de, Colonel, 158 

Metternich, Clemens Lothar Wenzel von, 
Prince, negotiates with Talleyrand, 51; 
on French policy, 96; and Bourbon suc- 
cession, 96-98 ; 1820 Spanish revolution, 
98; Congress of Troppau, 105-108 ; Con- 
gress of Laibach, 110, 111; circular in- 
volving France, 111; on French in- 
stability, 112; Piedmont revolution, 113; 
at Hanover conference, 119, 120; Ger- 
man policy, 125; on second Richelieu 
ministry, 130; mentioned, 85, 95, 167 

Metz, 19, 44, 64, 85 

Meunier, Pierre Francois, 158 n. 62 

Mexico, 121, 122 

Mezy, Dupleix de, 33 

Michel, M., 29 

Mignet, Francois, 5, 159 

Military courts, 132, 137, 138, 141 

Mines, laws on, 20 

Minimes Barracks, 39 

Ministerial responsibility, law on, 76, 87, 
157 

Moldavia, 118 

Molé, Louis Matthieu, Comte, joins 
Council of State, 15; Jewish investiga- 
tion, 16, 17; opera investigation, 18; 
Pasquier’s jealousy of, 19; Pasquier’s ap- 
pointment as prefect of police, 21; at 
Roads and Bridges, 49, 55, 58; com- 
pared to Pasquier, 50; discusses Pasquier 
with Napoleon, 50; at time of Waterloo, 
52; second restoration, 53, 54; on 
Pasquier’s appointments, 62, 64; Laval- 
lette, 63, 68; appointed to Council of 
State 1815, 63; on Pasquier and Fouché 
1815, 65; amnesty bill, 69; Pasquier as 
possible minister, 71; dissolution of 
Deputies, 72; attack on Pasquier by 
Talleyrand, 73, 74; rapprochement be- 
tween Pasquier and Richelieu, 74; 1817 
Lyons insurrection, 80; minister of 
marine, 80, 82; Concordat, 82, 83; 1818 
army bill and budget, 83; abolition of 
provost courts, 84; conspiration du bord 
de l’eau, 85, 86; proposes Ultra alliance, 
87; seeks liberal alliance, 88; resigna- 
tion, 89; role in first Richelieu cabinet, 
90; relations with Pasquier 1819, 91; on 
Pasquier at Foreign Ministry, 92; and 
Richelieu, 132; opposes Villéle in Peers, 
133; as possible prime minister, 138; 
commission on roads and canals, 140; 
July Revolution, 144, 145; oath to 
Louis-Philippe, 147, 148; fall from office 
1839, 158; fortifications of Paris, 159; 
1848 Revolution, 166; on Pasquier’s lack 
of loyalty, 171; mentioned, 40, 139 

Molé, Matthieu de, 14 

Mollien, Francois Nicolas, Comte, 20, 30, 
33, 133 

Moncey, Adrien Jeannot, Marshal, Baron 
de, 31, 35 
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Moniteur universel, 21, 39-41, 83, 132, 160, 
164 

Monroe Doctrine, 123 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes, Comte de, 
168 

Montalivet, Jean Pierre Bachasson, Comte 
de, 24, 26-28 

Montalivet, Marthe, Comte de, 144, 145, 
150, 151, 153, 160 

Montbel, Guillaume Isadore, Comte de, 
142, 151, 152 

Montcalme, Madame de, 160 n. 79 

Mont Dore, 50-52 

Montesquiou, François Xavier de, Abbé, 
warned of plots against Bourbons, 34; 
leads provisional government and cabi- 
net, 41, 43-46, 56, 58, 61; Pasquier re- 
ports to on public opinion, 47; concern 
over political situation, 48; at Napo- 
leon’s return, 49; July Revolution, 143; 
refuses oath to Louis-Philippe, 148 

Montevideo, 123 

Montgé, 11, 12 

Montholan, Charles Tristan, Marquis de, 
158 

Montlosier, Francois, Comte de, 137 

Montmorency, Mathieu, Duc de, 129 

Montmorency-Laval, Adrien, Duc de, 
1820 Spanish revolution, 98, 120; 
Spanish colonies, 121; rapprochement 
with Ultras, 127; meets Pasquier in 
Rome, 132; mentioned, 124 

Montmorin, Armand Marc, 
Saint Harem, 14 

Montpellier, 79, 136 

Montpensier, Antoine Marie Louis 
d’Orléans, Duc de, 161, 162 

Morlot, François Nicolas 
Cardinal, 168, 169 

The Morning Chronicle (London), 85 

Mortemart, Victor Louis, Duc de, 144, 148 

Mortier, Edouard Adolphe Casimir Joseph, 
Duc de Trevise, 35 

Mortier, Hector, Comte, 162, 165 

Moscow, 30 

Moselle, prefecture of, 58 

Mottei, Madame, 11 


Comte de 


Madeleine, 


Mouchy, Charles Philippe Henry de 
Noailles, Duc de, 143 
Moulins, 65 


Mounier, Claude Philibert Edouard, ap- 
pointed to Council of State, 19; and 
Pasquier during 100 Days, 49 ; assassina- 
tion of Duc de Berry, 94; director-gen- 
eral of police, 95 n. 12; urges negotia- 
tions with Ultras, 108; domaine extra- 
ordinaire, 115; Ultra opposition, 117; 
resignation sought by Villèle, 129 ; com- 
mission on religious schools, 139; 
Duchesse de Berry, 153 

Moustier, Clément Édouard, Marquis de, 
120 

Muette, 11 


Nancy, 44 

Nantes, 153, 161 

Naples, revolution in, 97, 99, 104-111, 123; 
defeat at Rieti, 113 ; French goals in, 114, 
124, 130; Pasquier visits, 132; men- 
tioned, 113, 126 
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Napoleon I, royalists in administration, 15, 
170; comité du contentieux, 15, 16; and 
Jews, 16-18; opera investigation, 18; 
conseil du sceau des titres, 18; highway 
investigation, 19; on Pasquier in 1809, 
19; Imprimerie Impériale investigation, 
19; promotes Pasquier to councilor of 
state, 20; divorce and remarriage, 20; 
and Holland, 20; and Schwarzenberg 
fire, 21; and Pasquier as prefect of 
police, 21-25, 45, 49, 50; Astros affair, 
25, 26; fire brigade reform, 26; Paris food 
supply, 27-30, 32; plots against, 29-32, 
39, 40, 42, 43, 78; Russian campaign, 
30; Malet conspiracy, 30-32; negotia- 
tions with allies, 33, 34; and Legislative 
Body, 33, 34; creates Paris National 
Guard, 34; council of regency, 35; sus- 
picions about Joseph Bonaparte, 36; 
peace efforts, 37; deposition of, 38, 39, 
43 n. 89; and Pasquier’s resignation, 39, 
40; compared with Artois, 42; state 
treasure taken by, 42; in 100 Days, 46, 
55; work required by, 47, 153; surveil- 
lance ended, 48; return and 100 Days, 
48-51, 69; exiles Pasquier from Paris, 
50; at Paris after Waterloo, 52-54 ; body 
returned to Paris, 159; mentioned, 14, 
38, 153, 170 

Napoleon II, 35, 41, 52, 53 

Napoleon III, Pasquier mentioned as 
governor for, 20; Strasbourg attempt, 
157, 158; Boulogne attempt and trial, 
158, 159, 168 ; and Pasquier’s title, 161 n. 
82; Pasquier supports in 1848, 168; in- 
terview with Pasquier, 168-170 

Narbonne, Louis, Comte de, 26 

Narbonne, Comtesse de, 55 

National (Constituent) Assembly, 8, 9 

National Convention, 11 

Le Nationale, 154, 155, 163-165 

National Guard, 8, 11, 51, 54, 143, 151, 166 

Nesselrode, Karl Robert von, Count, and 
Pasquier at Bondy, 36; urges Pasquier 
to support Bourbons, 37, 38; allied oc- 
cupation measures, 38, 39 ; proposed con- 
stitution, 40; fall of cabinet 1815, 65; 
1820 Naples revolution, 99; Greek re- 
bellion, 118; visits Pasquier 1857, 169; 
mentioned, 58, 71 

Neuilly, 54 n. 37, 55, 143, 159, 162 

Neville, Camus de, 18, 19 

Ney, Michel, Marshal, 41, 48, 63, 68, 168 

Nice, 118 

Nîmes, 61, 100, 136 

Noailles, Louis, Vicomte de, 9, 67 

Normandy, 47 


Observatory (Paris), 33 

Oise, 47 

Opera, investigation, 18, 19 

Oratorian Order, 6 

Orléans (city), 167 

Orléans, Duchesse d’. See 
Mecklenburg 

Orléans, Ferdinand Philippe Louis, Duc 
de Chartres, Duc d’, 147, 158, 159 

Orléans, Louis Philippe Joseph (Philippe 
Egalité), Duc d’, 7 
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Orsvault, Marquis d’. See Maubreuil, 
Armand de 

Osmond, René-Eustache, Marquis d’, 38 

Otrante, Duc d’. See Fouché, Joseph 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey 

Oudinot, Nicolas Charles, Duc de Reggio, 
48, 53 

Ouvrard, Gabriel Julien, 24, 28, 135, 136 


Palais Bourbon, 145, 147 

Palais de Justice, 7 

Palais Royal, 6-8, 142, 144, 147, 148, 150, 
151 

Pantin, Porte de, 36 

Papacy, 82 

Papal States, 20 

Parent-Duchatelet, Alexandre Jean 
Baptiste, 25 

Paris, opera, 18; fire brigade, 21, 22, 26, 27; 
food supply, 8, 22, 24, 27-29, 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 42, 45, 102, 172; public health, 
22, 34, 35, 45; prisons, 24, 25; prostitu- 
tion, 25; gambling reform, 27; National 
Guard of, 34-37, 41, 51; 1814 surrender, 
35-37, 46; Gendarmerie Impériale, 34, 
36, 37, 39, 45; allied occupation 1814, 
37-39 ; proclamation to by Pasquier and 
Chabrol, 37; municipal council, 38, 39, 
52-54, 58, 144; Napoleon’s return, 48; 
1815 surrender, 53; public opinion at 
second restoration, 54; Royal Court of, 
62, 63; University of, 91; July Revolu- 
tion, 143-145; 1834 insurrection, 154; 
fortifications of, 159; 1848 Revolution, 
165-167; mentioned, 1, 2, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
17, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 32, 35, 36, 41, 42, 
50-52, 63, 72, 86, 110, 112, 124, 132, 149, 
168, 169 

Parlement of Paris, Pasquier family and, 
5, 70 n. 63, 134, 136, 137, 145, 158, 170- 
172; Pasquier in, 6-8, 170, 171; council- 
ors of, 6; protest by, 8, 9; Pasquier on, 
12; mentioned, 10, 11 

Parlements, abolition of, 5, 8; Chamber of 
Peers as heir of, 60, 61, 132, 167, 171; 
mentioned, 15 

Parme, Duc de. 
Jacques 

Parmentier, M., 162 

Pasquier, Anne Sophie Serre de Saint 
Roman (wife of Etienne-Denis), mar- 
riage to Pasquier, 10; arrest, 11, 12; 
return to Coulans, 13; and Malet con- 
spiracy, 30; charity work, 41, 160; 
during 100 Days, 50-52; death, 160; 
Pasquier and, 171 

Pasquier, Anne Thérése Nicole Gaultier 
(mother of Etienne-Denis), 5, 6, 10-12 

Pasquier, Augustin (brother of Etienne- 
Denis), 5 n. 3, 12, 160 n. 77, 161 

Pasquier, Denis Louis (grandfather of 
Etienne-Denis), 5-7, 170 

Pasquier, Etienne (1529-1615), 5, 159 n. 73 

Pasquier, Etienne (father of Etienne- 
Denis), 5, 8-11 

Pasquier, Etienne-Denis, Chancellor, Duc, 
birth and childhood, 5, 6; in Parlement 
of Paris, 6, 7, 9; at Estates General, 8; 
assault on Tuileries, 9; flees Paris 1792, 
10; marriage, 10; flight of, 11, 12; arrest 
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and release, 11, 12; under Directory and 
Consulate, 13, 14; in Council of State, 
15-22, 172; comité du contentieux, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 170; Jewish investigation, 16-18; 
baron of the Empire and Legion of 
Honor, 18; sent to Rhineland, 18; 
conseil du sceaux des titres, 18, 170; re- 
port on Imprimerie Impériale, 19; 
named councilor of state, 20; Dutch 
financial investigation, 20; as prefect of 
police, 21-46, 49, 50, 172; and prisons, 
24, 25; defense of Portalis, 25, 26, 171; 
reorganizes fire brigade, 26, 27, 45; 
gambling, 27, 41, 157; Paris food supply, 
27-29, 32, 34, 36, 38, 45, 172; Malet 
conspiracy, 30-32; relief measures, 32, 
34, 41, 42, 45; Gendarmerie Impériale 
of Paris, 33, 36, 37, 44; suppresses 
Legislative Body, 33, 34; establishes 
National Guard for Paris, 34; warns 
Bourbons of plots, 34; on Marie Louise 
in Paris, 35; proclamations to Parisians, 
37; leaves Napoleon to support Bour- 
bons, 37-40, 46, 171; and Nesselrode, 
37; allied occupation, 38; and hereditary 
peerage, 40, 147, 152, 153, 167, 172; 
1814 provisional government, 42; 
Maubreuil conspiracy, 42, 43, 172; 
difficulties with Ultras, 42, 43; aid to 
former imperial officials, 43 ; Saint-Ouen, 
43; entry of Louis XVIII, 44; appointed 
to Roads and Bridges, 44, 45; at Roads 
and Bridges, 46, 47, 49, 56, 172; tour of 
provinces 1814, 47; during 100 Days, 
48-53, 171; in contact with Bourbons, 
52-54; dual ministry, 55, 56, 171, 172; 
prepares 1815 elections, 56, 57, 172; 
appoints prefects and sub-prefects, 58, 
59, 66; censorship, 59, 81, 82, 84, 87, 88, 
99, 116, 117, 129, 131, 138, 139; 1815 
memoir to allies, 59, 76; purges Peers, 
60; reorganizes courts, 62, 63, 66, 84, 85; 
Lavallette trial, 63, 68, 171; reorganizes 
Council of State 1815, 63, 64, 66; elected 
as Deputy, 64, 72; proclamation on 
White Terror, 64; fall of Talleyrand 
cabinet, 65, 66; in Deputies 1815, 66, 75; 
1815 law on general security, 66; law on 
seditious cries, 66, 67; defends Napo- 
leonic judges, 67; organizes Club Saint- 
Honoré, 67, 68; amnesty bill, 68, 69; 
1816 election law and budget, 70, 71; as 
possible minister, 71; on church prop- 
erty, 72; 1816 dissolution of Deputies, 
72; president of Deputies, 73, 74; at- 
tacked by Talleyrand, 73, 74, 137, 171; 
appointed minister of justice, 74, 75, 171, 
172; on ministerial responsibility, 76; 
judicial reform, 76, 77; Bruneau trial, 
77, 78, 172; Maubreuil trial, 77, 78, 172; 
1817 Lyons insurrection, 78-80, 172; 
Concordat of 1817-1818, 80-83; 1817 
election as deputy, 81; army recruit- 
ment bill and 1818 budget, 83; Tabaret 
affair, 84; plot against Wellington, 84; 
provost courts, 84; conspiration du bord 
de l'eau, 85, 86, 172; ‘‘Parisiens et 
royalistes,” 86, 87; and fall of Richelieu 
cabinet, 87-90 ; in Deputies 1819, 90-94; 
on duelling, 91, 141; advice to Decazes, 
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91; appointed foreign minister, 91, 92, 
171; as foreign minister, 92, 93; 1819 
address from the throne, 93; Grégoire, 
93; asks Richelieu to return, 94, 171; 
assassination of Berry, 94; fall of 
Decazes, 95, 171; cooperation with 
Richelieu, 95, 126, 130; Bourbon suc- 
cession issue, 96, 97; Spanish revolution, 
98, 99, 120, 121; in Chambers 1820, 99- 
103 ; 1820 individual liberty law, 99, 100; 
1820 election law, 100-102; Peers’ im- 
munity, 103, 131; urges dissolution of 
Deputies, 103; 1820 conspiracy, 104; 
1820 elections, 104, 108; Naples revolu- 
tion, 104, 105; Franco-Russian alliance, 
105, 106, 119, 120, 126; anglophobia of, 
103, 106, 120, 169; Congress of Troppau, 
105-108, 111; Protocole Préliminaire, 
107, 109, 111; urges negotiation with 
Ultras, 108; Congress of Laibach, 108- 
111; defends French diplomacy, 111, 
113; 1821 budget, 112, 113, 115, 116; 
Piedmont revolution, 112, 113; considers 
proroguing Chambers, 112, 113; clerical 
financing, 114, 115; domaine extra- 
ordinaire, 115; defends budget, 116; 
offers to resign, 117, 118; Greek rebel- 
lion, 118-120; Latin American colonies, 
121-124; disputes with Decazes, 124, 
126; slave trade, 124; negotiates with 
United States, 125; small German 
states, 125, 126, 172; fall of second 
Richelieu ministry, 126-130 ; peerage of, 
127, 130; resignation, 128, 129; sum- 
mary of foreign ministry, 129, 130; in 
Peers, 131-145, 172; opposes 1822 press 
law, 131; trip to Italy, 132; military 
courts, 132, 137, 138, 141; convents, 133, 
134; trip to Holland, 133; opposes rentes 
reduction, 133, 135; sacrilege law, 133- 
135; trip to England, 134; compensation 
for émigrés, 135; consecration of Charles 
X, 135; primogeniture, 136; attacks 
Jesuits, 136, 137; report on prisons, 136; 
jury reform, 137; as possible minister 
1827, 138, 140, 142; supports Martignac 
ministry, 139-142, 146, 171, 172; reports 
on roads and iron industry, 140; July 
Revolution, 143-145, 146; and Charles 
X in 1830, 143; appointed president of 
Peers, 145, 146, 171; as president of 
Peers, 146-168, 171, 172; death of 
Condé, 148; trial of ministers of Charles 
X, 148-152, 156, 167, 172; Duc de 
Bordeaux, 151; Duchesse de Berry, 153, 
154; April trials, 154-157, 167, 172; trial 
of Fieschi, 157; and Louis Napoleon, 
157, 158; trial of Louis Alibaud, 157 n. 
61; made chancellor, 158; trial of 
Meunier, 158 n. 62; performs royal 
marriages, 158; 1840 trial of Louis 
Napoleon, 158, 159, 168, 172; fortifica- 
tions of Paris, 159; elected to French 
Academy, 5, 159; and Madame de 
Boigne, 160; made duke, 160; adopts 
Gaston d’Audiffret, 161; trials of 
Lecomte and Henri, 161; trial of Teste 
and Cubiéres, 162, 167, 171; Praslin 
trial, 162-165, 171, 172; Revolution of 
1848, 165-167, 172; flight and return to 
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Paris, 167, 168; supported Louis Napo- 
leon in 1848, 168; 1852 interview with 
Louis Napoleon, 168, 170; death of, 169 

Pasquier, Jules (brother of Etienne-Denis), 
5 n. 3, 43, 51, 58, 61, 127, 161 

Pasquier, Louis (son of preceding), 160 

Pasquier, Sophie (sister of Etienne-Denis), 
5 n. 3, 11-13, 160 n. 77 

Passy, 10, 11 

Pastoret, Claude Emmanuel Joseph Pierre, 
129, 145, 159 

Pastoret, Madame de, 14 

Pedro I (Emperor of Brazil), 123, 136 

Peerage, hereditary, Pasquier on, 40, 60, 
61, 80, 81, 146, 147, 167, 170-172 ; aboli- 
tion of, 147, 152, 153, 167 

Peers, Chamber of, and second restoration, 
52; purged in 1815, 60; formed as court 
of peers, 76; petition on Maubreuil, 78; 
1817-1818 session, 82, 83; nomination 
of new peers, 87, 90, 138, 152, 153; 1820 
session, 94, 99, 100, 102, 103; immunity 
of, 103, 131; 1821 session, 115, 117; 
1821-1822 session, 131, 132; 1822 ses- 
sion, 132; 1823 session, 132, 133; 1824 
session, 133, 134; 1825 session, 134, 135; 
consecration of Charles X, 135; 1826 
session, 135, 136; 1827 session, 136-138: 
1828 session, 139, 140; 1829 session, 141, 
142; 1830 session, 142; July Revolution, 
144, 145; second 1830 session, 145-152; 
oath to Louis-Philippe, 147, 148; 1831 
session, 152, 153; Pasquier on, 165; 
Revolution of 1848, 165-167; men- 
tioned, 13, 40, 67, 69, 70, 74, 85, 89, 143, 
154, 157-159, 162, 168, 171, 172 

Peers, Court of, formation of, 76; trial of 
1820 conspirators, 104; trial of Ouvrard, 
136; trial of ministers of Charles X, 148- 
152, 167; April trials, 154-157, 167; 
trial of Fieschi, 157; trial of Alibaud, 
157; trial of Meunier, 158 n. 62; trial of 
Louis Napoleon, 158, 159, 168; trial of 
Lecomte, 161; trial of Henri, 161; trial 
of Teste and Cubières, 162, 167; trial of 
Praslin, 162-165; mentioned, 61, 146 

Pelet de la Lozére, Jean, 22, 31, 33 

Pellapra, M., 162 

Penal Code, 87 

Pepin, Pierre, 157 

Périer, Auguste Casimir Victor Laurent, 
161 

Périer, Casimir Pierre, aids Pasquier 
during 100 Days, 49; 1818 budget, 102; 
Piedmont revolution, 112, 113; July 
Revolution, 144; as prime minister, 152; 
and hereditary peerage, 152; appoint- 
ment of peers, 153; death of, 153 

Périgord, Archambaud de, 53 

Perlet, Charles, 25 

Persigny, Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Duc 
de, 158, 159 

Persil, Jean Charles, 149, 158 

Peru, 122 

Petit Luxembourg Palace, 149, 150, 160, 
161, 166-168 

Peuchet, Jacques, 23, 24, 45 n. 98, 85 

Peyronnet, Charles Ignace, Comte de, in 
1821 ministry, 129; at death of 
Richelieu, 132 n. 6; military courts, 133; 
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sacrilege law, 134; minister of interior, 
142, 143; trial of, 148-151; release of, 
157 

Picardy, 12, 47 

Pichegru, Jean Charles, General, 14 

Picquigny, 12 

Piedmont, 110, 112-114, 123, 124, 130 

Pinkney, David Henry, 146 

Pius VII, Pope, 82, 107-110 

Place de la Concorde (Paris), 10 

Place des Vosges (Paris), 8 

Place Vendôme (Paris), 9, 38, 40, 48 

Plaisance, Duc de. See Lebrun, Charles 

Plazanet, M. de, 26 

Poitiers, 154 

Polignac, Jules Armand, Prince de, opposes 
1820 press law, 95; military courts, 132; 
Pasquier meets in London, 134; possible 
ministry with Pasquier, 138, 140; min- 
istry of, 142, 146; fall of, 143; trial, 148- 
152; release of, 157 

Pompeii, 132 

Pontchartrain, 167 

Pontécoulant, Louis Gustave Le Doulcet, 
Comte de, 149 

Portal, Pierre Barthélemy d’Albarédes, 
Baron, appointed to Council of State, 
63; fall of Talleyrand cabinet, 65; min- 
ister of marine, 89; opposes dissolution 
of Deputies, 90; Grégoire affair, 93; 
attack on Decazes, 94, 95; negotiates 
with Ultras, 103; urges dissolution of 
Deputies, 104; urges negotiations with 
Ultras, 108 ; considers proroguing Cham- 
bers, 112, 113; domaine extraordinaire, 
115; Ultra opposition, 116, 117; and 
Spain, 121; Latin American indepen- 
dence, 121; French commerce, 123; ad- 
vocates dissolution of Deputies 1821, 
127; fall of Richelieu ministry, 129; fall 
of Villéle ministry, 138, 139; as possible 
minister, 140, 142; oath to Louis- 
Philippe, 148; mentioned, 91, 94, 124 

Portalis, Joseph, appointed to Council of 
State, 15; Jewish investigation, 17; 
Pasquier's jealousy of, 19; Pasquier’s 
defense of, 25, 26, 171; appointed to 
Council of State 1815, 63; and Con- 
cordat of 1817-1818, 80, 83; assassina- 
tion of Duc de Berry, 94; under-secre- 
tary of Ministry of Justice, 95 n. 12; 
1820 election law, 103; urges dissolution 
of Deputies, 104, 127; and Jesuits, 137; 
as foreign minister, 140-142; duelling, 
141; July Revolution, 143, 144; oath to 
Louis-Philippe, 148; trial of Fieschi, 157; 
trial of Louis Napoleon, 158; mentioned, 
20, 139 

Portugal, 107, 121-123, 136 

Pozzo di Borgo, Charles André, Count, and 
Pasquier at Bondy, 36; and second 
restoration, 54, 55; refuses cabinet post, 
61; urges dismissal of Fouché, 65; on 
Pasquier as candidate for ministry, 71; 
dissolution of Deputies, 72; Pasquier as 
president of Deputies, 73; advice to 
Pasquier on political problems, 87; on 
Pasquier’s policy at Troppau, 108; Con- 
gress of Laibach, 110; July Revolution, 
144, 145 
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Pradt, Dominique Georges Frederic, Abbé 
de, 35, 37, 40 

Praslin, Duc de. See Choiseul-Praslin 

Prefects, appointment by Pasquier, 58 

Press laws. See censorship 

Primogeniture, law on, 136 

Prisons, 24, 91, 136 

Privy Council, 55, 66, 77 

Prostitution, 25 

Protocole Préliminaire (Troppau), 
109, 111 

Provence, Comte de. See Louis XVIII 

Provost courts, established in 1815, 66, 68, 
75; and 1817 Lyons insurrection, 79, 80, 
89; abolition of, 81, 84, 89 

Prussia, Pasquier on French relations with 
in 1813, 32; Bourbon succession issue, 
97; 1820 Spanish revolution, 98; Con- 
gress of Troppau, 107; Congress of 
Laibach, 109; Piedmont revolution, 114; 
Greek rebellion, 119; small German 
states, 126 

Pyrault, Lieutenant, 85 


107, 


Raguse, Duc de. See Marmont, A. F. 
L. V. 

Rambouillet, 145 

Ramel, Jean-Pierre, General, 64 

Ravez, Simon, in Deputies 1816, 73; 
under-secretary at Ministry of Justice, 
75; president of Deputies 1818, 89; at- 
tacks on Decazes, 95; 1820 election law, 
103; president of Deputies 1821, 127; at 
royal council, 139 

Rayneval, Francois Maximilien Gérard, 
Comte de, under-secretary of Foreign 
Ministry, 95, 126; note on Congress of 
Laibach, 109; memoir on Turkey, 120; 
Spain, 121; memoir on Latin America, 
123, 124; Pasquier meets in Rome, 132; 
as possible minister, 141 

Réal, Pierre Francois, in Council of Police, 
22; on Henri, 23 n. 5; investigates Malet 
conspiracy, 31; suppression of Legisla- 
tive Body, 33; Maubreuil conspiracy, 
43 n. 89; prefect of police in 100 Days, 
49; exiles Pasquier from Paris, 50 

Récamier, Jacques, 29, 45 

Récamier, Julie Adélaide Bernard, 29, 140, 
172 

Rechburg, Aloys, Count, 112 

Redon des Chapelles, Maxime, 14 

La Reforme, 164, 166 

Regnault de Saint-Jean d’Angély, Michel, 
Comte, 18, 21, 49, 50, 51 

Régnier, Claude-Ambrose, Duc de Massa, 
16, 19 

Reinhard, Charles-Frédéric, Comte, 126 n. 
174 

Rémusat, Charles, Comte de, and Pas- 
quier, 14, prefect at Toulouse, 58; in 
Club Saint-Honoré, 67; 1817 press law, 
82; on Pasquier’s peerage, 127; on 
Pasquier 1827-1830, 138, 142; Pasquier 
and abolition of hereditary peerage, 152; 
mentioned 35, 36 

Rémusat, Claire Elisabeth Gravier de 
Vergennes, Comtesse de, on Pasquier 
and Molé, 19; asks Pasquier’s aid in 
ruse, 35, 36; popularity of ministry, 81; 
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on Pasquier in 1818-1819, 88, 91; on 
Pasquier in ministry in 1820, 100 n. 39, 
101 n. 45; warns Pasquier of 1820 con- 
spiracy, 104; and Duchesse de Berry, 
153; friendship with Pasquier, 160 n. 
79; mentioned, 89, 172 

Resnick, Daniel, 84 

Retz, Cardinal de, 7 

Réunion Piet, 67 

Reveillon riots, 8 

Revolution of 1848, 162, 165-167 

Rheims, 135 

Rhineland, 130 

Richard, Joseph Etienne, 58 

Richardson, Nicholas, 58 

Richelieu, Armand Emmanuel du Plessis, 
Duc de, considered for 1815 cabinet 
post, 53, 55; refuses cabinet post 1815, 
61; appointed prime minister, 66; 
Lavallette trial, 68; amnesty law, 68, 69; 
1816 budget, 70, 71, 103; estranged 
from Pasquier, 71; 1816 dissolution of 
Deputies, 72; lack of salon, 73; leaves 
debates to Pasquier and Decazes, 75; 
opposes Guizot, 75, 76; cabinet meet- 
ings, 77; Lyons insurrections, 80; ap- 
points St. Cyr to cabinet, 80; 1817 elec- 
tions, 81; defeat of 1818 press law, 82; 
Concordat, 82, 83; loans to pay in- 
demnity, 83, 86; conspiration du bord de 
l'eau, 85, 86; 1818 elections, 87; Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle 87, 88; 1818 
cabinet crisis, 87-90; majorat for, 90; 
Decazes ministry, 91; second Richelieu 
ministry, 92, 95, 100; 1820 election law, 
93; asked to become prime minister, 94; 
Bourbon succession issue, 97; 1820 
Spanish revolution, 98; 1820 election 
law, 103; 1820 Naples revolution, 105; 
Congress of Troppau, 105-108; negotia- 
tions with Ultras, 108; Congress of 
Laibach, 108-111; considers proroguing 
Chambers, 112, 113; French goals in 
Italy, 114; 1821 Ultra opposition, 116, 
117; refuses Pasquier’s resignation, 118; 
Greek rebellion, 119, 120; Latin Amer- 
ica, 123, 124; dispute with Decazes, 124; 
small German states, 125, 126; fall of 
second ministry, 127, 128; resignation of 
Pasquier, 128; resignation, 129; opposes 
1822 censorship law, 131; death of, 132; 
mentioned, 67, 75, 76, 115, 170, 171 

Richelieu, Armand Jean Duplessis, Cardi- 
nal de, 109 n. 89, 126 

Richelieu, Duchesse de, 132 n. 6 

Rieti, battle of, 113 

Rigny, Henri Gauthier, Admiral de, 153 

Rio de Janeiro, 122 

Roads and Bridges, Department of, 
Pasquier as director-general, 44-49, 172; 
Molé at, 55; Pasquier cuts staff of, 61 

Roads and canals, commission on, 140 

Robertson, William Spence, 122 

Robespierre, Maximilien, 12 

Rochechouart, Louis Victor Léon, Comte 
de, 38 

Rochefort, Comte de, 10 

Rome, 90, 108, 116, 132, 140 

Rosambo, Paul de, 8-10 

Rouen, 35, 58, 77, 78, 85 
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Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 6 

Rousselet, Marcel, 77, 162 

Rovigo, Anne Jean Marie René Savary, 
Duc de, minister of police, 21; and 
Pasquier, 22-24, 45; gambling reform, 
27; Paris food supply, 28; Czernicheff 
affair, 29; counterfeiting operation, 29, 
30; Russian campaign, 30; Malet con- 
spiracy, 30-32; gendarmerie for Paris, 
33; suppression of Legislative Body, 33, 
34; bomb plots against Bourbons, 34; 
leaves personal papers with Pasquier, 
35-37 ; during 100 Days, 49; reveals plot 
to Metternich, 85; warns of 1820 con- 
spiracy, 104; mentioned, 25 

Roy, Antoine, Comte, appointed finance 
minister, 88, 92; fall of Richelieu cabi- 
net, 89; Grégoire affair, 93; attacks on 
Decazes, 94; urges dissolution of Depu- 
ties, 104, 127; and French commerce, 
123; fall of second Richelieu ministry, 
129; opposes rentes reduction, 133; com- 
pensation for émigrés, 135; fall of Villéle 
ministry, 138; Pasquier as possible 
foreign minister, 140; candidate for 
ministry, 142; oath to Louis-Philippe, 
148 

Royal Council of Public Instruction, 48, 
126 

Roye, 53 

Royer-Collard, Pierre, in Council of 
State, 1814-1815, 47; consulted by 
Montesquiou, 48; and Bourbons during 
100 Days, 51-53; on Commission of 
Public Instruction, 61; law on general 
security, 66; Napoleonic judges, 67; in 
Club Saint-Honoré, 67; amnesty bill, 
69; election law, 70, 72; 1816 budget, 70; 
and Ultras, 71; 1816 dissolution of 
Deputies, 72; breach with Pasquier 
1817, 80, 82, 172; on 1817 press law, 81, 
82; opposes Pasquier in ministry, 92; 
1820 election law, 101; dismissed from 
Council of State, 103; as possible min- 
ister, 140; mentioned, 132 n. 9, 143 

Rueil, 85 

Russia, Cambacérés on war with, 20; 1812 
campaign, 27, 29, 30, 32; embassy of, 29; 
Bourbon succession issue, 96, 97; 1820 
Spanish revolution, 98, 99, 121; Con- 
gress of Troppau, 105-108; French al- 
liance with, 105, 106, 111, 114, 118-120, 
126, 130; Congress of Laibach, 109-111; 
Piedmont revolution, 114; Greek rebel- 
lion, 118; and Portugal, 123 


Sacken, Fabien William von der Osten, 
Prince, General, 38, 39, 42 

Sacrilege law, 133-135, 146 

Sainneville, Charrier de, 79, 86 

Saint-Amand, Imbert, 32 

Saint Cloud, 28, 85, 86, 117, 134, 135, 143, 
144, 146 

Saint Cricq, Pierre Laurent, Comte de, 140 

Saint-Denis, 43, 54, 55, 75, 137, 148 

Sainte-Aulaire, Louis de Beaupoil, Comte 
de, 100, 101, 159, 160 

Saint-Etienne, 134 

Saint-Fargeau, Felix le Peletier de, 11 
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Saint-Fargeau, Louis Michel le Peletier de, 
7, 11, 12 

Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 12, 13 

St. Helena, 159 

Saint-Lazare Prison, 12, 24, 25, 91 

Saint Leu, Chateau de, 148 

Saint Marc, Girardin, 153 

St. Mars, M. de, 123 

Saint-Maurice, Prince de, 9 

Saint Napoleon, 26 

Saint-Ouen, 43, 44, 55 

Saint Quentin, 47 

Saint Simon, Henri Jean Victor, Marquis 
de, 122 

Saint Sulpice, church of, 160 

Salaberry d’Irumberg, Charles-Marie, 
Comte de, 129 

Salamon, Louis Siffrein Joseph Foncrose, 
Abbé de, 10, 11, 13 

Salverte, Eusèbe, 148, 152 

San Martin, José de, 121 

Santa Cruz, Marquis de, 112 

Sapeur-pompiers, 26, 27 

Sareste, M., 6 

Sarthe, Department of, 64 

Sassy, Château de, 160, 168, 169 

Saulnier, Pierre Dieudonné Louis, 22, 31 

Saulty, M., 52 

Sauquaire-Souligné, M., 51 

Sauvigny, Guillaume de Bertier, Abbé de, 
48, 134 

Sauvigny, Louis de Bertier, 8 

Savary, Anne Jean Marie René. See 
Rovigo, Duc de 

Savigny, Chateau de, 104 

Sceaux, 160 

Schlumberger, Dr. Marc, 3 

Schwarzenberg, Karl Philip von, Prince, 
21, 36-39, 42, 61 

Schwarzenberg, Pauline, Princess, 21 

Sébastiani, Francois, General, 111, 112, 
116, 147 

Seditious cries, law on, 66, 67, 75 

Séguier, Antoine Jean Mathieu, 62, 149 

Seine, Department of, 64, 168 

Seine, valley, 47 

Selle de Beauchamps, Albert Joseph de, 59 

Semallé, Jean René Pierre, Comte de, 35, 
41, 43 n. 89 

Sémonville, Charles Louis, Marquis de, 
informs Pasquier of appointment as 
prefect of police, 21; doubts Napoleon’s 
policies, 26, 32; aids Pasquier, 47; on 
Belgium, 142; July Revolution, 143, 
145; hereditary peerage, 147; oath to 
Louis-Philippe, 148; trial of ministers of 
Charles X, 150; and Duc de Bordeaux, 
151 

Senate, 38-40, 152 

Siéyés, Emmanuel, Abbé, 7 

Sillan, M., 31 

Siméon, Joseph Jerôme, Comte, collabo- 
rates with Pasquier, 76; 1820 election 
law, 94, 101, 103; minister of interior, 
95 n. 12; Pasquier aided by, 100; 
domaine extraordinaire, 115; Spain, 121; 
urges dissolution of Deputies, 127; 
resignation sought by Villèle, 129; op- 
poses 1822 press law, 131; July Revolu- 
tion, 144 n. 71 
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Slave trade, 124 

Société Maternelle, 41 

Soissons, 53 

Soult, Nicolas Jean de Dieu, Duc de 
Dalmatie, 48, 53, 104, 153 

Spain, revolution in, 95, 97-99, 107, 123; 
Alexander I and, 110, 114; relations 
with France, 110, 111, 114, 116, 120, 
121, 129, 130, 136; colonies of, 121-124; 
requests French warships, 122; French 
campaign in, 132, 135, 136 

Spanish Marriages, 161, 162 

Stadion, Johann Philipp Karl von, Count, 
112 

Stewart, Charles William, Marquis of 
Londonderry, 106 

Strasbourg, 157 

Stuart, Sir Charles, 73, 96, 98, 123, 124 

Suchet, Louis Gabriel, Duc d’Albufera, 133 

Sussy, Jean-Baptiste Collin, Comte de, 28 

Swiss Guards, 9, 85 


Tabaret, M., 84 

Talleyrand, Charles Maurice, Prince de, at 
Club de Valois, 7; during Revolution, 8; 
Duc d’Enghien, 14; Pasquier and, 20; 
describes Pasquier as enemy of Bour- 
bons, 35; asks Pasquier’s aid in ruse, 35, 
36; at home of Marmont, 36; meets with 
allied sovereigns, 37 ; supports Bourbons, 
38; and 1814 provisional government, 
39-43; Maubreuil plot, 40-42; sends 
Pasquier to Saint-Ouen, 43; supports 
Pasquier as prefect of police, 44; during 
100 Days, 49-51; advises Louis XVIII 
on cabinet, 53-55; as prime minister in 
second restoration, 56-61, 93; fall of 
cabinet, 64-66, 75, 171; plans new 
ministry, 71, 73, 75; attacks Pasquier, 
73-75; on Pasquier in 1820, 101 n. 45; 
on Pasquier in 1823, 133; attacked at 
Saint-Denis, 137; as possible prime 
minister, 138; July Revolution, 143, 144; 
hereditary peerage, 147; oath to Louis- 
Philippe, 148; mentioned, 15, 142, 154, 
158, 171 

Talleyrand-Périgord, Alexandre Daniel de, 
61 

Tallien, Jean Lambert, 31 

Tallien, Madame. See Cabarrus, Thérése 
de 

Tavaux, Madame, 11 

Teste, Jean Baptiste, 162, 171 

Thiers, Adolphe, 153, 159, 166 

Thomas, Jacques, 156 

Thureau-Dangin, Paul, 150, 156 

The Times (London), 85, 86 

Tissot, M., 81 

Toulouse, 58, 64, 84, 85 

Tours, 167-169 

Trevise, Duc de. See Mortier, E. A. C. J. 

Tricolor, 41, 54, 143 

Trinquelague, Charles François, Baron de, 
75 

Tronchet, Francois Denis, 10, 14 

Tronson du Coudray, Guillaume Alex- 
andre, 13 

Troppau, Congress of, 98, 99, 105-109, 111, 
114, 116, 126, 129 

Trouville, 160, 161, 163, 168, 169 
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Troyes, 7, 48 

Tuileries, assaulted 1792, 9; Pasquier at 
in 1809, 20, 48; conspiration du bord de 
l'eau at, 85; in July Revolution, 143; in 
1848 Revolution, 166; mentioned, 6, 8, 
25, 33, 73, 74, 104 

Tulard, Jean, 46 

Turin, 113 

Turkey, 116, 118-120, 130 


Ultra Royalists, attack Pasquier, 42, 46, 
88; angered by Pasquier, 43, 44, 86, 127; 
1815 elections, 57, 64; force Pasquier’s 
resignation as prefect, 61; attacks on 
Lavallette, 63; fall of Talleyrand cabi- 
net, 65; Pasquier opposes, 67, 68, 75, 
170, 171; amnesty bill, 69; religious 
persecution, 70; sale of state lands and 
forests, 70, 76; 1816 election law, 71; 
1816 elections, 72; strength in 1817, 74; 
oppose Guizot, 75; influence on 1817 
Lyons insurrection, 80; support for 
Pasquier, 81; oppose army bill and 1818 
budget, 83; fall of first Richelieu cabinet, 
88, 89; Pasquier urges negotiation with, 
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